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PREFACE 

The  author  wishes  to  express  his  thanks  to  the  Wenner- 
Gren  Foundation  for  Anthropological  Research  (formerly 
The  Viking  Fund)  for  a  predoctoral  fellowship  under  which 
the  library  research  and  a  substantial  part  of  the  writing 
of  this  paper  were  done,  as  well  as  to  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  for  a  grant  which  allowed  the  completion  of 
the  manuscript. 

In  writing  Tarascan  words  we  use  the  alphabet  approved 
by  the  Consejo  de  Lenguas  Indi'genas  in  1939.  It  follows 
Spanish  usage  in  so  far  as  possible. 

The  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  are  pronounced  as  in  Spanish. 
A  is  a  high  central  vowel. 

The  consonants  b,  d,  f,  g,  j,  k,  1,  m,  n,  p,  s,  t  have 
Spanish  values. 

0    is  pronounced  like  Spanish  ts 

c     is  pronounced  like  Spanish  ch 

z     is  pronounced  like  English  dz 

j     is  pronounced  like  English  j 

ij     is  pronounced  like  English  ng  in  sing. 

In  the  Lake  dialects  it  becomes  n. 
r  appical  flap,  like  Spanish  r  in  cara 
J     coronal  flap 

s     is  pronounced  like  English  sh 
p',t',  etc.  are  aspirated 

Pedro  Carrasco 
March,  1952 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Tarascans  are  one  of  the  principal 
Indian  groups  on  the  central  plateau  of 
Mexico,  numbering  around  55,000  in  1940. 
They  occupy  the  central  region  of  the 
State  of  Michoacan,  mainly  in  the  Lake 
Patzcuaro  area  and  the  Sierra  west  of  it. 
They  live  in  sixty-six  villages  (pueblos)' 
and  a  number  of  dependent  hamlets 
(ranches)  amidst  similar  settlements  of 
mestizo  Spanish-speaking  people." 

Except  for  language,  the  diiTerences  be- 
tween the  Tarascans  and  the  nearby  rural 
mestizos  are  not  very  great  from  either 
the  cultural  or  any  other  point  of  view. 
Four  centuries  of  living  together  with  and 
under  people  of  European  culture  (Span- 
ish colonial  or  modern  Mexican)  have 
made  the  Tarascans  considerably  inter- 
dependent with  Mexican  national  life,  and 
their  culture,  if  analyzed  in  traits  and  insti- 
tutions, might  show  more  of  a  Spanish 
than  an  Indian  heritage.  The  loss  of  Taras- 
can  speech  and  consciousness  is  only  one 
more  step  in  the  process  of  greater  integra- 
tion and  acculturation  into  the  Mexican 
nation,  and  many  of  the  mestizo  villages 
near  the  Tarascans  have  undergone  this 
transformation  only  recently. 

This  interrelation  with  the  rest  of  the 
nation  is  seen  not  only  in  the  content  of 
their  culture  but  also  in  their  participation 
in  the  social  and  political  conflicts  of 
Mexico. 

National  issues  which  have  agitated 
Mexico  in  later  years  have  their  local 
manifestation  in  Tarascan  towns.  Conflicts 
around  land  and  church  rage  in  many 
Tarascan  villages. 

While  the  basic  issues  of  landownership 
arise  out  of  local  conditions,  the  local 
groups  fighting  those  issues  are  connected 
with  national  political  groups.  Agraristas 
(peasants  claiming  or  receiving  lands  under 
the  agrarian  laws  emanating  from  the 
Revolution)  are  found  in  many  villages. 
Lately  the  Catholic  nationalistic  move- 
ment of  the  sinarquistas  has  found  strong 
support  among  the  Tarascans.  Their  dif- 
ferent allegiances  make  for  opposition  or 
support  of  the  national  and  state  govern- 
ments and  local  agencies,  influencing  the 

1-  The  terms  village  and  town  are  used  indistinctive- 
ly  throughout  this  paper  to  translate  the  Spanish 
pueblo. 

2    West.  1948.  1. 


attitude  of  the  people  toward  government 
officials  and  toward  strangers  in  general. 

The  political  struggle  today  has  a  strong 
religious  tinge,  for  or  against  the  Church, 
and  local  religious  institutions  are  in- 
volved. While  the  traditional  system  of 
organizing  cult  festivals  is  somewhat  in 
decadence,  the  Catholic  church  is  strongly 
supported  by  the  sinarquistas.  The  gov- 
ernment anti-religious  policy  on  the  other 
hand  is  associated  with  the  agraristas. 

The  ethnologist  approaching  a  Tarascan 
town  becomes  aware  of  these  conflicts  on 
his  very  first  attempt  at  contact  with  the 
people.  He  confronts  the  problem  of  being 
classified  politically  and  having  to  define 
his  attitude.  This  has  made  work  difficult 
or  e\'en  impossible  in  some  cases. 

The  problem,  then,  of  integrating  the 
phenomena  studied  in  Tarascan  villages  to 
the  wider  phenomena  of  national  Mexican 
culture  and  society  becomes  imperative  for 
any  meaningful  discussion  of  culture 
change  among  these  people. 

The  concept  of  folk  culture  as  something 
different  from  national  culture,  yet  related 
to  it,  seems  to  be  the  best  conceptual  tool 
with  which  to  handle  problems  arising 
from  the  relation  between  a  given  local 
community  and  the  nation  as  a  whole.-' 

Anthropologists  studying  modern  Indian 
cultures  of  Mexico  have  followed  the  so- 
called  community  approach.  They  have 
selected  one  town  and  have  studied  the 
culture  of  that  particular  settlement  as  a 
self-contained  unit.  This  approach,  al- 
though useful  and  necessary,  has  to  be 
supplemented  by  relating  the  local  mani- 
festations to  the  national  processes  of 
which  they  are  only  part. 

The  nation  can  be  considered  the  pri- 
mary culture  carrying  unit  in  our  Western 
civilization.  Within  the  nation,  people  are 
divided  into  local  communities  determined 
by  common  residence  (abstraction  being 
made  of  what  determines  common  resi- 
dence). Cutting  across  local  communities, 
other  segments  of  society  are  not  defined 
by  common  residence  of  their  members 
but  by  some  other  factor  such  as  property 


3.  The  author  experienced  the  need  for  this  ap- 
proach while  working  in  the  field,  but  his  theoretical 
approach  to  this  problem  took  shape  in  Dr.  Julian 
steward's  Seminar  on  Anthropology  and  Community 
Studies,  at  Columbia  University. 
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relations,  occupation,  ethnic  origin,  or  reli- 
gious background.  Social  classes  are  the 
main  segments  of  this  type.  Within  the 
national  culture,  every  local  and  class 
group  has  a  distinctive  subculture.  The 
peasants  often  appear  to  be  the  group  with 
the  highest  degree  of  cultural  distinctive- 
ness. 

National  culture  and  society  can  not  be 
described  only  in  terms  of  local  and 
class  groups.  Both  these  groups  are  tied 
together  by  institutions  (money,  trade, 
property,  education,  government,  lavi^,  re- 
ligion), whose  personnel  does  not  always 
coincide  either  with  local  or  class  groups 
and  which  often,  as  in  the  case  of  money 
or  law,  are  not  really  the  culture  of  a 
group  but  rather  an  expression  of  the  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  relations  be- 
tween the  different  segments  of  society.* 

In  applying  this  approach  to  the  Tarascan 
scene,  the  following  reasoning  can  be  put 
forth: 

There  are  a  Mexican  people  and  a  Mexi- 
can culture.  The  social  system  under  which 
this  people  lives  is  characterized  by  a 
division  into  social  classes.  Every  class  has 
cultural  peculiarities,  i.  e.,  a  class  sub- 
culture. One  (or  several)  of  these  classes 
are  the  peasants,  people  primarily  engaged 
in  the  tilling  of  the  soil.  Correspondingly 
one  could  speak  of  a  national  peasant  cul- 
ture. Furthermore,  these  peasants  live  in 
rural  settlements  every  one  of  which  has  a 
distinctive  culture  due  to  different  native 
background  and  adaptations  to  local  eco- 
logical and  social  conditions.  In  this  sense 
every  village  can  be  said  to  have  a  local 
and  class  subculture,  or  folk  culture  for 
short. 

Changes  in  the  national  cultures  are  the 
sum  total  of  changes  in  every  subculture 
plus  their  interrelations.  Some  subcul- 
tures, however,  change  more  rapidly,  or 
their  changes  are  more  decisive  than 
others  in  determining  changes  in  the  other 
subcultures.  In  our  case,  given  the  back- 
wardness of  the  Tarascan  peasants  and 
their  lesser  integration  into  national  life, 
their  villages  are  neither  the  sources  of 
initiative  for  change  nor  the  places  where 
changes  in  the  national  culture  are  pre- 
pared. The  Tarascans  hold  no  key  eco- 
nomic position  and  have  no  control  of 
political  power.  They  are,  rather,  in  the 
position  of  receiving  influences  from  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  and  the  stimuli  for 
change  often  come  from  the  outside. 


One  might  approach  the  question  of 
change  from  two  points  of  view:  first,  how 
local  conditions  lead  to  change,  whether 
or  not  this  change  is  typical  for  the  nation 
at  large,  and  how  it  ties  itself  up  to  changes 
in  the  nation;  second,  how  changes  in  the 
national  culture,  originating  in  other  re- 
gions and  among  other  classes,  expand  and 
influence  change  in  the  Tarascan  villages. 
A  combination  of  both  factors  explains  cul- 
tural change  in  the  Tarascan  communities. 

In  order  to  discuss  the  relation  be- 
tween folk  and  national  cultures  as  seen 
in  a  particular  local  subculture,  some  fur- 
ther definition  seems  necessary.  We  desig- 
nate as  "folk"  those  culture  traits  and  in- 
stitutions which  are  peculiar  to  the  local 
culture  and  distinctive  of  it.  These  traits 
and  institutions  usually  respond  to  local 
needs  and  conditions  and  we  might  im- 
agine their  survival  (although  of  course  in 
modified  form)  if  the  local  subculture  were 
suddenly  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

National  traits  are  those  which,  in  the 
local  subculture,  appear  as  local  manifesta- 
tions of  national  institutions.  They  respond 
to  the  need  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  If 
the  community  were  to  become  isolated, 
these  traits  would  disappear  or  radically 
change  their  character. 

In  the  following  table  the  culture  of 
Tarascan  villages  is  classified  according  to 
this  dichotomy: 


Folk 


National 


Economics 

subsistence  farming  production  for  the 

outside  market 

agricultural  techniques      consumption  of  out- 
side goods 

household  crafts 


local  markets 


taxpayers 

use  of  national 

currency 
workers  in  outside 

farms 


Social  and  Political 


family 


4.    steward,  1950,  115. 


local     government    as 
branch  of  national  and 
local    government    as     state  governments 
organization  and  rep- 
resentative of  local  in-      allegiance  to  national 
terests  pohtical  parties 

legal   system 
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Folk 


National 


Ideology  and  Religion 

unorganized  beliefs  official   Church    (town 

priest,  mass,  etc.) 

ceremonies     centering 

around   economic   and      acceptance   of   outside 

life  cycle  activities  authority  in  questions 

of    ideology    (Church, 

folk  Catholicism  School,  etc.) 


witchcraft 

total  belief  in  folklore 


rational  point  of  view 
taught  in  schools 


We  might  attempt  a  further  distinction 
within  the  folk  level  between  those  traits 
and  institutions  which  respond  to  purely 
local  needs  and  could  exist  if  all  ties  with 
the  outside  were  cut  (such  as  the  family, 
certain  beliefs,  or  techniques  based  on  local 
resources)  and  those  traits  and  institutions 
which  are  typical  of  the  local  subculture 
and  represent  a  higher  organization  of 
local  interests,  but  whose  function  is  large- 
ly that  of  coping  with  life  within  the 
nation,  and  to  a  certain  extent  are  branches 
of  a  national  institution,  like  local  govern- 
ment, folk  Catholicism.  In  a  discussion  of 
Indian-Spanish  acculturation  this  further 
division  would  probably  be  needed.  In 
problems  of  present  change,  however,  it 
has  not  appeared  necessary. 

In  the  process  of  change  going  on  in 
Tarascan  peasant  cultures  we  observe  a 
tendency  toward  a  leveling  of  cultural  dif- 
ferences and  toward  a  greater  uniformity 
of  national  culture.  Peasant  subcultures 
change  by  evolving  independently  and  or 
by  taking  up  the  culture  of  the  other  social 
segments  of  the  nation. 

In  this  sense  we  study  a  process  of  change 
which  is  the  same  as  that  which  Redfield 
describes  as  a  difference  between  a  folk 
and  an  urban  type  of  culture  and  society. 
We  do  not  emphasize,  however,  the  dif- 
ference between  folk  and  urban,  equating 
as  Redfield  does'  folk  to  primitiv'e,  but 
rather  we  are  interested  in  the  relations 
between  folk  and  urban  as  two  different 
segments  of  our  Western  civilization  char- 
acterized by  subcultures  which  keep  "prim- 
itive" cultural  characteristics  (mainly 
peasant) .  By  folk  culture  we  do  not  mean 
a  modified  definition  of  primitive  but 
rather  those  subcultures  within  Western 
civilization  which  are  basically  organized 
around  local  institutions  and  still  keep  cul- 
tural distinctiveness  in  the  manner  of 
primitive  cultures.  These  local  groups  are 

5.    Redfield,  1947. 


historically  those  segments  of  our  Western 
civilization  among  which  industrialism  did 
not  arise  (peasantry  and  colonial  peoples), 
and  among  which  its  influences  were  latest 
to  act.  Thus,  although  in  many  basic  eco- 
nomic, social  and  religious  aspects  the 
Tarascans  are  incorporated  into  Western 
society  and  must  be  considered  part  of  it, 
they  still  keep  many  traits  and  institutions 
which  characterize  their  subcultures  as 
more  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  primi- 
tive than  to  our  civilization. 


The  present  paper  is  an  attempt  to  pre- 
sent the  relation  between  local  and  nation- 
al cultures  as  seen  in  one  aspect  of  culture, 
in  this  case  religion.  The  problem  is  to  see 
how  changes  in  the  economic  and  social 
structure  of  Mexico  in  general  and  the 
Tarascan  area  in  particular  affect  the  de- 
velopment of  Tarasan  folk  religion.  Nation- 
al processes  such  as  the  loss  of  communal 
ownership  of  land,  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  the  capitalist  develop- 
ment of  Mexico,  the  Mexican  agrarian  rev- 
olution, the  anticlerical  movement  and  the 
rise  of  a  militant  Catholic  movement 
among  the  peasantry  will  be  discussed  in 
their  local  manifestations  and  their  effect 
on  religion. 

The  economic  structure  of  the  peasant 
communities  will  be  outlined  first  in  order 
to  provide  a  socio-economic  background  to 
our  problem.  The  type  of  village  commun- 
ity which  is  based  on  communal  ownership 
of  land  —  a  type  which  was  formed  during 
colonial  times  by  a  blending  of  Spanish  and 
Indian  institutions  —  will  be  described  first. 
The  formation  of  large  private  estates 
(haciendas)  from  earlj"-  colonial  times  on, 
and  the  abolition  of  communal  ownership 
of  land  (1857-1910)  impoverished  the  com- 
munities and  increased  the  differences  in 
wealth  among  the  villagers.  During  the 
Mexican  Revolution  (1910  on)  groups  of 
peasants  organized  to  obtain  land  from 
neighboring  estates.  In  most  Tarascan 
towns,  which  had  no  such  estates  in  their 
neighborhood,  these  agraristas,  lacking 
haciendas,  seized  properties  from  richer 
villagers  or  from  formerly  communal  lands. 
Thus  a  new  privileged  minority  was 
formed.  The  majority  of  the  villages  re- 
acted against  these  reformers  and  in  most 
cases  won  power  in  the  local  administra- 
tions.   (Chapter  2.) 

The  main  traits  of  the  folk  religion,  the 
system  of  financing  the  cult,  and  the  close 
relation  between  government  and  local  or- 
ganization of  the  cult  will  be  examined  in 
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order  to  show  how  the  changes  discussed  in 
Chapter  2  brought  about  the  decay  of  the 
traditional  organization  of  religious  festi- 
vals. The  heavy  burden  of  financing  the 
traditional  cult  had  been  a  factor  in  hasten- 
ing the  impoverishment  of  some  villagers. 
The  agraristas  were  anticlerical  and  abol- 
ished the  cult.  In  this  they  were  fostered 
by  the  anti-religious  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  reaction  against  the  agraristas, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  been  militantly 
Catholic,  but  the  decline  of  religious  folk 
festivals  and  of  the  body  of  officials  organ- 
izing them  still  continues,  although  this 
reaction  occurs  under  the  guise  of  more 
orthodox  Catholicism  and  is  supported  by 
the  Church.    (Chapter  3.) 

The  social  content  of  the  reUgious  ide- 
ology as  expressed  in  concepts  of  good  and 
evil  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  4.  The 
values  sanctioned  in  religion  are  to  some 
extent  those  peculiar  to  the  folk  culture, 
for  instance,  proper  family  relations.  To 
the  extent  that  they  sanction  national  in- 
stitutions, religious  ideas  and  folklore  sanc- 
tion adherance  to  the  Church  and  to  pri- 
vate property.  The  religious  tinge  of  politi- 
cal factions  is  apparent  in  the  use  of  tra- 
ditional lore  by  the  Catholics  in  trying  to 
prove  the  wickedness  of  the  opposite  party. 
Thus  they  use  religion  as  an  ideology  in 
order  to  further  their  cause  in  the  same 
way  as  they  lean  on  the  Church  as  an  in- 
stitution in  order  to  support  their  social 
policies. 

The  question  of  belief  will  also  be  dis- 
cussed. A  more  conservative  attitude  char- 
acterized by  total  belief  in  religious  ideas 
and  myths  corresponds  to  the  folk  level  of 
culture.  The  general  trend,  however,  is  to- 
ward disbelief  in  the  content  of  folk  ideas 
and  acceptance  of  outside  (national)  au- 
thority (i.  e.,  of  the  Church  or  schools) . 
Political  allegiance  influences  this  ten- 
dency. While  some  anticlerical  individuals 
doubt  basic  beliefs  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
the  militant  Catholics  show  a  trend  away 
from  the  folk  beliefs  under  the  acceptance 
of  a  more  orthodox  Catholicism. 

A  summary  of  conclusions  will  be  given 
in  Chapter  5. 


Chapters  2  and  3  are  based  mainly  on 
published  material  providing  some  histori- 
cal perspectives,  and  only  partly  on  field 
work.  Chapter  4  is  based  almost  exclusively 
on  field  work.  As  practically  nothing  on  the 
subject  discussed  in  this  chapter  appears 
in  historical  sources,  historical  interpreta- 


tion when  attempted  is  for  the  most  part 
inferential:  seeing  what  older  stages  sur- 
vive and  how  they  are  represented  in 
modern  material. 

A  discussion  of  Indian-Spanish  accul- 
turation in  the  sixteenth  century  is  not 
attempted.  Taken  as  a  point  of  departure 
is  the  already  more  or  less  stable  Indian 
colonial  culture  of  the  so-called  Indian 
republics  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Our  main  source  of  information 
is  a  1789  official  report  on  Michoacan,  giv- 
ing good  information  on  the  economics 
and  political-religious  organization  of  In- 
dian towns.  Part  of  it  has  been  published* 
and  another  part  has  been  used  in  the  type- 
written copy  appended  to  Osboum,  1941. 
References  in  other  works  are  ably  sum- 
marized and  quoted  by  Leon.'  Much  more 
material  undoubtedly  can  be  recovered 
from  archives  in  Mexico  City  and  Michoa- 
can. An  important  kind  of  document  are 
the  pindecuarios,  lists  of  the  towns'  finan- 
cial obligations  and  their  officials  for  every 
religious  celebration."  They  provide  in- 
formation transitional  to  the  nineteenth 
century.  A  good  picture  of  Tarascan  cul- 
ture in  the  late-nineteenth  century,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Mexican  Revolution,  is  provided 
by  Leon,  Lumholtz  and  Starr.**  Modern 
material  also  throws  light  on  preceding 
periods,  providing  a  fuller  description  of 
what  in  older  sources  is  barely  sketched. 

Among  the  post-revolutionary  studies, 
Saenz"  shows  great  insight  into  the  politi- 
cal conflict  in  La  Canada  villages.  Simp- 
son's Ejido  includes  as  one  of  his  case 
studies  the  history  of  the  land  reforms  in 
one  Tarascan  community.  The  names  used 
are  fictitious  but  it  is  evident  that  the  area 
is  the  Zacapu  swamp  and  the  village  in 
question  is  most  probably  Tarejero."  Men- 
dieta  y  Nunez  summarizes  the  existing  lit- 
erature on  the  Tarascans  from  pre-Spanish 
to  modern  times.  His  monograph  is  based 
primarily  on  published  sources  but  con- 
tains some  original  material.  The  chapters 
on  the  agrarian  problem  by  Fausto  Galvan 
Campos  are  particularly  useful.^= 

Practically  all  field  work  in  the  present 
period  has  been  done  as  part  of  a  coopera- 
tive project  of  American  and  Mexican  in- 
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6.  Estado  .  .  . 

7.  Leon,  1906. 

8.  Fragments  of  such  documents  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Rivera,  1888,  330-34  (for  the  village  of  Coeneo 
in  1767);  Ocampo,  1900,  386-90  (for  San  Francisco  in 
1816)  and  Leon,  1906,  425-427  (for  Plchataro,  no  date). 

9.  Leon,  1906;  Lumholtz,  1902;  Starr,  1901  and  1908. 

10.  SSenz,  1936. 

11.  Simpson,  1937,  chapter  xxv. 

12.  Mendieta  y  Nuiiez,  1940. 
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stitutions  for  the  study  of  the  Tarascans.'^ 
Work  began  in  1940  and  since  then  the 
main  investigation  has  included  two  com- 
munity studies,  one  of  Cheran,  a  large  Tar- 
ascan  speaking  town  of  farmers"  and 
Tzintzuntzan,  a  Spanish  speaking  town  of 
potters  and  farmers."^  West  gives  a  general 
cultural-geographical  survey  of  the  area.'" 
Other  reports  are  unpublished  as  yet  or  are 
not  related  to  our  problem. 

The  field  work  on  which  this  paper  is 
based,  also  part  of  the  Tarascan  project, 
took  place  in  1945.  Although  drawn  for  the 
most  part  from  one  single  village  (Jara- 
cuaro),  material  on  the  ideology  and  lore 
of  the  Tarascans  was  gathered  from  several 
other  towns.  The  purpose  of  the  investiga- 
tion was  to  obtain  a  picture  of  what  we 
might  call  their  world  view:  ideas  and  be- 
liefs about  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
world,  the  natural  and  the  supernatural 
elements,  the  main  religious  concepts,  their 
folk  science  or  lore.  This  kind  of  material 
is  most  frequently  expressed  in  narrative 
folklore. 

Cheran  and  Tzintzuntzan,  the  two  com- 
munities for  which  full  monographs  are 
available,  are  rather  conservative  towns 
where  the  agrarian  movement  has  been 
week.  Jaracuaro,  on  an  island  in  Lake 
Patzcuaro,  where  most  of  the  author's 
material  was  gathered,  is  a  town  of  hat 
makers  and  farmers.  From  a  total  popula- 
tion of  about  900  only  eight  men  were  still 
agraristas  in  1945.  Most  of  the  rest  of  the 
town  considered  themselves  sinarquistas, 
were  organized,  and  controlled  the  local 
government.  Had  the  problem  of  this  paper 
been  stated  before  the  field  work,  more 
material  would  have  been  obtained  from 
predominantly  agrarista  towns,  but  this 
monograph  deals  mostly  with  the  conserva- 
tive and  sinarquista  positions.  A  detailed 
study  of  the  Tarascan  agi-arian  movement 
and  what  it  has  meant  for  the  Tarascan 


13.  Rubin  de  la  Borbolla  and  Beals.  1940;  Beals.  1946, 
ix;  Foster.  1948,  1. 

14.  Beals,  1946, 

15.  Foster,   1948. 

16.  West,  1948. 


culture  is  greatly  needed  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  the  area. 
*     *     * 

A  comparative  study  is  not  attempted  in 
this  paper.  Studies  of  Indian  communities 
in  Central  and  South  America  show  that 
similar  problems  exist  in  these  areas.  The 
change  of  a  folk  culture  in  the  direction 
of  greater  assimilation  by  the  national  cul- 
ture is  best  exemplified  in  Redfield's  Yuca- 
tan study'"  and  it  can  be  assumed  to  be  a 
general  process.  The  economic  organization 
of  the  traditional  cult  is  based  on  the  prim- 
itive economic  mechanisms  of  reciprocity 
of  services  and  gifts.  Under  the  impact  of 
a  modern  economy  this  organization  be- 
comes inadequate  and  its  obligations  are 
felt  to  be  onerous."  The  attempts  at  radical 
change  which  took  place  in  some  Michoa- 
can  communities  do  not  seem  to  be  general. 
In  some  other  cases  the  change  away  from 
expensive  obligations  to  the  cult  is  in- 
volved with  conversion  to  Protestantism" 
or  can  be  accomplished  gradually  without 
the  violent  conflict  which  characterizes  this 
development  in  Michoacan.  -" 

A  comparative  study  of  cases  similar  to 
that  discussed  in  this  paper  would  have  to 
look  into  every  local  circumstance  for  the 
relation  between  the  changing  village  econ- 
omy and  the  economics  and  organization 
of  the  local  cult.  On  the  other  hand  the 
national  pattern  in  which  those  communi- 
ties live  undoubtedly  influences  the  form 
of  the  change,  whether  gradual,  schismatic 
or  anticlerical.  The  Mexican  Revolution, 
which  can  be  understood  only  in  national 
terms,  was  the  main  determinant  of  the 
direction  of  change  taken  in  most  Taras- 
can villages.  The  influence  of  Protestant 
missions  also  depends  on  the  national 
policies  of  the  countries  concerned.  Any 
comparative  study  consequently  will  have 
to  include  the  relations  existing  between 
the  national  and  peasant  cultures  involved. 

17.  Redfield.  1941. 

18.  Mishkin,  1946.  446;  Carrasco,  1951,  105-7. 

19.  For  Guatemala,  see  Tax.  personal  communication; 
perhaps  also  in  Peru,  see  Tschopik,   1947.  48.  53. 

20.  Carrasco,   1951;   Tsciiopik,    1947.  24,  45-6. 


THE  ECONOMIC  BASIS  OF  TARASCAN  COMMUNITIES 


The  Indian  Village  Communities 
OF  Mexico 

The  starting  point  of  our  discussion  will 
be  the  Indian  village  communities  formed 
after  the  Spanish  conquest  by  a  blend  of 
Spanish  and  Indian  institutions.  These 
communities  will  be  described  in  their 
general  traits,  common  to  all  of  central 
Mexico,  in  order  to  provide  a  picture  of 
the  national  scene,  and  also  because  con- 
crete illustrative  material  for  the  Taras- 
cans  is  on  some  points  unavailable  at  the 
present  time. 

Before  the  Spanish  conquest,  most  of  the 
Indians  in  the  central  valleys  of  Mexico. 
including  the  Tarascans,  were  organized  in 
communities,     their     niembers     tied     to^ 


gether  both  by  kinship  bonds  and  by  own- 
ing land  in  common.^  Such  communities 
were  caiiea  caLpuiu  in  Nahuatl  and  calpul, 
harrio,  or  puehlo  in  Spanish  sources. 

The  larger  political  units  were  formed 
by  a  number  of  calpuUi  brought  together 
under  a  common  government  by  a  ruling 
nobility. 

The  Indians  of  the  calpuUi,  or  common- 
ers, were  subordinate  to  the  nobility."  The 
nobles  held  the  high  positions  in  govern- 
ment, war  and  religion.  The  commoners 
had  to  pay  tribute  to  them  either  in  kind  or 
in  work.  This  labor  was  employed  for  pub- 
lic works  or  in  tilling  the  land  attached  to 
offices  held  by  the  nobles. 

In  central  Mexico  the  nobles  could  own 
private  land  which  was  worked  by  a  third 
social  class  of  tenants  (Nahuatl,  mayeque). 
There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  this 
type  of  landownership  existed  in  Michoa- 
can,^  although  it  is  highly  probable.* 

After  the  conquest,  the  Spaniards  re- 
placed the  Indian  nobility  as  the  dominant 
class  in  society.  The  commoners'  tribute 
now  went  to  the  Spanish  state  or  to  in- 
dividual conquistadores  (encomenderos). 
The  Spaniards  also  owned  land  privately 
in  contrast  to  the  communal  ownership  of 
Indian  communities.  They  engaged  in 
agriculture  (mainly  in  cash  crops  such  as 
sugar),  cattle  raising,  and  mining.  They 
held   all   governmental   positions   and   to 

1.  For  the  Tarascans,  see  Relaei6n,  1869.  15,  21,  29,  53. 

2.  For   Michoacan,    see   Relaclon,    1869,    13ff.;    Zurita, 
1891.  166. 

3.  Zurita,  1891,  166. 

4.  R«lacl6n,  1861.  24. 


some  extent  they  also  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing and  trade. 

Within  this  system  the  Indians  comprised 
a  special  class  or  caste  under  a  different 
system  of  law  which  gave  them  specific 
duties  and  protections. 

The  Indian  political  units  were  either 
kept  or  rearranged  through  numerous  re- 
settlements and  patterned  after  the  Spanish 
township.  These  communities,  after  the 
contact  period  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
with  their  special  type  of  economy  and 
government,  form  the  immediate  back- 
ground for  modern  developments. 

Within  the  general  economic  system  of 
the  colony,  the  role  of  the  Indian  was  that 
of  paying  tribute  and  supplying  labor  to 
Spanish  enterprise.  Every  Indian  town 
had  to  pay  a  fixed  tribute  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  for  which  the  whole  community  was 
held  responsible.  It  was  also  the  town's  re- 
sponsibility to  supply  a  definite  number  of 
laborers  to  be  hired  by  Spanish  entre- 
preneurs. This  type  of  forced  labor  with 
pay  was  called  repartiviiento,  mita,  or  coat- 
equil. 

Indians  who  left  their  communities  to 
work  permanently  in  Spanish  enterprises, 
either  as  free  or  debt-bond  laborers,  mixed 
with  Negroes  and  whites,  forming  the  so- 
called  castas,  and  usually  lost  their  Indian 
culture  and  language. 

Throughout  post-Conquest  times,  Indian 
communities  had  a  great  degree  of  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  autonomy,  but  they 
never  were  closed  units.  They  comprised 
only  one  of  several  different  types  of  social 
units  in  Mexico  (haciendas,  mining  com- 
munities, urban  centers)  which  made  up 
Mexican  society. 

JThe  Indian  communities  were  cajled^in 
Spanisn,  pueoios  or  repii.hi.icas^.p  lv.r(ios2 


.(Indian  towns  or  republics).  We  will  use 
village  community  or  land-holding  village 
as  terms  known  in  sociological  literature 
for  similar  units  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
They  are  Sorokin's  Type  1  of  rural  com- 
munities: "a  village  community  of  peasant 
joint  owners."^ 

These  communities  were  to  some  extent 
economically  self-sufficient  but  by  trading, 
paying  tribute,  supplying  labor  to  Spanish 
enterprise,  and  losing  individuals  to  the 
growing  free  lower  classes  (castas),  they 

5.    Sorokin.  1930.  1:560. 
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fitted   into    the   class   system   of   colonial 
Mexico. 

Every  Indian  community  was  also  a  cul- 
tural unit  and  had  a  large  degree  of  cul- 
tural distinctiveness.  These  cultures,  how- 
ever, were  also  strongly  influenced  by  na- 
tional, economic,  governmental  and  re- 
ligious institutions.  They  are  characterized 
as  folk  or  local  peasant  cultures. 

The  other  main  type  of  social  unit  in 
rural  Mexico  was  the  privately  owned  es- 
tate, in  Spanish,  hacienda.  Haciendas  can 
be  included  in  Sorokin's  Type  5  of  rural 
communities:  "a  latifundian,  manorial,  or 
large  estate  type  of  rural  agregate  (pri- 
vately owned).""  The  conflict  between 
these  two  types  of  social  units,  pueblo  and 
hacienda,  is  the  essence  of  the  history  of 
rural  Mexico.  During  this  conflict  the  vil- 
lage communities  receded  in  the  face  of  the 
growing  haciendas,  while  within  the  vil- 
lages the  trend  was  toward  individualiza- 
tion of  landownership  and  toward  be- 
coming Sorokin's  Type  3,  i.  e.  "a  rural  ag- 
gregate of  individual  farmer-owners."" 
*     *     * 

The  colonial  village  community  was  the 
primary  economic  unit,  to  some  extent  self- 
sufficient  but  never  completely  so.  In  a 
society  based  on  agriculture,  it  was  the 
main  landowning  unit.  Every  village  com- 
munity had  the  following  kinds  of  com- 
munal land:  jundo  legal,  the  site  on  which 
the  town  was  built;  ejido,  land  for  the  com- 
mon use  of  all  the  villagers  (mainly  woods 
and  pasture  lands) ;  tierras  de  repartimi- 
ento,  land  owned  by  the  community  but 
allotted  for  the  personal  use  of  the  vil- 
lagers; and  finally  propios,  lands  which 
were  communally  worked,  or  more  fre- 
quently rented  out.  The  produce  of  these 
was  kept  as  a  community  fund  {caja  de 
comunidad)  and  used  to  defray  municipal 
expenses.'*  Important  among  these  expenses 
are  those  related  to  the  organization  of  the 
cult  and  the  support  of  the  Church.'' 

Agriculture  was  the  economic  basis  of 
most  of  these  communities.  Many  house- 
hold crafts  were  also  of  great  importance. 
In  some  industries,  products  were  con- 
sumed in  the  household;  in  others,  they 
were  traded  over  certain  areas.  There  was 
much  town  specialization  in  those  crafts 
which  involved  intense  commerce. 

For  various  reasons  differences  in  wealth 
came  to  exist  within  the  community:  The 
Indian  nobility  kept  some  of  their  private 

6.  Ibid.,  563. 

7.  Ibid.,  562. 

8.  Mendleta  y  Niinez,  1934,  53-70;  Harlng.  1947.  174-5. 

9.  ChAvez  Orozco.  1934,  passim;  1943.  Chapter  3. 


holdings."  Commerce  also  must  have 
caused  some  inequality  in  wealth.  Further- 
more, it  seems  that  the  lands  for  distribu- 
tion were  not  redistributed  at  certain  inter- 
vals of  time.  Private  property  prevailed 
within  the  community,  although  the  prop- 
erty title  was  vested  in  the  community  and 
outsiders  were  excluded  from  ownership. 
This  internal  organization  of  private  prop- 
erty among  community  members  allowed 
some  concentration  of  land.  From  early 
times  all  these  factors  produced  differences 
in  wealth  within  the  villages,  but  the  com- 
munal ownership  of  land,  always  basic, 
maintained  the  solidarity  of  the  villagers, 
as  against  outsiders. 

The  Indian  communities  were  provided 
with  an  adaptation  of  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment in  Spanish  townships: 

"From  one  to  four  Indian  regidores  and  one 
or  two  Indian  alcaldes,  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  pueblo,  were  to  be  chosen  each  year  in 
the  presence  of  the  priest  and  the  local  co7-regi- 
dor  (later  subdelegate),  and  relieved  during 
their  term  of  office  of  tribute  and  personal  serv- 
ices. The  alcaldes  shared  jurisdiction  with  the 
hereditary  native  chief  or  cacique,  were  aided 
by  one  or  more  Indian  alguaciles.  sometimes 
collected  the  local  tribute,  and  had  authority 
to  make  arrests  and  punish  minor  offenses 
such  as  drunkenness  and  failure  to  attend 
mass."" 

The  actual  functioning  of  this  system  is 
documented  for  early  times.'- 

With  the  Spanish  conquest  the  higher 
strata  of  Indian  society  and  the  related  cul- 
ture disappeared,  but  the  Spaniards  also 
granted  to  the  Indian  nobles,  mainly  to  the 
town  chiefs  (caciques) ,  privileges  which 
allowed  them  to  survive  for  a  long  time 
as  a  privileged  group  within  the  Indian 
communities. 

This  surviving  Indian  nobility  first  had 
the  prerogative  of  filling  higher  offices  in 
town  government.  Conflict  on  this  point 
arose  very  early  because  of  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  Indian  nobles  and  the  com- 
moners' reluctance  to  obey  them.'^  On  the 
other  hand  we  know  that  Indian  nobles 
kept  a  great  amount  of  wealth  and  power 
until  the  early  nineteenth  century.'*  The 
scanty  evidence  as  yet  published  suggests 
that  the  system  by  which  Indian  nobles 
controlled  higher  offices  gradually  gave 
way   to    a   system   where   the   ex-officers 

10.  Zavala  and  Costelo,  1939-45,  passim;  Humboldt.  1: 
429-30. 

11.  Harlng,  1947.  174. 

12.  Chavez  Orozco.  1943,  ch.  1. 

13.  Zurita.  1891.  100-108;  168-169;  188-189. 

14.  Humboldt.    1811,    1:422-3. 
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formed  a  council  of  elders  who  controlled 
community  affairs  and  the  nomination  of 
new  officers.^'' 

This  is  the  system  which  seems  to  be 
typical  of  Indian-Spanish  towns  in  Middle 
and  South  America.^"  It  has  been  best 
characterized  by  Tax  for  Guatemala," 
where  secular  and  religious  officials  are 
arranged  in  a  hierarchical  sequence  through 
which  every  man  is  supposed  to  pass.  Those 
who  have  thus  fulfilled  their  duties  toward 
the  community  enter  the  category  of  elders 
and  form  a  council  which  holds  power  and 
controls  the  giving  of  offices. 

A  basic  trait  in  the  political  system  of 
the  Indian  village  community  was  the  close 
interrelation  of  the  religious  and  secular 
aspects  of  town  organization  by  having 
civil  officers  perform  some  religious  func- 
tion or  by  considering  certain  religious  of- 
fices prerequisite  for  the  civil. 

Native  religion  before  the  Spanish  con- 
quest was  based  on  a  number  of  gods  rep- 
resenting the  different  natural  elements, 
economic  activities,  and  the  social  groups 
formed  by  kinship  and  the  division  of  labor 
(clans,  trades,  towns,  etc.).  After  the 
Spanish  conquest,  Catholicism  was  forced 
on  the  Indians  and  a  Catholic  priesthood 
replaced  the  native  one.  A  syncretism  of 
the  Indian  gods  with  similar  Catholic  saints 
occurred.  This  replacement  or  fusion  of 
Indian  gods  with  Catholic  saints  and  also 
the  preservation  of  pagan  festivals  by  de- 
voting them  to  the  saints  were  acknowl- 
edged and  even  fostered  by  the  Spanish 
missionaries. 

Every  Indian  community  was  provided 
with  a  church,  a  priest,  and  a  sexton.  There 
were  also  two  or  three  chanters  and  two 
fiscales,  old  men  in  charge  of  calling  the 
Indians  to  religious  services  and  instruc- 
tion.^" 

Very  important  in  this  new  religion  were 
the  festivals  connected  with  the  yearly  cy- 
cle of  Catholic  ritual.  They  were  organized 
by  devout  individuals  who  took  care  of  a 
particular  festival  and  assisted  the  priest. 
Civil  officers  also  participated. 

Part  of  the  native  religion  not  related 
to  the  Church  rituals  survived,  because  of 
the  considerable  community  autonomy, 
mainly  as  private  ceremonies  or  supersti- 
tions relating  to  technological  or  life  cycle 
activities   (sickness,  for  instance). 

These   aspects   of   unorganized   religion 

15.  Chavez  Orozco,  1943,  Chapter  2. 

16.  For  Peru,  see  Mishkln,  1946,  443-448. 

17.  Tax,  1937,  especially  442-444.  The  question  of  land 
tenure,  however,  is  not  discussed.  For  this  point,  see 
Wagley,  1941,  56-66. 

18.  Haring,  1947,  174. 


and  the  native  elements  incorporated  into 
the  local  Catholic  cult  made  up  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  local  folk  culture  of  each 
community. 

*     *     * 

That  Michoacan  followed  the  same  gen- 
eral process  as  the  rest  of  peasant  Mexico 
is  well  attested  in  a  number  of  sources. 
West's  recent  survey  of  the  cultural  geog- 
raphy of  Michoacan  includes  colonial  data 
on  the  economic  aspects  (population,  agri- 
culture, settlements,  and  handicrafts) 
which  show  that  Michoacan  developed 
along  the  same  lines  as  the  rest  of  Mexico." 
These  economic  aspects  will  be  considered 
further,  for  many  still  survive  into  modern 
times.  The  politico-religious  organization 
of  colonial  times  will  be  discussed  later. 

The  Decline  of  the  Village  Community 

Together  with  the  patterning  of  Indian 
communities  after  Spanish  townships,  the 
Spaniards  introduced  into  Mexico  private 
ownership  of  land.  They  acquired  large 
estates  (haciendas)  which  were  worked 
with  Negro  or  Indian  labor  and  whose  pro- 
duce was  primarily  destined  for  the  na- 
tional or  world  market.  These  two  types  of 
land  tenure,  —  communal  property  of  vil- 
lage communities  and  private  property  of 
haciendas,  —  have  been  in  conflict  through- 
out the  history  of  Mexico.  This  conflict  be- 
gan early  in  colonial  times;  it  reached  its 
climax  with  the  almost  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  village  communities  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of 
the  present. 

With  Mexican  independence  began  the 
application  of  political  and  economic  poli- 
cies of  liberalism,  and  greater  decay  of  the 
village  communities  set  in. 

The  Indians  were  no  longer  considered 
a  special  caste  under  a  different  system  of 
law,  but  Mexican  citizens  with  equal  rights. 
Although  Indian  tribute  was  aboUshed,  the 
Indians  also  lost  the  protections  afforded 
by  the  Leyes  de  Indias  to  their  autonomous 
government.-"  The  most  important  blow  to 
the  Indian  village  community,  though,  was 
the  loss  of  their  economic  foundation:  com- 
munal ownership  of  land. 

Three  centuries  after  the  Spanish  con- 
quest, the  Church  had  become  the  largest 
landowner  of  the  country.  The  fight  for 
abolishing  ownership  of  land  held  in  mort- 
main by  the  church  came  to  be  the  domi- 
nant fact  in  the  nineteenth  century  history 
of  Mexico. 
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This  fight  turned  out  to  be  an  attack  on 
inalienable  landed  property  in  general,  in- 
cluding the  Indian  communal  lands.  The 
purpose  was  to  free  those  lands  thus  re- 
moved from  commerce  and  throw  them  to 
the  free  play  of  the  market,  creating  a  class 
of  small  farmer-owners  with  a  well  de- 
veloped idea  of  property  which  would 
make  for  social  and  economic  progress. 

The  abolition  of  landownership  by  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  corporations  was  first 
written  into  law  in  1856  and  incorporated 
into  the  1857  constitution  during  the  period 
of  Mexican  history  known  as  the  Re- 
forma.-'  The  enforcement  of  these  meas- 
ures, in  so  far  as  they  concerned  the  lands 
of  Indian  towns,  was  usually  delayed  until 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.-- 

The  Indians'  communal  lands  were  al- 
lotted as  private  property  among  the  vil- 
lagers. Once  the  property  title  was  in  in- 
dividual hands,  with  the  possibility  of  be- 
ing sold  to  anybody,  outsiders  found  the 
way  open  to  acquire  land  which,  through 
communal  land  title,  had  formerly  been  re- 
served for  the  villagers.  The  greater  eco- 
nomic power  of  the  non-Indians,  and  fre- 
quently unfair  practices,  allowed  them  to 
acquire  a  great  amount  of  land  from  Indian 
villages.  The  concentration  of  land  in 
haciendas  and  the  impoverishment  of  the 
villages  were  thus  facilitated.  This  pro- 
cess was  accelerated  during  the  Porfirio 
Diaz  regime  (1877-1911)  because  of  the 
general  economic  progress  of  that  period. 
The  inflow  of  capital,  building  of  railroads, 
development  of  mining  and  other  indus- 
tries, also  led  to  a  rise  of  land  values  and 
an  increase  of  capital  seeking  to  invest  in 

land.-'-' 

*     *     * 

In  summary,  after  the  reforms  of  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  haciendas 
grew  enormously  at  the  expense  of  the 
formerly  communal  land  of  the  \illage 
communities  or  of  land  allotted  to  individ- 
ual Indians  who  were  not  able  to  keep  pos- 
session. On  the  other  hand,  the  remaining 
village  communities  changed  from  units 
of  peasant  joint  owners  to  rural  aggregates 
of  individual  farmer-owners. 

The  growth  of  the  haciendas  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  land-holding  villages  and  the 
change  within  the  villages  from  communal 
to  private  property  represented  the  general 
national  trend  of  change  in  rural  Mexico, 
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up  to  the  Mexican  Revolution  of  1910.  This 
found  its  legal  expression  in  the  Reforma 
and  subsequent  laws  aimed  at  suppressing 
communal  property.  The  change,  however, 
went  at  a  different  pace  in  different  re- 
gions. Mexico,  due  to  the  diversity  of  its 
territory  and  population,  is  characterized 
by  a  very  unequal  development  of  its  vari- 
ous regions,  thus  allowing  different  types 
of  society  and  culture  to  live  together  even 
if  connected  and  coordinated  into  a  single 
nation.  The  political  and  legal  changes 
of  the  late  nineteenth  century  represent 
only  the  turning  point  at  which  this  gen- 
eral trend  of  change  became  the  dominant 
political  issue  and  required  expression  in 
the  nation's  legal  system. 

In  marginal  regions,  however,  the  land- 
holding  village,  regardless  of  how  many 
changes  in  its  organization  were  required, 
survived  and  held  its  own  against  the 
haciendas,  in  the  same  way  as  haciendas 
had  been  the  dominant  type  of  economy  in 
parts  of  Mexico  at  the  time  when  com- 
munal ownership  of  villages  was  recog- 
nized and  protected  by  law.  Consequently, 
in  discussing  the  development  of  a  particu- 
lar region  like  Michoacan,  further  inquiry 
is  essential  to  determine  to  what  extent 
and  in  what  manner  this  national  trend 
of  change  has  taken  place. 
*     •     * 

Private  estates  had  been  introduced  into 
Michoacan  by  the  Spaniards  since  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  They  be- 
gan in  northern  Michoacan  where  the  land 
was  particularly  suited  for  stock  raising, 
and  in  the  tierra  caliente  where  they  con- 
centrated on  cattle  and  sugar  cane.  "This  is 
the  area  where  the  hacienda  type  of  econ- 
omy predominated  until  the  Revolution. 

Information  is  available  on  the  political- 
religious  organization  of  Indian  towns  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  (from 
around  1789)  and  will  be  discussed  later 
(Chapter  3).  In  the  economic  scene,  the 
impact  of  the  haciendas  on  the  holding 
villages  was  at  that  time  already  notice- 
able. Some  of  the  haciendas,  like  La  Gua- 
racha  in  the  Zamora  area  and  those  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Patzcuaro,  which 
after  the  Revolution  were  subject  to  land 
reforms  and  which  are  today  on  the  edge 
of  Tarascan-speaking  territory,  were  al- 
ready in  existence. 

The  villages  in  the  northern  and  southern 
areas  had  to  supplement  their  native  econ- 
omy with  work  in  neighboring  haciendas. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  main  factor 
leading  to  the  decline  and  final  disappear- 
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ance  of  native  speech  in  those  areas,  a  pro- 
cess which  began  in  the  late  eighteenth 
century  and  was  greatly  accelerated  after 
Independence. 

In  central  Michoacan,  the  Sierra  and  the 
Lake  areas  (except  the  southern  shore) , 
the  land-holding  villages  predominated 
and  were  devoted  mainly  to  agriculture 
and  handicrafts." 

During  the  Profirio  Diaz  period,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Reforma  Laws  abolishing 
communal  property,  and  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  country  brought  about 
further  growth  of  the  haciendas. 

In  Tzintzuntzan,  the  formerly  communal 
lands  were  distributed  among  the  villagers, 
and  individual  titles  had  been  given  by 
1885.  Between  1885  and  1902,  a  large  part 
of  the  best  agricultural  land  and  most  of 
the  communal,  non-agricultural  lands  were 
sold,  legally  or  otherwise,  to  outsiders  who, 
with  these  lands,  established  haciendas."' 

In  the  swamp  of  Zacapu,  a  company  was 
formed  at  the  end  of  the  century  in  order 
to  reclaim  swamp  land.  Thus,  several 
haciendas  were  established  in  a  swamp, 
which  had  been  the  property  of  the  neigh- 
boring Indian  towns.  At  least  one  of  these 
haciendas  sems  to  have  managed  to  ac- 
quire further  land  from  the  village  of 
Tarejero.-" 

In  many  towns,  however,  the  Indians  re- 
sisted the  operation  of  the  Reforma  laws 
during  most  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  1902,  the  state  legislature  passed  a  law 
regarding  the  distribution  of  the  property 
of  extinct  Indian  communities  (Ley  y  re- 
glamento  sohre  reparto  de  hienes  de  las  ex- 
tinguidas  comtnunidades  indigenas,  18  de 
junio  y  4  de  Julio  1902).  It  provided  that 
the  formerly  communal  land  of  the  Indians 
could  not  be  sold  or  mortgaged;  that  in 
order  to  distribute  the  land  every  town 
should  appoint  two  representatives;  that 
in  case  the  state  government  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  town's  choice  of  representa- 
tives it  should  appoint  attorneys  (apodera- 
dos);  that  the  towns  should  entrust  their 
land  titles  to  the  authorities;  and  that  if 
the  towns  did  not  appoint  representatives 
after  a  certain  period  of  time  the  govern- 
ment would  name  the  attorneys.  In  most 
cases  it  was  the  government  which  ap- 
pointed the  attorneys. 

This  procedure  apparently  was  intended 
to  keep  the  lands  from  being  sold  to  non- 
Indians,  but  although  the  land  of  the  vil- 
lages was  not  sold  outright,  it  was  leased 
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for  thirty  or  fifty  years  at  very  low  rents, 
so  the  Indians  were  actually  left  without 
land.  This  is  reported  to  have  happened  in 
about  fifty  towns.-' 

The  above  information  does  not  specify 
which  towns  lost  their  lands.  The  only  con- 
crete case  cited  is  that  involving  the  jefe 
politico  of  Uruapan,  a  district  which  in- 
cluded several  Indian  villages.  Unfortu- 
nately, no  more  information  is  available. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  then, 
haciendas  were  found  in  the  more  level 
and  warm  areas  north  of  the  Sierra  and 
Lake  Patzcuaro,  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Patzcuaro,  and  also  south  of  the 
present  Tarascan  region  on  the  slopes  to- 
ward the  hot  country.  No  hacienda  has 
been  studied  nor  is  this  the  environment 
wherein  the  changes  discussed  in  this  paper 
take  place.  The  present  Tarascan-speaking 
area  has  not  been  dominated  by  haciendas, 
but  is  one  of  those  where  the  towns  of 
Indian  peasants  and  artisans  have  survived 
longer,  no  matter  what  changes  in  land 
tenure  occurred  within  the  village. 

The  main  reason  for  the  preservation  of 
Indian  communities  seems  to  be  that  this 
area  was  less  desirable  for  the  hacienda 
type  of  exploitation.  The  mountainous 
character,  forests,  and  cold  climate  did 
not  make  it  suitable  for  the  introduction 
of  cattle  or  cash  crops  in  large  estates.^^ 

The  necessary  background  for  our  prob- 
lem refers  to  the  developments  within  the 
Indian  villages  in  relation  to  the  haciendas 
and  to  the  individualization  of  land  tenure 
as  it  took  place  from  the  late  nineteenth 
century  to  the  present  time. 

The  changes  within  the  surviving  Indian 
towns  can  be  described  from  two  points 
of  view:  (a)  disrupting  factors  making  for 
conflict  within  the  village  and  breaking  the 
solidarity  of  the  villagers  against  outsiders; 
(b)  the  basic  conservatism  of  the  villages, 
i.  e.,  the  survival  of  fundamental  economic 
conditions  which  tend  to  preserve  the  ex- 
istence and  internal  solidarity  of  the  vil- 
lages. 

The  main  disrupting  factor  is  that  of 
property  differences  within  the  village.  As 
pointed  out  by  Tannenbaum'-^  for  Mexico 
at  large,  the  villages  do  not  have  sufficient 
land  for  the  needs  of  all  their  inhabitants, 
and  considerable  differences  as  to  property 
in  land  exist  within  the  community,  some 
people  owning  an  adequate  amount  (ac- 
cording to  local  standards  of  living) ,  some 
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others  being  landless.  This  condition  seems 
to  have  been  present  even  at  the  time  when 
land  was  owned  by  the  village,  wherever 
private  property  existed  within  the  com- 
munity. When  private  ownership  became 
general  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  differentiation  as  to  wealth  with- 
in the  villages  undoubtedly  increased. 

Although  no  detailed  statistics  are  avail- 
able for  the  Tarascan  area,  the  existing  in- 
formation shows  that  inequality  in  landed 
property  within  the  villages  was  prevalent, 
although  in  different  degrees,  in  the  vari- 
ous Tarascan  villages.  It  has  been  reported 
for  the  Canada  villages,''"  Urapicho,^^ 
Cheran,'-  Tzintzuntzan,'^  Paracho,  Chara- 
pan  and  Jaracuaro''^  either  for  pre-revolu- 
tionary  or  modern  times. 

The  range  in  inequality  is  perhaps  less 
in  some  small  Canada  villages,  which  have 
preserved  as  communal  holding  the  agri- 
cultural lands  of  the  community.^'  In  a 
large  agricultural  town  like  Cheran,  where 
laborers  come  to  work  in  harvest  time  from 
neighboring  towns,^"  the  differences  are 
considerable.  A  great  number  of  larger 
landowners  rent  part  of  their  lands  on  a 
share  crop  basis  to  other  villagers,  and 
there  are  some  completely  landless  men." 

Many  Tarascan  villages  discourage  the 
selling  of  land  to  outsiders,  the  approval 
of  the  town  being  necessary  for  such  trans- 
actions.-"* The  increased  inequality  seems 
to  have  been  greater  in  those  places  where 
selling  to  strangers  took  place.  At  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Revolution,  this  was  the  case  in 
some  Cariada  villages  where  the  largest 
landholders  were  mestizos  from  neighbor- 
ing towns.^" 

The  custom  by  which  individuals  take 
care  of  financing  a  given  religious  festival 
also  led  some  villagers  to  sell  or  pawn  and 
later  lose  their  lands.  Such  was  the  case  in 
Urapicho  before  the  Revolution.'"  In  La 
Caiiada  this  was  not  only  a  factor  in  has- 
tening the  loss  of  lands  but  also  the  way  by 
which  outsiders  got  hold  of  them,  for  the 
Indians  pawned  their  lands  to  money- 
lenders in  mestizo  towns.^^ 

In  all  towns  where  there  are  landless 
people,  the  latter  go  out  to  work  in  neigh- 
boring towns  or  farms,  for  instance  Nahua- 
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tzen'"  and  Jaracuaro.  This  was  particu- 
larly the  case  in  towns  near  haciendas  to 
which  they  had  lost  their  lands,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  villages  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Patzcuaro.  Work  in  those 
haciendas  was  essential  to  the  livelihood 
of  the  villages." 

These  differences  in  wealth  within  the 
villages  were  responsible  for  the  splitting 
of  the  villages  into  opposite  parties  in  re- 
lation to  the  conflicts  unleashed  by  the 
Revolution,  which  will  be  described  below. 
No  matter  how  violent  this  conflict  be- 
came at  times,  it  should  always  be  kept  in 
mind  that  these  disrupting  factors  were 
never  more  than  a  tendency.  The  concen- 
tration of  property  was  not  large  enough  to 
lead  to  the  formation  of  haciendas,  and  the 
village  as  a  functioning  economic  unit  was 
not  destroyed.  There  are  other  factors,  re- 
lating to  land  tenure  and  agricultural 
methods,  to  which  can  be  ascribed  the 
basic  conservatism  of  the  villages  which 
still  keeps  the  community  together. 

Practically  every  village  has  some  com- 
munal lands  left.  Permanent  agricultural 
lands  are  still  communal  in  only  five  of 
the  ten  Caiiada  villages.  There,  title  to  the 
land  is  held  by  the  town,  but  within  the 
town  private  property  prevails,  and  land 
can  be  inherited  and  sold  among  villagers.^* 
Some  other  towns  have,  besides  the  indi- 
vidually owned  lands,  communal  croplands 
which  are  worked  in  common,  usually  by 
the  landless  farmers,  their  produce  going 
in  part  to  the  workers,  in  part  to  the 
town.''  Forest  land  is  communal  every- 
where, and  all  villagers  have  the  right  to 
gather  wood  or  to  farm  temporary  clear- 
ings. Only  recently  (in  the  1930's),  have 
the  Federal  Forest  Laws  required  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tax  and  securing  of  a  permit  for 
those  activities."' 

Although  cultivated  lands  are  privately 
owned  the  agricultural  technique  demands 
the  cooperation  of  the  whole  community. 
Beals  thus  describes  this  system  in  Cheran: 

"The  so-called  'plains'  consist  of  several  large 
areas,  subdivided  in  numerous  privately  owned 
plots.  Maize  and  wheat  are  the  principal  crops 
grown.  The  'plains'  are  cultivated  in  alternate 
years  under  supervision  of  the  town  govern- 
ment. Harvest  dates  are  fixed  by  the  town  coun- 
cil; after  the  final  date,  the  'plains'  become  com- 
munity pasture.  Fencing  of  individual  plots  is 
not  permitted,   nor  is  planting  in  consecutive 
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years.  Therefore,  men  who  own  land  in  only 
one  'plain'  plant  only  every  other  year.  Conse- 
quently, everyone  tries  to  have  land  in  at  least 
two  'plains'."" 

Similarly  in  Jaracuaro,  the  whole  island 
is  divided  into  two  sections  which  are  al- 
ternately cultivated. 

West  describes  this  system  as  general 
in  the  Sierra.^** 

Given  this  system  of  cultivation,  the  re- 
sistance against  selling  land  to  outsiders  is 
easily  understandable  as  all  farmers  have 
to  work  in  close  agreement.  Any  outsider 
using  his  land  in  a  different  way  would 
disrupt  the  whole  system. 

This  question  of  disintegrative  versus 
conservative  tendencies  within  the  villages 
can  also  be  discussed  in  relation  to  a  sub- 
sistence economy  or  a  market  economy.  No 
doubt,  in  proportion  as  production  is  for 
consumption  within  the  village,  the  easier 
it  is  for  the  community  to  hold  its  own 
against  disrupting  influences;  the  more  it 
is  intended  for  a  larger  market,  the  more 
likely  it  is  that  outside  influences  will  pene- 
trate the  life  of  the  community. 

The  connection  of  any  Tarascan  village 
economy,  whether  agricultural  or  depend- 
ing on  crafts,  to  the  national  and  world 
markets  is  undisputed  and  has  been  set 
forth  clearly.*"  Part  of  the  agricultural 
products,  practically  all  handicrafts,  and  a 
sizable  amount  of  labor  are  sold  out  by 
producers,  while  most  consumption  goods 
are  bought  from  outside,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  part  of  the  food  (housing  and  cloth- 
ing to  a  much  lesser  extent).  However, 
production  of  food,  mainly  corn  for  the 
villagers'  own  consumption,  is  basic  to  the 
economy  of  the  villages  and  their  relation 
to  the  national  economy.  This  fact  deter- 
mines their  attitude  toward  land  and  corn. 
Land  is  the  most  desired  form  of  property 
and  the  safest  way  of  investing  money,  be- 
cause of  the  security  it  will  give  as  a  source 
of  corn.  The  ability  to  produce  one's  own 
corn  is  the  supreme  aspiration  of  every 
farmer. 

An  analysis  of  agricultural  economics 
shows  that  farming  on  poor  land  in  Cheran 
(a  prosperous  farming  town)  and  Tzin- 
tzuntzan  is  done  at  a  loss;  that  is,  produc- 
tion costs  (equipment,  taxes,  labor,  etc.) 
are  greater  than  the  value  of  the  crop.'"' 
Owners  of  such  lands  could  earn  more  by 
hiring  out  as  laborers  than  by  working 
their  own  fields.^^     This  way  of  farming 


goes  on  because,  as  Beals  says,  "The 
Cheran  point  of  view  does  not  reckon  agri- 
cultural activity  in  terms  of  interest,  pro- 
fits and  wages,  but  in  terms  of  maize  in  the 
storage  houses."" 

Monzon,'^''  in  discussing  the  Indian  prob- 
lem of  Mexico  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Western  civilization,  considers  the  Indians 
together  with  the  unemployed  as  a  labor 
reserve,  only  occasionally  put  to  use.  If 
one  views  the  situation  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Western  economic  system  and 
considers  the  fact  that  farming  is  done  at 
a  loss,  the  great  importance  of  emigration,"* 
and  the  enormous  response  of  labor  during 
the  war  when  laborers  (braceros)  were 
contracted  to  work  in  the  United  States, 
one  wonders  if  the  basic  factor  preserving 
the  self-centered  Indian  villages  and  their 
folk  culture  is  the  strength  of  these,  or 
rather  the  inability  of  the  Western  econ- 
omic system  to  absorb  those  people  whom 
the  disruptive  tendencies  created  by  this 
system  throw  out  to  the  labor  market. 

Handicrafts  are  very  important  to  the 
economy  of  many  Tarascan  villages,  and 
changes  have  to  be  examined  in  this  field. 

Throughout  the  Colonial  and  Indepen- 
dence periods,  many  changes  took  place  in 
industries  and  their  location.  These  changes 
have  been  described  by  West."^  Of  interest 
to  our  subject  are  changes  as  related  to  the 
disruptive  and  conservative  tendencies 
within  the  villages.  The  development  of 
modern  industry  in  Mexico  and  the  con- 
comitant higher  economic  activity  have 
caused,  on  the  one  hand,  the  decline  or  dis- 
appearance of  some  handicrafts  which  can 
not  compete  with  industrial  products,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  further  development 
of  handicrafts  which  have  found  a  better 
market  and  no  competition. 

Among  the  declining  industries,  the 
most  important  are  textile  handicrafts. 
Spinning  and  weaving  of  white  cotton 
cloth,  which  was  the  most  important  fab- 
ric made,  have  completely  disappeared."" 
Women's  skirts  are  increasingly  made  from 
factory-manufactured  woolens  instead  of 
the  local  hand-made  cloth,"  and  industrial 
cotton  or  woolen  blankets  (tilraa,  poncho) 
are  cheaper  than  the  locally  made  serape, 
and  are  frequently  used  even  if  the  latter 
are  preferred.  Ironwork  is  another  extinct 
craft,"**  leather  work  has  greatly  declined,"^ 
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and  in  some  towns  hat  making  has  sur- 
rendered to  factory  competition."" 

Paracho,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  the 
opposite  picture.  Here  the  manufacture  of 
wooden  objects  (bowls,  vases,  candlesticks, 
chocolate  beaters,  chessmen,  toys,  etc.)  has 
greatly  increased  in  importance.  The  town 
also  manufactures  guitars  for  Mexico  City 
and  Guadalajara  buyers."^  Santa  Fe  pot- 
tery has  recently  been  selling  to  Mexico 
City  and  even  United  States  curio  shops."- 

The  declining  crafts  are  among  those 
producing  basic  necessities,  while  the 
growing  ones  are  luxury  crafts  depending 
in  part  on  the  tourist  market. 

Both  the  disappearance  and  growth  of 
handicrafts  disrupt  the  economic  indepen- 
dence of  the  village,  for  they  produce  an 
increased  dependence  on  the  national  mar- 
ket either  in  selling  the  developed  manu- 
factures or  buying  what  formerly  was  pro- 
duced locally.  As  in  the  land  situation, 
however,  the  older  order  is  preserved  to  a 
significant  extent.  Handicrafts  for  the  local 
market  are  still  the  main  economic  activity 
of  many  villages:  pottery,  shawls,  belts, 
agave  fiber  bags  and  sacks,  hats,  mats,  bas- 
kets, metates,  furniture  still  provide  the 
livelihood  of  many  Tarascans.'" 

No  matter  how  important  handicrafts 
may  be  for  the  economy  of  a  given  village, 
land  tenure  is  the  factor  which  has  pro- 
duced the  conflicts  during  the  revolution- 
ary period.  This  holds  true  even  for  vil- 
lages predominantly  devoted  to  handi- 
crafts, like  Tzintzuntzan  (pottery)  and 
Jaracuaro   (hat  making) . 

The  conflicts  which  arose  within  the  vil- 
lages during  the  Revolution  will  presently 
be  discussed. 

The  Mexican   Revolution  and  the 

Tarascans 
After  the  peaceful  Porfirio  Diaz  period 
(1877-1911) ,  characterized  by  the  economic 
development  of  the  country,  a  period  of 
unrest  began  in  1910.  Under  the  term  'Mex- 
ican Revolution'  are  usually  understood 
both  the  armed  conflict  from  approxi- 
mately 1910  to  1920  and  the  various  gov- 
ernments and  their  policies  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  struggle  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  Mexican  Revolution  is  thus 
a  very  complex  social  transformation 
which  includes  all  aspects  of  Mexican  life. 
I  shall  discuss  only  those  aspects  of  the 
agrarian  revolution  and  reforms  which 
concern  Tarascan  developments.    The  lit- 
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erature  on  this  subject  is  adequate,"  so  no 
extensive  background  presentation  will  be 
necessary  here. 

The  agrarian  revolution  was  an  outcome 
of  the  concentration  of  land  and  the  in- 
fluence of  capitalism  on  the  countryside 
mentioned  before  in  connection  with  the 
decay  of  village  communities.  It  revolved 
around  the  fight  against  the  haciendas. 

The  solution  has  been  the  breaking  up 
of  the  haciendas  and  the  granting  of  land 
to  the  landless  under  a  new  type  of  tenure 
known  as  ejido."'^  In  ejido,  lands  are  given 
to  the  community  of  ejidatarios  (ejido 
members) ,  who  have  the  right  to  use  the 
lands  but  not  to  alienate  them,  ultimate 
ownership  resting  in  the  nation.  An  agri- 
cultural Bank  of  Ejido  Credit  was  set  up 
in  order  to  finance  the  exploitation  of 
ejidos. 

This  change  is  the  end  result  of  many 
conflicting  interests  and  opposing  tenden- 
cies which  have  produced  a  very  complex 
development.  The  more  militant  peasant 
groups  (Villa  and  Zapata)  were  crushed  by 
force  of  arms,  and  only  afterwards  were 
the  land  reforms  of  any  sizable  import- 
ance. These  reforms,  begun  in  1915,  were 
intended  to  restore  to  the  villages  the  lands 
illegally  acquired  by  haciendas.  Soon  the 
policy  was  accepted  of  appropriating 
haciendas  as  outright  grants  of  land  (ejido) 
to  the  landless.  A  number  of  laws  were 
enacted,  often  changed  and  more  often  not 
applied.  For  a  long  period,  red  tape  and 
other  delays  were  the  rule  before  any 
ejido  was  finally  given.  The  workers  resi- 
dent in  haciendas  (peones  acasillados)  were 
excluded  from  distribution  of  land  until 
1934,  the  beginning  of  the  Cardenas  admin- 
istration (i934-1940),  during  which  the 
land  reforms  were  speeded  up  and  really 
enforced. 

The  outcome  today  is  that  the  hacienda 
has  been  replaced  by  two  types  of  ejido: 
the  individual  ejido  in  which  every  ejida- 
tario  receives  a  lot  which  he  works  by 
himself;  and  collective  ejidos  which  are 
worked  cooperatively.  Collective  ejidos 
were  attempted  in  the  'twenties  and  a  case 
in  Michoacan  has  been  described,"''  but  the 
individual  ejido  has  been  the  rule.  Only 
during  Cardenas'  period  were  collective 
ejidos  set  up  in  those  areas  where  a  highly 
commercial,  large-scale  exploitation  pre- 
vailed in  the  production  of  foodstuffs  or  of 
raw  materials  for  industry. 
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The  individual  ejido  is  a  turn  back  to 
small  exploitation.  No  technological  im- 
provements have  been  made,  no  credit  is 
received  from  the  Ejido  Bank,  and  in  some 
cases  corn  for  subsistence  is  now  grown 
instead  of  a  former  commercial  crop.  Col- 
lective ejidos,  on  the  contrary,  are  financed 
by  the  Ejido  Bank  and  are  under  its  ulti- 
mate control.  This  is  a  good  example  of 
the  state  intervention  in  production  which 
characterizes  the  present  development  of 
world  economy. 

*     *     * 

As  stated  when  discussing  the  decline  of 
the  Indian  village  community  in  Michoa- 
can,  at  the  time  of  the  Mexican  Revolution, 
a  number  of  haciendas  were  near  the  Tara- 
scan region.  Some  villages  had  lost  most 
of  their  lands  and  included  great  numbers 
of  landless  people.  However,  this  is  not 
typical  of  Tarascan  villages.  Most  of  them 
were  and  are  villages  of  farmer-owners 
and  craftsmen.  Although  most  Tarascans 
had  not  lost  lands  to  haciendas,  private 
ownership  of  land  prevailed  and  there  was 
within  the  village  noticeable  inequality  in 
wealth.  Relatively  large,  medium  and 
small  landowners,  sharecroppers,  and  land- 
less laborers  were  to  be  found.  In  some 
towns  outsiders  owned  a  considerable 
amount  of  land.  Consequently,  the  agrarian 
aspects  of  the  Mexican  Revolution,  i.  e.,  the 
fight  to  get  land  from  the  haciendas,  have 
been  mainly  external  to  most  Tarascan  vil- 
lages, and  the  agrarian  conflict  caused  by 
inequality  within  the  village  assumed  here 
a  peculiar  form. 

No  good  information  is  available  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  Tarascans  participated 
in  the  armed  conflicts,  although  some 
fought  with  agrarian  revolutionists  (Zapa- 
tistas and  Villistas) .  The  land  tenure  situ- 
ation is  reflected  in  the  extent  to  which 
agrarian  reforms  have  been  carried  out. 
Villages  near  haciendas  have  received  eji- 
dos, but  the  other  villages  have  not,  al- 
though agrarian  conflicts  also  arose. 

All  the  existing  ejidos  are  of  the  individ- 
ual type.  In  only  one  case  (Tarajero)  was 
collective  exploitation  attempted  for  some 
time.  The  people  of  Tarajero  petitioned  for 
land  in  1915,  and  finally  received  it  in  1924. 
It  was  good  fertile  land  in  a  drained 
swamp,  and,  while  part  of  former  hacien- 
das, the  land  had  been  used  for  commercial 
production.  The  agraristas  decided  to  ex- 
ploit it  collectively.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  directing  committee  began  to  ap- 
propriate most  of  the  profits  derived  from 
the  exploitation,  reducing  the  rest  of  the 


ejidatarios  to  the  level  of  underpaid  labor- 
ers. ("The  committee  and  its  gang  are  liv- 
ing off  the  work  of  the  rest  of  the  people.") 
The  upshot  was  that  the  ejidatarios  man- 
aged to  obtain  from  the  government  the 
abandonment  of  the  cooperative  exploita- 
tion and  the  distribution  of  the  land  into 
personal  parcels.  No  further  information 
is  available."' 

Ejidos  were  also  granted  on  the  southern 
shores  of  Lake  Patzcuaro.  Here,  ejidos 
were  first  established  around  1920.  Later 
on  some  were  enlarged  and  new  ones  set 
up  during  the  late  'thirties.  Napizaro 
(originally  granted  1936,  enlarged  1938) , 
Erongaricuaro  (granted  1918,  enlarged 
1936) ,  Uricho  (granted  1920,  actual  posses- 
sion given  1930,  enlarged  1936) ,  Santa  Ana 
(1934),  Tzurumiitaro  (granted  1921,  posses- 
sion given  1930,  enlarged  1937),  are  among 
the  main  agrarista  villages."*  Other  vil- 
lages like  Arocutin  and  Puacuaro  have  also 
agrarista  groups  but  no  information  is 
available  as  to  ejidos  granted. 

All  these  ejidos  are  individual.  Lands 
are  distributed  to  members  by  furrows, 
Tarascan  style,  and  each  individual  lot  is 
small  (not  more  than  2  hectares) .  The  till- 
ing of  the  land  is  done  individually,  al- 
though laborers  are  sometimes  employed. 
The  main  crops  are  corn,  wheat,  and  beans. 
No  credit  has  been  received  from  the  Bank 
of  Ejido  Credit.  Woodlands  are  owned  in 
common  by  the  ejido.  Its  members  can 
exploit  them  freely,  but  non-members  have 
to  pay  a  fee."" 

In  the  Sierra  and  the  Canada  towns 
there  were  no  haciendas,  and  the  granting 
of  ejidos  was  not  feasible.  Only  Tanaquillo 
in  La  Canada  had  an  ejido  granted,  in 
1935.'°  In  most  villages,  however,  groups 
of  peasants  organized  into  agrarian  com- 
mittees in  order  to  seize  whatever  lands 
they  could  —  communal  lands  or  those  be- 
longing to  the  richer  landowners.  These 
revolutionary  groups  formed  armed  guards 
by  means  of  which  they  seized  and  kept 
power  in  their  villages.'^ 

In  some  towns  like  those  in  La  Cafiada, 
Charapan  and  Urapicho,  a  great  number  of 
farmers  had  lost  their  lands  to  richer  neigh- 
bors or  to  outsiders.  Haciendas  had  not 
been  formed,  but  there  were  much  absen- 
tee landownership  and  concentration  of 
property.  The  people  fought  to  get  their 
lands  back.'- 
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In  La  Canada  the  local  revolt  took  place 
in  1918,  led  by  people  from  Tanaquillo.  The 
lands  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
mestizos  from  Chilchota,  Purepero  and 
Tangancicuaro  were  recovered  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  revolutionists.  Only 
in  1932  was  this  reform  legalized  by  the 
State  government.'^  In  other  cases,  medi- 
um farmers  were  the  rule,  and  there  is 
not  a  very  great  difference  in  property 
holdings.  Nevertheless,  agrarista  groups 
were  also  organized.  Most  Sierra  towns 
had  groups  of  this  sort."*  Cheran  and  Jara- 
cuaro,  the  two  villages  for  which  we  have 
most  information,  belong  to  this  type. 

In  these  small  towns,  which  legally  had 
no  ejidos,  the  agrarians  took  lands  illegally 
either  from  richer  villagers  or  from  the 
communal  lands.  In  all  these  villages  where 
the  majority  of  the  people  was  not  bene- 
fited, there  was  really  a  privileged  group 
formed.  The  agraristas  made  themselves 
the  only  beneficiaries  of  the  lands  seized, 
or  distributed  them  without  satisfying  the 
needs  of  other  equally  needy  villagers  who 
had  not  taken  part  in  their  movement."'' 
When  seizing  lands  to  distribute  among 
themselves,  they  sometimes  took  land  be- 
longing to  other  villagers  merely  because 
they  had  been  political  enemies.'"  They 
also  seized  formerly  communal  lands  for 
their  exclusive  use.  Hence  villagers  not 
belonging  to  the  agrarista  group  were 
obliged  to  pay  a  fee  to  the  agrarian  com- 
mittee (Comisario  ejidal)  in  order  to  have 
access  to  the  lands." 

In  Jaracuaro,  for  instance,  the  rush 
grounds  were  formerly  owned  by  the  vil- 
lagers, who  used  the  proceeds  from  selling 
the  rushes  for  buying  candlewax  for  the 
temple;  afterwards  the  agraristas  exploited 
the  grounds  for  their  personal  use.  A  sim- 
ilar case  occurred  during  our  stay  on  the 
island.  A  lowering  of  the  lake's  water  level 
had  left  dry  some  flat  land  of  considerable 
agricultural  value.  The  agrarista  group 
was  trying  to  get  the  land  from  the  federal 
government  for  distribution  among  its 
members,  while  the  rest  of  the  village 
wanted  to  distribute  it  among  all  the  vil- 
lagers (excepting  the  eight  agraristas) .  At 
the  time  of  our  leaving  (1945) ,  the  authori- 
ties were  persuading  the  villagers  to  dis- 
tribute the  land  among  all  people  of  both 
groups. 
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A  similar  case  was  going  on  in  Ihuatzio. 
Here  an  agrarista  group  was  formed  and 
was  trying  to  obtain  the  new  shore  lands, 
which,  according  to  traditional  use,  should 
be  distributed  among  all  the  villagers. 

The  opposition  of  the  Church  to  the 
Revolution  and  the  fact  that  the  financing 
of  the  cult  had  been  one  of  the  factors  that 
led  many  peasants  to  lose  their  lands 
brought  about  a  strong  anticlerical  policy 
among  the  agraristas,  who  expelled  the 
priest  and  forbade  the  cult,  particularly 
the  festivals.  This  connection  of  the  agra- 
rian movement  with  religion  will  be  fur- 
ther discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

Thus,  in  a  small  farmer-owner  environ- 
ment a  new  privileged  minority  was 
formed,  which  seized  the  lands  of  political 
enemies  or  of  the  community,  assumed 
control  of  the  town  administration,  and 
attacked  long  cherished  cultural  values  re- 
lated to  religion  and  the  church.  The  agra- 
ristas kept  power  by  armed  force,  being  or- 
ganized into  a  local  militia.  Except  in  towns 
where  a  great  majority  benefited  from  the 
changes,  strong  opposition  was  always  evi- 
dent. During  the  late  'twenties  there  were 
in  the  area  some  groups  of  cristeros.''^  Cris- 
teros  were  anti-agrarian  peasants  in  re- 
volt against  the  government  because  of  its 
anti-church  policy.  The  main  regions  of 
the  cristero  movements  were  those  where 
small  farmers  prevailed  and  consequently 
agrarismo  was  weak." " 

The  political  conflict  became  so  intensi- 
fied that  by  1939  the  government  had  to 
send  small  detachments  of  federal  troops 
to  many  towns.""  The  presence  of  these 
forces  undermined  the  control  of  the  agra- 
rista militia.  Shortly  afterwards  the  agra- 
ristas were  driven  out  of  some  towns,  new 
authorities  were  established,  and  the  cult 
was  again  allowed  to  function. 

At  the  time  of  our  field  work  (1945)  this 
movement  against  the  agraristas  had  be- 
come strongly  influenced  by  the  sinarquis- 
tas. 

Sinarquismo  is  a  political  movement 
strongly  Catholic  and  nationalistic,  opposed 
to  the  government  and  with  such  traits  as 
a  semi-military  organization,  rallies,  and  a 
peculiar  salute  and  flag.  It  won  its  initial 
strength  in  the  late  'thirties  in  the  Bajio 
region  near  the  Tarascans  and  gained  con- 
siderable mass  support  among  the  artisans 
and  peasants.  To  the  peasants  it  plays  upon 
the  failure  of  the  government  to  improve 
their  lot.   While  accusing  the  government 
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of  stealing  because  it  distributed  the  haci- 
endas, it  does  not  propagandize  a  return  to 
the  old  order.  It  is  supported  by  small 
farmers  and  even  ejidatarios  dissatisfied 
with  the  course  of  the  land  reforms.  It 
promises  the  ejidatarios  to  rid  them  of  the 
new  bosses  born  of  the  Revolution  and  to 
give  them  as  outright  private  property 
their  ejido  plots  which  now  are  ultimately 
owned  by  the  State. 

Since  the  late  'thirties,  the  period  when 
land  reforms  were  more  or  less  completed, 
the  real  wages  in  the  countryside  have 
been  in  decline  ^^  due  mainly  to  wartime 
inflation.  This  fact  together  with  the  in- 
ability of  the  government  to  provide  agri- 
cultural credit  indicates  the  difficult  situa- 
tion of  the  countryside  and  explains  the 
rapid  growth  of  a  protest  movement  like 
sinarquismo.'- 

The  opposition  to  the  agraristas  and  to 
the  government  which  had  arisen  in  many 
Tarascan  towns  has  lately  merged  with 
sinarquismo.  Sinarquista  units  function  in 
many  villages  and  many  Tarascans  are 
members  of  the  party. 

In  the  present  situation,  with  the  agra- 
rian revolt  receded,  the  Indian  village  com- 
munities, although  greatly  impaired,  show 
a  persistence  of  an  economic  foundation 
which  is  the  basis  for  the  survival  of  the 


S:.     Whetten,   1948,  262. 

82.     Gill,   1944;    Padilla,    1948;    Whetten,    1948,   484-522. 


folk  culture:  some  remaining  communal 
property;  small  private  land  holdings  to  a 
great  extent  devoted  to  a  subsistence  econ- 
omy; survival  of  old  agricultural  tech- 
niques and  handicrafts. 

In  spite  of  this  conservatism,  however, 
the  decline  of  the  village  community  goes 
on.  The  concentration  of  land  in  haciendas, 
the  main  process  by  which  the  village  com- 
munities tended  to  disappear,  has  been 
checked.  But  other  disruptive  tendencies 
operate  within  the  village:  small  holdings 
are  insufficient  for  the  growing  popula- 
tion; there  is  a  surplus  of  labor  which  the 
national  economy  is  unable  to  employ;  the 
decay  of  handicrafts  goes  on  due  to  indus- 
trial competition;  the  loss  of  the  remaining 
communal  lands  of  the  villages  continues 
although  under  different  forms.  The  agra- 
rista  seizure  of  communal  lands  for  their 
exclusive  use  implies  the  decay  of  the  com- 
munal ownings  of  the  village.  The  govern- 
ment's restrictions  on  the  use  of  forests  or 
the  formation  of  cooperatives  to  exploit 
the  woods  further  diminishes  the  com- 
munal holdings  of  the  villages. 

Thus,  in  the  economic  sphere  a  basic  con- 
servatism is  coupled  with  the  pressure  of 
disruptive  tendencies  which  continually 
make  the  situation  of  the  village  commun- 
ity difficult  without,  however,  being  able 
to  break  it  completely.  The  same  contra- 
diction is  to  be  found  in  the  developments 
taking  place   in   religion. 
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In  the  Introduction,  concepts  of  folk  and 
national  culture  were  presented.  In  Mexi- 
can Indian  cultures  the  most  distinctive 
aspects  of  folk  religion  are  to  be  found  in 
what  we  might  call  unorganized  religion, 
i.  e.,  those  beliefs  and  rituals  calling  only 
for  private  ceremonials  which  are  not  con- 
nected with  the  Church  and  related  cere- 
monial groups;  they  usually  center  around 
technological  or  life  cycle  activities.  For 
instance,  agricultural  rites  or  concepts  of 
diseases  and  ways  of  curing  them  are  fields 
where  more  folk  culture,  and  also  more 
pre-Spanish  survivals,  are  found. 

Among  the  Tarascans,  their  connection 
with  national  life,  greater  than  that  of 
other  Indian  groups,  has  meant  greater  ac- 
culturation to  the  national  culture.  Tech- 
nological rites  are  almost  non-existent.  One 
finds  only  miscellaneous  beliefs  about  cook- 
ing, the  hearth,  or  the  influence  of  the 
moon  on  plants.  Only  corn  agriculture  has 
a  few  more  religious  associations  in  the 
more  conservative  villages  where  idols  are 
kept  in  the  cornfield  and  candles  are  light- 
ed to  them.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
tales  and  beliefs  about  corn  and  the 
weather. 

In  the  life  cycle  ceremonies  the  main  re- 
ligious aspects  today  are  those  of  Catholi- 
cism (the  sacraments).  Only  witchcraft  and 
some  concepts  of  disease  form  any  signi- 
ficant part  of  the  folk  religion,  although 
they  are  dominated  by  ideas  about  the 
saints  and  the  Devil,  and  historically  are  of 
-Spanish  more  than  of  Indian  origin. 

Unorganized  (non-Church)  religion  is 
comparatively  unimportant  among  the 
Tarascans.  Most  religion  in  the  Tarascan 
culture  has  to  be  described  in  terms  of  the 
Church,  a  national  (and  international)  in- 
stitution with  its  own  ideology,  personnel, 
organization  and  particular  interests.  As  it 
appears  in  Tarascan  villages,  there  is  a 
clear  difference  between  national  and  folk 
components  of  religion.  On  the  one  hand 
are  the  priest  and  his  connection  to  the 
hierarchy;  and  elements  of  the  cult  such  as 
the  sacraments,  mass,  rosary,  etc.,  which 
follow  the  rules  of  the  international 
Church.  Other  aspects  of  belief  and  ritual, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  connected  with 
those  of  the  Church,  are  locally  organized 
and  peculiar  to  the  local  subculture.  This 
is  what  we  call  folk  Catholicism. 


Changes  in  this  folk  Catholicism  are 
traceable  to  the  infiuence  of  the  economic 
and  social  changes  previously  discussed.  In 
this  chapter  the  cult,  its  organization,  fi- 
nancing and  relation  to  the  government 
and  to  political  conflict  will  be  discussed, 
while  religious  ideology  will  be  dealt  with 
in  the  following  chapter. 

The  most  profound  changes  in  the  folk 
religion  affect  mainly  the  cult  organization. 
The  basic  traits  of  the  folk  cult  itself  have 
not  been  greatly  modified  during  the 
period  covered  in  this  paper,  and  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  generally  found  in  all  Middle 
America.  A  description  of  them  will  pro- 
vide a  background  on  which  to  discuss 
them. 

Main  Traits  of  Tarascan  Folk  Religion 

AND  Cult' 
.-  Tarascan  folk  Catholicism,  although  ac- 
'4;epting  the  Christian  God  (Tarascan,  Kue- 
(  rdjpiri,   Creator;    Spanish,    Padre    Eterno, 
\  Eternal  Father)    as   the  supreme  creator, 
j  revolves  primarily  ai'ound  the  saints.  The 
saints  are  sons  of  God,  also  those  who  fol- 
lowed Christ  when  he  came  to  earth,  and 
in  general  people  who  lived  sometime  in 
the  past  and  'won  sanctity'.    A  male  saint 
is  called  in  Tarascan  tata  di6s.\,  literally 
'father  or  lord  god',  a  term  which  also  can 
be  applied  to  the  Creator.    Female  saints 
are  called  nana  iuns.\,  'mother  or  lady  vir- 
gin', which  means  both  the  Virgin  or  any 
(^female  saint.    The  mystery  of  the  Trinity 
'is  not  well  known  to  the  Tarascans.  Christ 
'is    only    the    most    important    tata    diosA. 
Sometimes  he  can  be  considered  the  same 
as  God,  but  most  often  he  is  only  his  son.  In 
some   myths   he   is   the   brother   of   other 
saints  like  Saint  James  or  even  a  brother 
of  the  Devil.   Also  it  is  not  clear  whether 
the  various  Christs  venerated  in  different 
places  are  really  the  same  God.  The  Christs 
of    San    Juan,    Tingambato,    Sopoco    and 
Santa  Fe,  for  instance,  are  said  to  be  four 
brothers.  Similarly  the  different  local  Vir- 
gins are  to  be  considered  as  many  different 
supernaturals. 

"    As  important  as  the  supernatural  being, 
!  is  its  image  kept  in  a  church  or  chapel.   It 

1.  Most  information  comes  from  the  late  nineteenth 
century  and  the  present  time.  Information  for  the 
eighteenth  century  is  scantier,  but  so  far  as  available 
it  shows  great  similarity  with  later  times,  so  the  follow- 
ing description,  although  written  in  the  present  tense, 
can  be  taken  to  apply  in  its  basic  traits  to  that  period 
also. 
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is  considered  sometimes  as  the  residence 
of  the  saint,  his  abode  being  also  in  heaven, 
but  in  many  cases  the  image  seems  to  take 
over  all  concepts  of  the  supernatural  and 
instead  of  a  symbol  it  becomes  the  saint 
itself.  Folklore  is  rich  in  tales  about  the 
apparition  of  images  as  synonymous  with 
the  saint.  The  images  often  appear  to  be- 
have like  a  person.  In  different  accounts 
they  are  believed  to  move,  weep,  or  speak. 
If  the  saint  leaves  the  church  to  wander, 
traces  of  its  journey  are  seen  on  the  image. 
People  also  treat  the  image  as  a  person. 
Presents  taken  to  it  are  often  dresses.  The 
image  can  be  taken  out  when  there  has 
been  no  rain  so  that  he  (she)  can  see  for 
himself  the  need  for  it,  or,  in  cases  of  witch- 
craft, he  may  be  imprisoned  in  a  little  jail 
until  help  is  received. 

Most  saints  are  related  to  the  social 
groups  of  which  they  are  patrons.  Thus  the 
Virgin  of  Guadalupe  stands  for  Mexico.  All 
towns  and  their  wards  (harrios)  and  also 
the  trades  have  a  patron  and  the  cult  of 
one  such  group  is  specially  concerned  with 
its  patron  who  is  its  supernatural  protector 
and  representative. 

In  legends,  saints  can  appear  as  those 
who  give  the  villages  their  characteristic 
trades.  There  can  be  said  to  be  a  division 
of  labor  among  the  saints,  each  one  attend- 
ing to  different  localities  or  human  activi- 
ties or  personifying  natural  elements. 

Supernatural  help  is  asked  from  the 
patron  of  one's  own  group  or  from  the 
saint  which  deals  particularly  with  what 
one  wants  to  obtain.  For  instance,  the 
Virgen  de  la  Salud  of  Patzcuaro  is  helpful 
in  case  of  sickness;  Saint  Anthony  is  good 
to  ask  for  offspring.  In  addition,  most  pop- 
ular saints  are  petitioned  for  all  kinds  of 
things.  The  reputation  of  the  saint  and  per- 
sonal devotion  decide  which  should  be 
asked.  Most  famous  in  the  Tarascan  re- 
gion are  the  Christs  of  San  Juan,  Caracuaro 
and  Araro,  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  Vir- 
gen de  la  Salud  of  Patzcuaro,  the  Sehor  del 
Resgate  (an  Ecce  Homo)  of  Tzintzuntzan, 
Saint  Anthony  of  Morelia,  and  many 
others. 

Sometimes  new  saints  appear,  which  in 
a  short  time  become  very  popular,  while 
some  others  decline  in  importance.  For  this 
reason  the  most  important  saint  of  a  town 
is  in  some  cases  not  its  patron  saint.  For 
instance  the  Christs  of  Parangaricutiro, 
Tingambato,  Zopoco,  Santa  Fe  and  the 
Sefior  del  Resgate  in  Tzintzuntzan  have  all 
superseded  in  importance  the  patron  saints 
of  those  places. 


The  cult  ceremonies  are  arranged  after 
the  Catholic  yearly  cycle  of  ceremonials. 
Every    ceremonial    has    the    rituals    pre- 
scribed by  the  Catholic  Church,  but  the 
popular  form  of  the  cult  also  includes  ele- 
ments of  ritual-like  dances,  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  folk  culture.   Many  other  ac- 
tivities of  a  non-religious  character,  such  as 
social  gatherings,  entertainment  and  trade, 
are  also  associated  with  religious  celebra- 
tions. 
There  is  also  a  folk  organization  of  fes- 
/  tivals  based  on  the  individual  sponsorship 
i  of  the  ceremony  or  part  of  it.  Sponsors  are 
I  called  cargueros  and  sponsorship  cargo  (lit- 
\  erally,   office).    These   cargos   are  related 
\to  the  town  government  and  economics, 
land  are  the  main  sphere  where  changes 
discussed  in  this  chapter  take  place. 
^  The  people  participate  in  ceremonials  as 
\members  of  the  group   (town,  trade,  etc.) 
■which  is  having  the  celebration.   Personal 
'  participation  also  is  determined  by  a  per- 
sonal life  crisis.   A  person  in  need  of  help 
will  ask  a  given  saint  for  recovery  from 
sickness,  or  success  in  travel  or  any  other 
enterprise.  He  will  invoke  the  saint  when 
in  danger  in  an  accident  or  will  beg  for  off- 
spring or  for  finding  a  lost  animal.  A  vow 
(Spanish,  Tnanda)  is  usually  made  in  ex- 
change for  the  saint's  giving  the  super- 
natural help  demanded.  This  vow  is  often 
a  promise  to  sponsor  a  festival  or  partici- 
pate in  it  as  a  dancer.  Even  if  the  vow  is  of 
a  different  nature,  attendance  at  the  saint's 
festival  is  generally  the  rule.  The  devotee 
will  usually  go  in  pilgrimage  to  the  saint's 
shrine.    Often  an  ex-voto  is  taken  which 
records  the  miracle  performed  by  the  saint; 
these  are  little  figures  of  silver,  usually 
representing  the  part  of  the  body  healed 
(Spanish,  milagro,  miracle) ;  or,  (although 
this  is  more  common  among  the  mestizos 
than  among  the  Tarascans)    a  picture  is 
made  to  depict  the  miracle  and  an  explana- 
tion written  (retahlo).  Votive  offerings  are 
kept  by  the  image  as  proof  of  its  miracu- 
lousness.  Another  common  vow  is  to  take 
an  ornament  for  the  image,  usually  clothes. 
Thus,  personal  drive  toward  religion  re- 
solves into  sponsorship  or  attendance  at  a 
festival. 

/    Folk  religious  festivals  (fiestas)  and  re- 
(  lated  activities  of  the  cult  form  the  main 
,  part  of  Tarascan  folk  religion.  The  descrip- 
tion of  these  festivals  and  their  organiza- 
tion take  most  of  the  space  devoted  to  re- 
ligion in  the  published  community  studies.- 


2.    For  example,  Beals.  1946,  36  out  of  47  pp.;  in  Fos- 
ter, 1948,  25  out  of  35. 
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/    Festivals  of  the  different  saints  and  vir- 

(  gins  are  celebrated  at  the  dates  fixed  by 

'  the  Catholic  calendar.   Most  important  are 

the  celebrations  of  events  regarding  the  life 

of  Jesus:  Christmas,  Lent,  Holy  Week,  and 

I  Corpus  Christi  are  the  occasions  for  the 

(main  cult  activities.    Only  the  patron  of 

leach  town  and  the  cult  of  the  Virgin  attain 

similar  importance.    In  all  fiestas,  mass  is 

/said  as  Catholic  ritual  prescribes,  and  other 

traits  of  ritual  demanded  by  the  Church 

'  are  also  performed. 

The  most  important  folk  additions  to  the 
Catholic  liturgy  are  dramatizations  and 
dances  somehow  related  to  the  festival 
which  is  being  celebrated.  The  Passion  of 
Christ  is  the  best  example.  Certain  of  the 
villagers  dress  as  Jews,  apostles  and  other 
characters  of  the  story,  and  participate  in 
its  representation,  which  takes  place  in 
church  under  the  direction  of  the  priest. 
Some  also  police  the  village  so  that  every- 
body will  keep  the  precept  of  not  working. 
In  some  villages  a  full  stage  production  is 
performed.  The  celebration  of  Holy  Week 
is  most  renowned  in  Tzinlzuntzan.'' 

In  Holy  Week  there  are  no  dances.  In 
other  fiestas,  music  and  dancing  are  the 
most  important  aspect  of  the  performance 
accompanying  church  rituals,  and  out- 
weigh the  spoken  play  (Spanish,  relato  or 
coloquio) . 

In  Corpus  Christi  and  its  Octave,  the 
farmers  take  their  oxen  to  the  churchyard 
and  pretend  to  plow  while  the  other  crafts 
represented  in  the  village  also  display  their 
work  and  make  little  samples  which  they 
later  throw  to  the  crowd.  A  mock  market 
and  a  greased  pole  also  make  this  festival 
an  attractive  entertainment.  Dances  of  the 
Conquest  and  of  the  Negroes,  and  a  May- 
pole dance  (Spanish  tejedores,  weavers) 
have  been  reported  for  this  occasion  but 
seem  to  be  obsolete  now.^ 

The  most  important  dances  are  per- 
formed during  the  Christmas-Epiphany 
season  and  on  the  patron  saint's  day.  The 
dance  performed  in  most  towns  on  the  day 
of  the  patron  saint  is  that  known  as  moros 
y  soldados  (Moors  and  soldiers)  or  by 
slightly  different  words.  It  represents  the 
Moors'  defeat  by  the  soldiers  and  their  con- 
version.^ In  some  places  this  dance  is  also 
performed  on  the  Day  of  the  Cross  (May 
Srd)." 

3.  Foster,  1946,  210-214. 

4.  Leon,  1906.  462-4;  Beals,  1946,  125-27;  Foster,  1948, 
216-18. 

5.  Leon,  1906,  431  f ;  Beals,  1946,  131.  144,  156. 

6.  For  Angahuan,  see  Beals,  1946,  143;  for  eighteenth 
century  Tangamandapio  and  Jacona,  see  Estado.  1944, 
470,  477;  Leon,  1906,  431. 


The  plays  and  dances  performed  during 
Christmas  and  Epiphany  represent  people 
who  comment  on  the  birth  of  the  Holy 
Child  and  come  to  worship  him  and  to 
bring  him  presents.  The  usual  name  for 
these  dances  is  pastorela  (pastoral)  and 
the  main  characters  are  shepherds.  Some- 
times other  characters  are  added,  often 
wearing  masks,  such  as  old  men,  savages 
(apaches),  Negroes,  ranchers,  the  Three 
Kings,  hermits,  angels,  and  devils.  In  some 
places  the  pastorela  includes  a  number  of 
these  characters,  while  in  others  some  of 
them  perform  in  the  pastorela  and  the 
others  form  special  dances. 

In  Cheran,  for  instance,  there  is  a  dance 
of  Negroes,  performed  on  December  25th, 
another  called  melehris  which  includes 
Negroes,  old  men  and  savages  (December 
14-24),  a  pastorela  of  shepherdesses  (De- 
cember 24-6) ,  and  a  dance  of  old  men  in- 
cluding the  Three  Kings  (January  6).' 
The  only  complete  pastorela  which  has 
been  published  (unfortunately  only  in 
Tarascan)  comes  from  Pichatai-o,  1883.-  It 
had  shepherds,  a  ranch  boy  and  girl,  her- 
mit, angels,  and  three  devils  (Luzbel,  Sin, 
and  Cunning) .  The  first  part,  performed 
by  the  devils,  is  followed  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  gifts  brought  by  the  other  charac- 
ters to  the  Holy  Child.  The  pastorela  from 
Capacuaro  looks  similar  for  it  has  first  a 
stage  play  by  devils,  followed  by  a  dance 
with  a  play  by  ranchers,  shepherds,  angels, 
Europeans,  and  hermits  who  act  as  buf- 
foons.' In  another  published  text  (from 
Quinceo,  1912),  the  characters  are  old  men 
who  not  only  bring  presents  to  the  Holy 
Child  but  also  discuss  other  aspects  of  the 
Faith.'"  Other  \'illages  have  slightly  dif- 
ferent Christmas  dances  or  pastorelas,  all 
with  different  combinations  of  the  same 
basic  characters." 

A  dance  can  become  an  element  of  cere- 
mony in  itself.  Taking  a  dance  group  to  a 
saint  can  be  an  individual  vow.  In  famous 
fiestas  which  draw  pilgrims  from  many 
villages,  dancers  come  to  perform  for  that 
saint  although  the  festival  celebrated  may 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  dance.  For  instance,  Santiagos 
(Saint  James  dance)  from  Patzcuaro,  Pas- 
torela from  Zipiajo  and  the  Old  Men's 
dance  from  Cucuchucho  (both  Christmas 
dances)  come  to  Tzintzuntzan  to  dance  for 
the  Senor  del  Resgate  (an  Ecce  Homo)  .'- 


9. 

10. 

11. 


Beals,  1946,  144-154. 
Leon,  1906,  433-52. 
Beals,  194.  154-5. 
Leon  and   Contreras, 


1944. 
Beals.    1946,   144,    155.  218;   Leon,    1906.   435;    Foster, 
1948,  204. 
12.     Foster,  1948,  208. 
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Different  towns  have  reputations  for 
giving  dances  in  which  they  excel,  and 
these  are  taken  to  other  places.  Lately, 
through  secularization,  dances  are  per- 
formed on  non-religious  occasions:  for  in- 
stance, the  Moors  and  Christians  from 
Ihuatzio  and  the  Old  Men  from  Cucuchu- 
cho  performed  in  Tzintzuntzan  to  com- 
memorate the  establishment  of  the  muni- 
cipio." 

The  organization  of  the  festivals  adds 
further  elaboration  for  the  ceremonials.  In 
the  case  of  sponsorships  (mayordomias) 
in  which  the  image  of  the  saint  is  kept  in 
the  house  of  the  sponsor  (mayordomo)  the 
moving  of  the  image  from  house  to  house 
or  to  the  church  is  also  an  occasion  for  cele- 
bration. The  cargueros  usually  prepare  a 
banquet  for  other  officials,  civil  or  religious, 
and  for  the  participants  in  the  dances. 
These  obligations  are  met  with  some  help 
from  relatives  and  are  occasions  for  ex- 
change of  property.  Music  is  played  and 
the  dances  are  performed  in  courtyards  of 
the  houses  of  cargueros  and  dancers.  The 
change  of  cargueros,  including  petitioning 
for  office  and  changing  officials,  further 
adds  to  the  celebration." 

These  affairs  are  presently  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  secularization.  Their  social 
and  entertainment  value  is  often  greater 
than  the  religious.  Dances  are  popular  as 
amusements,  perhaps  more  than  anything 
else,  the  mythical  meaning  being  in  many 
cases  obscure.  Major  festivals  have  many 
other  entertainments  such  as  fireworks 
( Castillo)  or  bull  riding  (jaripeo). 

Also  very  important  is  the  connection 
with  trade.  On  great  festivals  a  market  is 
held  and  people  come  in  pilgrimage,  com- 
bining their  duties  with  trade  transactions. 
The  meeting  of  people  for  religious  cele- 
brations and  market  brings  further  enter- 
tainment as  occasions  to  meet  friends  and 
relatives  and  to  get  drunk.  And  for  the 
young  people  it  is  an  occasion  to  meet  and 
for  courtship.  Every  town  has  a  major 
fiesta,  usually  although  not  always  that  of 
the  patron  saint,  which  draws  people  from 
many  villages.^'' 

The  Traditional  Organization 
OF  THE  Cult 

The  organization  of  the  cult  among  Mexi- 
can Indians  has  always  been  closely  con- 
nected with  the  political  and  social  organi- 
zation of  the  communities. 


The  particular  form  which  the  Indian 
communities  took  among  the  Tarascans 
may  have  been  influenced  by  Vasco  de 
Quiroga,  Bishop  of  Michoacan  from  1538  to 
1565,  who  seems  to  have  followed  in  part 
the  ideas  of  Thomas  More's  Utopia.^'^  He 
tried  to  organize  every  Indian  town  around 
a  so-called  hospital.  These  were  not  only 
to  take  care  of  the  sick  but  to  organize  the 
whole  economic,  social  and  religious  life  of 
the  community.  In  Quiroga's  ordinances, 
hospital  is  really  the  same  thing  as  Indian 
community.  Members  of  the  hospital  held 
all  land  in  common.  Every  member  was 
assigned  a  plot  for  his  own  use  and  also 
worked  in  the  communal  lands,  the  pro- 
duce equally  distributed  among  the  com- 
moners or  devoted  to  the  support  of  the 
needy  (widows,  orphans,  the  sick  and  in- 
capacitated). Surplus  produce  was  sold 
and  the  amount  thus  earned  kept  in  a  box 
under  the  care  of  three  officers  of  the  hos- 
pital who  rendered  an  account  every  year. 
The  heads  of  families  democratically  elect- 
ed the  officers  of  the  hospital.  Every  hos- 
pital had  as  its  patron  the  Virgin  of  the 
Conception,  and  a  sodality  (cofradia)  with 
funds  of  its  own  attended  to  her  cult.  Many 
other  religious  activities  were  also  organ- 
ized by  the  hospital.  Bishop  Quiroga  has 
also  been  credited  with  the  introduction  of 
new  handicrafts  in  different  towns,  each 
specializing  in  a  different  activity.^"  The 
extent  to  which  Bishop  Quiroga  succeeded 
in  putting  his  ordinances  into  practice  and 
the  outcome  of  the  hospitales  deserve  care- 
ful investigation. 

Quiroga  was  not  the  only  one  to  establish 
hospitales  in  Indian  towns.  Both  Francis- 
can and  Augustinian  Friars  founded  a  num- 
ber of  them,  although  Michoacan  was  the 
region  of  New  Spain  where  they  were  of 
greater  extent  and  importance.  The  first 
hospitales  in  Michoacan  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  a  Franciscan,  Juan  de  San  Miguel, 
and  the  primacy  of  Quiroga  has  been  dis- 
puted.^** The  greater  functions  of  the  hos- 
pitales in  organizing  the  whole  life  of  the 
village  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  Quiroga's 
plans  and  this  is  the  subject  which  requires 
more  investigation.  The  basic  traits  of 
Quiroga's  hospitales,  however,  are  the 
same  as  those  of  other  Indian  villages  in 
the  rest  of  colonial  Mexico:  communal 
ownership  of  land;  town  specialization  in 
trades;  more  or  less  democratic  organiza- 
tion of  the  town  government  and  cult;  and 


13.  Foster.  1948,  188. 

14.  For  instance  Beats,  1946,  133-4. 

15.  A   list   of  each   town's   main   festival   is   given   in 
Juchari  anapu,  1945. 


16.  Zavala,  1937. 

17.  Zavala,  1937:  Leon,  1906,  301-2,  who  quotes  Moreno, 
a  biographer  of  Quiroga. 

18.  Ricard,  1933,  186-194. 
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the  close  interrelation  of  civil  and  religious 
offices.  These  basic  traits  are  well  docu- 
mented for  Michoacan.  The  economic  as- 
pects have  been  mentioned  previously.  The 
political-religious  organization  will  pres- 
ently be  examined  and  the  organization  of 
the  hospitales  as  they  actually  functioned 
will  be  sketched  on  the  basis  of  eighteenth 
century  reports,"*  but  also  using  survivals 
into  modern  times. 

Besides  the  hospital  proper  to  take  care 
of  the  sick,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
building  called  the  guatapera  (Spanish 
from  Tarascan)  where  the  communal 
work,  mainly  cooking,  was  done  to  attend 
to  the  various  needs  of  the  establishment, 
and  a  chapel  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Concep- 
tion, patroness  of  the  hospital. 

The  cult  of  the  Virgin  and  other  religious 
activities  were  the  most  important  func- 
tions of  the  hospital.  From  this  is  derived 
the  Tarascan  name  for  hospital,  iuAso  (Vir- 
gin's chapel) .  As  Quiroga  provided,  a 
sodality  (cojradia)  attended  to  her  cult. 

Cofradias  are  societies  of  the  faithful  de- 
voted, organized  to  attend  to  some  aspect  of 
cult  or  charity.  They  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  cult  organization  in  Spain  and 
were  introduced  into  Spanish  America.  In 
one  form  or  another  they  have  left  an  im- 
print on  modern  Indian-Spanish  cultures. 

This  sodality  of  the  Virgin  was  the  domi- 
nant element  of  the  hospital  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  all  others  were  subor- 
dinate to  it.  Reports  from  that  period  more 
often  called  the  whole  organization  'co- 
fradia  of  the  Virgin'  than  hospital.  It  can 
be  said  that  at  that  time  hospital  was  not 
that  all-embracing  institution  Quiroga  had 
planned,  but  rather  a  sodality  for  the  cult 
of  the  Virgin  which  also  took  care  of  the 
sick  and  had  other  secondary  activities. 

An  important  characteristic  of  the  hos- 
pital in  Michoacan  was  its  all-inclusive  na- 
ture. The  cofradia  was  not  a  restricted 
group  of  people  within  the  community,  as 
was  the  case  in  Spanish  and  a  few  Indian 
settlements,  but  the  whole  Indian  village 
formed  the  brotherhood.  Thus,  it  was  really 
the  main,  although  not  the  only,  village 
organization  to  provide  for  religious  activi- 
ties. 

The  function  of  the  hospital  was  to  fi- 
nance and  organize  the  cult  of  the  Virgin, 
although  it  also  participated  in  other  cele- 
brations. For  this  purpose  it  depended  on 
cofradia  property,  individual  contributions 
from  members  at  large  and  officials  in  par- 
ticular. The  officials  took  care  of  the  com- 


mon property  of  the  cofradia,  collected  con- 
tributions and  made  their  own  donations. 
Thus  they  financed  and  organized  the  main 
religious  festivals  of  the  community  and 
attended  to  the  upkeep  of  the  priest  and 
his  household.  The  function  of  taking  care 
of  the  sick,  which  can  be  supposed  to  have 
given  the  name  to  hospital,  was  still  met  in 
some  villages  but  not  mentioned  in  others, 
and  seems  to  have  been  of  relatively  lesser 
importance.  More  important  was  attend- 
ing to  the  proper  burial  of  the  dead  and 
holding  mass  for  their  souls. 

The  hospital  had  a  number  of  yearly 
elected  officers.  The  prioste  was  the  head 
authority.  He  took  care  of  the  festivals  of 
the  Virgin  and  prayed  for  the  masses  for 
the  dead.  Under  him  was  the  viayordomo 
del  hospital,  or  in  Tarascan,  keiji.  He  shared 
with  the  prioste  the  charge  of  the  festivals 
of  the  Virgin  and  as  head  of  the  semaneros 
took  care  of  the  material  side  of  the  organi- 
zation. The  semaneros,  or  weekly  officers, 
were  Indians  from  every  section  of  the  vil- 
lage who  attended  the  hospital  by  turns 
weekly  and  attended  to  preparing  food  and 
taking  care  of  the  sick. 

To  care  for  the  Virgin  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  female  officers,  sometimes  young 
girls,  other  times  older  women;  they  were 
most  commonly  called  roseras  (Spanish)  or 
huananches  (Spanish  from  Tarascan),  al- 
though other  names  were  used  depending 
on  their  specific  duties.  They  took  care  of 
the  image  and  altar  of  the  Virgin,  carried 
the  image  and  banners  in  processions,  and 
provided    flowers,    candles    and    incense. 

These  officers  were  found  in  most  villages 
for  which  there  is  information.-"  Many 
differences  in  detail  existed  from  town  to 
town,  mainly  in  the  particular  festival 
each  one  of  these  officers  sponsored  and  in 
the  nature  of  the  contributions  to  any 
given  festival.  The  officers  attended  to  the 
festivals  of  the  Virgin  such  as  Conception, 
Asumption,  and  Candlemas,  and  also  to 
weekly  Saturday  services  followed  by  a 
procession  of  the  image  through  the  court- 
yard. They  also  intervened  in  the  organi- 
zation and  financing  of  other  festivals, 
mainly  Holy  Week  and  Christmas.  The 
hospital  officers  were  the  main  contributors 
for  the  support  of  the  priest,  and  they  were 
also  in  charge  of  collecting  and  taking  the 
contributions  from  the  rest  of  the  village  to 
the  priest. 


19.    See  discussion  of  sources  in  the  Introduction. 


20.  Modern  data  from  Clierin  (Seals,  1946.  l.'JS),  Pich- 
ataro  (Leon.  1906.  425).  and  Jaracuaro  (field  notes), 
show  another  officer  called  colector  as  the  main  author- 
ity, superior  to  the  prioste.  He  is  not  mentioned  in 
older  reports. 
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Besides  the  cargueros  of  the  hospital 
there  were  other  reUgious  officers.  Sodali- 
ties other  than  those  of  the  hospitales  with 
funds  for  the  cult  were  rare,  and  existed 
only  in  very  few  towns.  But  as  a  rule  there 
were  also  other  sponsors  of  festivals  to 
saints  not  connected  with  the  hospital. 
Common  to  all  villages  were  several  spon- 
sors (capitanes,  fiesteros,  or  other  names) 
who  organized  the  festival  to  the  patron 
saint,  and  danced  as  Moors  and  Christians. 

Other  cargueros  also  sponsored  the  cult 
of  different  saints,  every  village  having 
different  devotions.  Minor  offices  were 
those  of  sexton  {fiscal,  Spanish)  and  a 
petdjpi  (Tarascan)  who  was  second  to  him. 
Also  many  villages  gave  personal  service 
to  the  priest  for  the  upkeep  of  his  house- 
hold, so  that  different  villagers  acted  as 
doorkeeper,  groom  or  errand  boy,  and  some 
of  the  women  cleaned  house  and  cooked. 

Financing  the  cult  involved  payment  of 
alms,  fees  to  the  Church,  and  the  upkeep 
of  the  priest  and  the  cult  (wax,  ornaments, 
wafers  and  wine,  etc.)  and  also  the  ex- 
penses involved  in  folk  ceremonial  ele- 
ments such  as  the  dancers'  costumes,  ban- 
queting, and  other  entertainments  like 
fireworks  and  bull  fighting.  Church  fees 
were  fixed  by  the  Bishop  and  were  called 
arancel  (book  of  rates).  They  were  pri- 
marily for  mass  and  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments.  In  Michoacan  every  vil- 
lage had  an  arancel  of  its  own  called  pinde- 
cuario  (local  Spanish,  from  Tarascan  pin- 
dekua,  custom) ;  besides  those  fees,  the 
contrilDutions  for  the  support  of  the  priest 
were  mentioned.  These  were  often  in  kind 
and  were  periodical,  frequently  coinciding 
with  the  main  festivals.  As  long  as  the 
union  of  Church  and  State  lasted,  these 
aranceles  had  also  the  approval  of  the  civil 
authorities. 

Financing  was  obtained  from  three  main 
sources:  the  communal  property  of  the 
hospital  (and  other  cofradias  if  any), 
whose  produce  was  destined  to  finance  re- 
ligion; individual  contributions  and  alms 
from  all  the  villagers;  and  personal  con- 
tributions from  the  cargueros. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  many  of  the 
hospitales  had  property  devoted  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  activities.  Most  generally  this 
was  in  the  form  of  cattle  pastured  on  the 
village  commons.  One  of  the  cargueros  or 
a  cowboy  was  in  charge  of  these  cattle  and 
received  the  milk  as  a  personal  reward.  In 
other  cases,  land  was  also  owned  by  the 
hospital  and  worked  in  common,  or  more 
often   rented.    In   one   case   the   hospital 


owned  a  sugar  press  and  a  flour  mill.'^ 
When  the  village's  hospital  had  good  prop- 
erty, this  financed  not  only  the  cult  and 
fiesta  expenses  but  also  other  duties  of  the 
hospital  officers,  such  as  caring  for  the  sick 
and  paying  for  masses  of  the  dead.  In  addi- 
tion, the  cargueros  could  use  this  same 
source  of  income  to  provide  food  for  the 
villagers  at  some  of  the  festivals.^^  One 
village  had  a  cofradia  in  order  to  pay  the 
pindecuario  and  another  one  to  pay  for  the 
sick  and  for  burials.-^  Some  towns  had 
more  than  one  cofradia  or  hermandad-*  be- 
sides that  of  the  Conception  of  the  hospital. 

In  villages  with  rich  property  and  in 
which  other  expenses  were  met  by  small 
contributions  from  all,  cult  upkeep  was 
not  a  financial  burden.^'^  However,  where 
the  cofradias  had  no  property  or  not 
enough  to  meet  expenses,  upkeep  of  the 
cult  by  heavy  personal  contributions 
placed  a  financial  burden  on  the  villagers. 
In  Amatlan,  Indian  poverty  was  attributed 
to  heavy  services  for  the  priest,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  there  were  two  cofradias  with 
their  own  property.  In  Tancitaro  the  hos- 
pital had  lost  property  and  the  Indians 
paid  from  their  personal  resources,  causing 
the  decline  of  the  hospital  although  it  was 
once  very  prosperous.^**  In  the  region  north 
of  the  Sierra  where  haciendas  were  already 
important  and  the  Indian  speech  was  be- 
ginning to  recede,"  the  cofradias  of  the 
hospital  owned  no  property  (fondos)  from 
which  they  could  meet  their  expenses." 

The  financial  obligations  of  the  cargos 
were  specially  onerous  and  sometimes  led 
the  carguero  to  peonage.  In  Tangancicuaro. 
the  prioste  became  "almost  a  slave,  hiring 
himself  out  as  a  muleteer  servant  [sirvi- 
ente  de  recua]",=^  in  Guarachita  "very  im- 
poverished and  sometimes  almost  like  a 
slave  in  a  hacienda".""  In  Jiquilpan,  the 
mayordomos  of  different  saints  bound 
(cautivan)  themselves  for  a  long  time  in 
order  to  retrieve  what  they  had  spent.^'  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Tangamandapio  and 
Taripo,  a  number  of  fiestas  were  no  longer 
held  because  of  the  poverty  of  the  people.^- 


21.  Tacambaro  ( Osbourn  Ms. ) . 
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The  effect  of  excessive  cult  expenses  on 
Indian  poverty  was  strong  enough  to  lead 
the  subdelegate  (Spanish  district  author- 
ity) to  give  instructions  against  it.  He 
recommended  avoiding  those  banquets  and 
superfluities  based  on  the  pretext  of  church 
festivals.  In  the  case  of  Amatlan,  he  di- 
rected that  no  personal  service  should  be 
given  the  priest  other  than  that  of  sexton 
and  bellman.'^ 

The  civil  administration  conformed  to 
general  practice  in  colonial  Mexico.  Every 
Indian  town  was  headed  by  a  gobernador. 
There  were  also  one  or  more  alcaldes 
(mayors)  and  a  number  of  regidores  (coun- 
cilmen) ,  according  to  the  size  of  the  town. 
Minor  officials  seem  to  have  been  more 
variable:  alguaciles,  similar  officers  called 
katdpi  in  Tarascan,  errand  boys  (topil), 
and  a  scribe. 

An  important  characteristic  of  this  civil 
organization  was  its  close  connection  with 
the  cult  organization.  For  as  long  as  the 
union  of  State  and  Church  lasted  (until 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century) ,  the 
obligations  of  the  village  toward  the  priest 
and  the  cult  had  the  sanction  of  the  civil 
authorities  who  approved  the  church  fees 
(aranceles).  The  higher  civil  authorities 
also  intervened  in  the  regulation  of  cult 
activities.-'^  The  village  civil  officers  had 
also  some  religious  obligations  in  sponsor- 
ing certain  festivals  or  in  contributing  to 
the  support  of  the  priest.-'^ 

The  custom  of  making  a  religious  office 
prerequisite  for  a  civil  one  or  for  attaining 
the  status  of  elder  (Spanish,  principal; 
Tarascan,  f'ajepiti)  seems  also  to  have 
been  present.  Evidence  for  the  eighteenth 
century  is  lacking.  Only  for  the  village  of 
Cutzeo  we  know  that  the  principales  were 
those  who  had  passed  through  the  office  of 
governor,  and  that  atole  (cornmeal)  for 
their  Saturday  meetings  was  made  by  the 
semaneros  in  the  hospital.  Today,  however, 
traits  of  the  surviving  religious  organiza- 
tion suggest  the  former  existence  of  this 
connection  between  civil  and  religious  offi- 
cers. The  group  of  elders  is  called  cabildo, 
which  originally  meant  'town  council',  al- 
though it  can  also  mean  sodality  council.  In 
Cheran,  principales  are  those  who  have 
passed  through  the  offices  of  prioste  and 
colector.  In  Angahuan  also,  religious  offi- 
ces have  to  be  held  before  one  becomes 
alcalde  or  member  of  the  cabildo.'" 
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More  detailed  information  comes  from 
Chilchota.  Here  a  man  was  first  mayor- 
domo  of  the  hospital,  then  mayordomo  of 
the  patron  saint,  later  mayordomo  of  his 
barrio's  saint,  and  then  vaquero  (another 
religious  office)  in  order  to  become  council- 
man (regidor).  Thereafter  he  was  one  of 
the  elders."  Data  from  Pichataro  also  seem 
to  indicate  rehgious  office  as  prerequisite 
for  eldership,  but  the  facts  are  not  clear. ^' 

To  judge  from  modern  survivals,  nomi- 
nation of  the  new  officers  was  made  by  the 
acting  officers  together  with  the  elders.  It 
was  customary  to  ask  for  a  cargo  because 
of  a  religious  vow  or  the  desire  to  advance 
in  the  social  scale.  The  elders  could  in  ad- 
dition ask  any  man  to  join  in  their  duties,'" 
Petitioning  for  office  seems  to  have  been 
accompanied  by  taking  presents  to  the 
elders  or  councilmen,  in  typical  Indian 
fashion,  ^^ 

Decline  of  the  Traditional  Organization: 
Anticlericalism  and  Catholic  Reaction 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
then,  the  heavy  cult  expenses  were  caus- 
ing the  impoverishment  of  the  Indians  in 
those  villages,  which,  through  work  in  the 
haciendas,  were  more  related  to  the  nation- 
al economj'  and  which  had  no  communal 
property,  or  not  enough,  devoted  to  the 
upkeep  of  the  cult.  In  their  turn  the  im- 
poverished villages  had  to  reduce  the 
number  of  festivals  because  they  were 
unable  to  meet  expenses,  and  the  authori- 
ties tried  to  suppress  excessive  expenses 
in  some  festivals  and  personal  services  to 
the  priests. 

For  the  nineteenth  century  there  is  no 
survey  of  the  Tarascan  area  comparable 
to  that  for  the  end  of  the  eighteenth.  Only 
for  the  turn  of  the  century  is  information' 
again  available.  Since  this  is  the  period  of 
further  growth  of  the  haciendas  and  loss 
of  village  communal  property  —  factors 
which  already  were  causing  instability  in 
the  cult  organization  and  the  end  of  the 
colonial  period  —  we  can  safely  assume 
that  the  same  trend  continued  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  Looking  into  the 
modern  situation  we  see  that  the  com- 
munal property  devoted  to  support  of  the 
cult  is  practically  nonexistant.  Only  some 
cattle  are  still  devoted  to  Saint  Ines  in 
Cheran,  In  Chilchota,  keeping  cattle  for 
the  Virgin  is  still  remembered'"  and  pro- 
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duce  from  the  tule  grounds  in  Jaracuaro 
was  used  until  a  short  time  ago  to  buy  wax 
for  the  church. 

Financing  the  cult  is  now  effected  almost 
exclusively  by  individual  contributions 
from  cargueros  or  the  townspeople  at 
large.  Indian  impoverishment  caused  by 
attending  to  religious  festivals  is  reported 
again  by  Lumholtz  for  Cheran  at  the  turn 
of  the  century."  Since  villagers  were  able, 
because  of  the  individualization  of  land- 
ownership,  to  sell  or  pawn  their  lands  to 
outsiders,  the  possibility  of  the  cult  ex- 
penses' hastening  the  loss  of  Indian  proper- 
ties undoubtedly  increased.  This  is  alive 
in  the  memory  of  many  people  today,  for 
example  in  La  Cafiada,  Urapicho,  Uricho, 
and  Arocutin. 

The  period  of  Mexican  Independence  up 
to  the  present  time  has  produced  a  number 
of  changes  in  the  organization  of  local  gov- 
ernment. These  changes  cannot  be  follow- 
ed in  detail,  for  no  study  is  available  on 
local  government  in  Mexico. 

Today,  the  office  of  governor  has  dis- 
appeared without  leaving  any  trace  in 
modern  organization.  Regidores  is  today 
another  name  for  the  municipes  (council- 
men)"  but  no  data  are  available  as  to 
whether  they  are  a  continuation  from  the 
colonial  officers.  Alcaldes  were  in  existence 
at  least  until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century."  During  the  Porfirio  Diaz  period, 
government  policy  gave  almost  all  direct 
control  to  the  head  (je/e  politico)  of  each 
district.  After  the  Revolution  a  turn  was 
taken  toward  the  free  township  (municipio 
libre),  and  local  governments  secured  more 
autonomy.  Every  municipio  in  Michoacan 
is  now  governed  by  elected  councilmen, 
one  of  whom  acts  as  municipal  president 
and  another  as  an  executive  (sindico).  A 
judge  and  his  alternate  are  also  elected. 
There  are  in  addition  an  appointed  secre- 
tary, a  treasurer,  and  policemen. 

As  each  municipio  includes  a  number  of 
villages,  the  above  officers  are  found  only 
in  the  head  town  of  each,  although  they 
may  come  from  one  of  the  dependent  vil- 
lages. Most  villages  being  dependent 
(tenencias)  have  only  a  chief  (jefe)  with  his 
alternate  and  a  judge.  Any  survival  from 
the  old  organization  is  not  part  of  the 
official  government  but  only  of  the  folk 
organization  of  the  cult. 
The  names  of  some  of  the  religious  of- 
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ficers  (regidor  in  Chilchota,  alcalde  and 
regidor  in  Angahuan)**  indicate  that  they 
were  civil  authorities,  but  the  duties  of 
those  officers  are  today  purely  religious.  It 
seems  that  with  changes  in  local  ad- 
ministration the  old  civil  offices,  instead 
of  disappearing,  were  kept  because  of  their 
religious  obligations  and  became  members 
of  the  unofficial  group  of  cargueros  or- 
ganizing the  cult. 

The  nineteenth  century  in  Mexico  has 
seen  conflict  between  the  Church  and  the 
State.  This  undoubtedly  influenced  the 
local  cult  organization.  Unfortunately,  not 
enough  material  is  available  and  further 
investigation  is  necessary.  Before  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  the  Gov- 
ernment, whose  approval  of  the  Bishop's 
aranceles  was  necessary,  tried  to  reduce 
the  church  fees  and  to  suppress  other 
kinds  of  tribute  which  the  Indian  had  to 
pay  to  the  priest.  Two  of  the  pindecuarios 
(Coeneo  and  San  Francisco)  have  been 
published  by  radical  authors  of  attacks 
against  the  Church.*'  The  different  aran- 
celes in  effect  in  Michoacan  have  been 
mentioned  by  Leon.*"  By  the  law  of  April 
1857,  the  fees  were  suppressed  for  the  poor, 
and  personal  services  for  the  priest,  to- 
gether with  all  other  special  contributions, 
were  abolished." 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State  took  place.  It  is  supposed 
that  this  also  helped  the  separation  of 
religious  and  civil  functions  in  the  villages, 
but  no  direct  data  are  available  on  the 
effect  of  national  policies  on  the  local  or- 
ganization of  Indian  communities  in 
Michoacan. 

In  spite  of  these  changes,  which  occurred 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  the  organi- 
zation of  conservative  Tarascan  towns  is 
still  very  similar  to  the  old.  The  following 
short  outline  will  point  out  the  main 
changes  and  will  provide  a  basis  on  which 
to  describe  modern  trends  of  change. 

The  close  union  of  Church  and  State  in 
colonial  Mexico  corresponded  in  the  local 
culture  to  the  organization  of  the  hospital 
offices  and  council  of  elders,  which  con- 
nected the  civil  government  and  the 
church  organization.  As  a  result  of  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  the 
new  civil  administration,  the  political  and 
religious  organization  of  Tarascan  villages 
consists,  on  the  one  side,  of  the  new  civil 
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officers  mentioned  above,  whose  religious 
duties  are  few,  and  on  the  other,  of  the 
priest  and  his  aides. 

The  traditional  organization  based  on  the 
hospitales  survives  with  the  same  officers 
as  of  old,  under  the  name  of  cabildo,  but 
it  has  lost  many  of  its  connections  with  the 
civil  government  and  the  priest.  It  is  a 
group  of  cargueros,  officers  who  organize 
certain  festivals  entirely  through  their 
own  resources,  help  the  priest  in  the  main- 
tenance of  his  household  and  the  church, 
and  name  the  next  cargueros.  The  import- 
ance of  this  cabildo  in  the  village  is  vari- 
able. In  some  places  it  is  still  the  main 
religious  body,  as  in  Angahuan,"  while  in 
others  it  has  receded  and  almost  dis- 
appeared, as  in  Tzintzuntan,  where  it  is 
called  cargueros  de  la  kengueria.''-'  Cheran 
represents  an  intermediate  stage,  with  the 
cabildo  losing  much  of  its  former  import- 
ance. The  attitude  of  the  local  priest  in 
relying  on  local  customs  or  doing  without 
them  in  the  organization  of  his  household 
and  church  is  an  important  factor  in  de- 
termining the  importance  of  the  cabildo 
(or  of  similar  cargueros)  at  any  given 
moment. 

There  are  other  groups  (mayordomias) 
sponsoring  the  cult  of  various  saints;  they 
are  independent  of  each  other  and  of  the 
town  government.  The  expenses  are  met 
individually  by  each  mayordomo,  who  is 
replaced  when  an  individual  asks  for  his 
position  (usually  to  fulfil  a  vow)  either  of 
the  priest  or  of  the  outgoing  mayordomo 
or  owners  of  the  saint.  The  civil  authorities 
also  intervene  in  the  organization  of  the 
church  aspects  of  some  festivals  and  they 
name  commissioners  to  organize  them. 

The  local  priest  takes  care  of  the  litur- 
gical celebrations.  For  their  organization 
and  church  upkeep  he  can  rely  on  the  tra- 
ditional cabildo  or  he  can  name  commis- 
sioners when  the  occasion  requires  it.  Also 
under  his  direction  are  a  number  of  reli- 
gious societies  whose  members  engage 
primarily  in  acts  of  devotion  and  have  few 
obligations  as  to  the  festivals  or  their 
expenses.  The  priest  can  also  give  the 
mayordomia  of  a  saint  belonging  to  the 
church.'" 
^  '  Communal  property  for  the  cult  of  the 
.  saints  is  practically  non-existent.  The 
financing  and  organization  can  be  done 
either  by  the  individual  sponsor  (carguero) 
who  assumes  all  obligations  personally  or 


by  commissioners  {comisionado,  encar- 
gado)  named  by  the  priest  or  the  town 
council  for  a  given  task.  In  this  case  the 
time  required  is  less  and  also  the  contri- 
butions, the  expenses  being  met  by  the 
town  or  ward  (barrio)  and  the  commission- 
er acting  as  collector. 

Changes  in  recent  years  have  been,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  rise  of  an  anticlerical 
movement  among  the  agraristas,  aiming  at 
suppressing  the  cult.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  conservative  communities  trying  to 
preserve  the  cult,  changes  can  be  described 
in  terms  of  the  decline  of  the  cabildo,  in- 
creased intervention  by  the  priest  or  town 
council,  and  the  change  from  individual 
sponsor  to  commissioner. 


*     *     * 
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The  accumulation  of  causes  giving  rise 
to  a  movement  against  the  organization 
of  the  cult  and  the  cargos  had  thus  been 
going  on  for  a  long  period  of  time  when 
the  Mexican  agrarian  revolution  began  to 
be  influential  in  Michoacan.  The  local 
participation  of  Tarascan  villages  in  the 
movements  for  agrarian  reform  has  been 
outlined  in  the  previous  chapter.  The  local 
agraristas  became  supporters  of  the  na- 
tional revolutionary  governments  from 
which  they  expected  to  receive  lands. 
Both  the  national  and  the  local  situations 
also  combined  to  produce  an  anticlerical 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  agraristas. 

Social  studies  in  Michoacan  have  been 
limited  to  peasant  communities,  and  no 
good  study  is  available  on  the  haciendas 
and  the  cities.  Consequently  there  is  no 
good  information  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  anticlerical  policy  of  the  government 
was  evident  in  Michoacan.  In  Mexico  at 
large  the  official  Church  has  been  con- 
\nected  with  the  traditional  landowner 
Iclass,  which  explains  the  anticlerical  poli- 
/cies  of  the  government.  In  Michoacan  we 
can  assume  the  same  situation  prevailed, 
for  we  know  that  the  church  here,  too, 
\opposed  the  government's  agrarian  re- 
forms."' Anticlericalism  appears  on  the  one 
hand  as  the  influence  of  governmental 
policies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  local  situa- 
tion is  of  paramount  importance  and  only 
in  those  places  where  local  conditions  pro- 
vided a  basis  for  it  has  anticlericalism 
gained  any  stronghold. 

Financing  the  traditional  cult  had  been 
the  cause  in  many  villages  for  Indian  im- 
poverishment and  the  loss  of  land  to  a  few 
rich   or   to   outsiders.     This   fact   led   the 
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agrarista  groups  to  identify  the  cult  and 
the  festivals  with  the  land  order  against 
which  they  were  revolting.  Thus  the  local 
situation  tied  itself  up  with  the  national 
anticlerical  policy  of  the  government. 

The  agraristas  kept  the  priest  out  of 
town  and  closed  the  church.  If  it  had  been 
burned  during  the  Revolution  they  did 
not  rebuild  it,"*^  or  they  used  the  church 
and  the  priest's  house  for  other  functions 
such  as  social  centers  or  schools.'"'  Cargos 
and  fiestas  were  forbidden  as  they  were 
seen  to  be  the  causes  of  excessive  expendi- 
tures and  drunkenness.-"'* 

We  have  already  presented  the  causes 
for  the  failure  of  the  agraristas  to  maintain 
their  power  in  villages  where  small  land- 
owners prevailed.  The  agraristas  became 
an  exclusive  privileged  minority,  opposed 
to  the  interest  of  most  of  the  villagers. 
Their  anticlerical  policies  also  led  them  to 
reforms  in  an  aspect  of  culture — religion 
and  festivals — which  were  deeply  ingrain- 
ed in  the  traditional  culture.  Resistance  to 
their  economic  policies  thus  became  asso- 
ciated with  resistance  to  culture  change. 
In  such  conservative  villages,  reaction 
against  the  agraristas  was  always  pre- 
valent,^-"' and  it  had  a  militant  Catholic 
ideology.  Even  during  the  period  of  the 
most  strongly  antichurch  policy  of  the 
government,  some  villagers  managed  to 
hide  a  priest,"'*  and  others,  like  Cheran, 
smuggled  one  in  to  say  mass  in  private 
houses  without  the  anticlerical  minority's 
being  strong  enough  to  dare  speak." 

Still  in  other  more  conservative  villages 
the  lack  of  a  priest  led  not  to  obsolescence 
of  religion,  but  to  manifestations  of  folk 
religion  which  the  priests  would  not  have 
allowed.  In  Ocumicho,  a  woman  called 
Maria  Doncella  (Mary  the  Maiden)  claim- 
ed to  have  heard  the  voice  of  God  in  a  slit 
stone  in  a  ravine  near  the  village.  The 
news  spread  throughout  the  region  and 
many  people  began  to  come  to  Ocumicho 
in  pilgrimage.  Maria  Doncella  baptized  the 
children  herself  and  songs  were  made  to 
her  in  which  she  was  called  the  daughter 
of  God.  Once  she  said  that  the  Virgin  of 
Cocucho  had  come  to  Ocumicho  and  taken 
the  patron  San  Pedro  with  her,  and  she 
organized  a  procession  of  people  to  go  to 
Cocucho  and  pray  to  have  San  Pedro  come 
back.   According   to   skeptical   informants 
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from  Cocucho,  her  reputation  and  activi- 
ties evaporated  when  in  spite  of  her  name 
she  became  pregnant. 

Also,  during  this  time  of  the  govern- 
ment's limitation  of  priests,  groups  of 
cristeros,  in  revolt  against  the  govern- 
ment, operated  in  Michoacan."''* 

From  about  1940,  the  agraristas  lost  con- 
trol of  many  villages.  They  were  able  to 
stay  in  power  only  where  they  had  been 
the  majority.  No  study  has  been  made  of 
towns  where  the  agraristas  predominated. 
The  communities  studied  are  conservative 
and  the  agraristas  were  a  minority.  The 
study  of  Cheran"'^  was  made  shortly  after 
the  agrarista  group  had  been  expelled.  The 
author's  field  work  was  concentrated  in  a 
village  where  the  anti-agrarista  reaction 
was  in  power  and  had  become  affiliated 
with  sinarquismo. 

In  describing  the  present  economic  situa- 
tion we  mentioned  how  the  economic  de- 
cline of  the  Indian  communities  is  con- 
tinuing in  modern  times.  Since  this  eco- 
nomic decline  was  the  cause  for  conflict  in 
the  sphere  of  the  cult,  the  question  natural- 
ly arises  about  the  policy  of  this  strongly 
religious  reaction  in  regard  to  the  old 
cargo  system. 

Following  the  success  of  the  anti-agra- 
rista reaction,  the  cult  has  again  been  al- 
lowed in  villages  where  it  had  been  for- 
bidden, and  fiestas  are  celebrated  again, 
but  there  is  no  blooming  again  of  the  tradi- 
tional cabildo;  the  decay  of  the  old  cargo 
system  continues.  Within  the  Catholic  re- 
action to  the  agraristas  we  can  see  dif- 
ferences arising  between  more  traditional 
and  more  modern  elements;  these  differ- 
ences are  manifest  in  connection  with 
religion  and  cargos. 

Through  the  changes  taking  place  in  the 
political-religious  organization,  the  cabildo 
became  independent  of  the  village  civil 
administration,  and,  although  connected 
with  the  priest,  it  arranged  the  festivals 
and  the  concession  of  sponsorships  in- 
dependently. As  the  organizer  of  the  folk 
cult  activities,  it  can  be  taken  as  the  or- 
ganization most  purely  representing  the 
folk  aspects  of  the  local  culture.  It  is  in  a 
position  to  resist  national  inroads  on  the 
folk  culture  either  from  the  priest,  who 
wants  to  change  the  festivals,  or  from  the 
government,  which  wants  to  suppress  the 
religious  cult.  As  long  as  the  elders  have 
any  political  power  within  the  community, 
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the  cabildo  is  neither  official  nor  related 
to  the  national  or  state  government. 

Correspondingly,  there  are  people  —  we 
shall  call  them  traditionalists  —  for  whom 
religion  means  fundamentally  the  festivals 
to  the  saints,  organized  by  the  cargueros 
and  the  cabildo,  and  their  meetings,  in- 
augurations, and  ceremonies.  They  speak 
of  the  need  to  continue  the  cargos  and  the 
fiestas  and  to  resume  the  meetings  of  the 
cabildo.  They  even  oppose  the  priests  who 
attempt  to  suppress  cargos  or  to  modify 
the  festivals,  and  they  look  down  upon 
fellow  villagers  who  do  not  care  to  take 
cargos,  considering  them  unfit  for  lead- 
ership within  the  community. 

These  folk  values  are  under  attack  by 
individuals  who,  although  religious,  are 
drifting  away  from  the  traditional  organi- 
zation and  becoming  closer  to  the  Church. 
These  may  be  called  militant  Catholics. 

The  trend  is  primarily  against  the 
cabildo  as  a  clique  of  those  who,  through 
wealth  and  age,  have  passed  through  the 
cargos  and  reached  eldership,  and  try  to 
control  cult  organization.  Also,  the  in- 
dividual sponsorship  as  practiced  by  the 
cabildo  included  heavy  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  presents  and  banqueting  for 
cabildo  members.  The  trend  is  toward  less 
drunkenness  and  toward  making  spon- 
sorship less  expensive. 

The  changes  in  organization  cause  the 
cult  to  be  more  strictly  dependent  on 
either  the  Church  or  the  town  government, 
i.  e.,  on  local  branches  of  national  institu- 
tions as  against  the  former  almost  purely 
locally  organized  cabildo. 

Thus  to  some  extent  the  conflict  appears 
as  one  between  the  priest  and  the  conser- 
vative cabildo.  The  priest,  of  course,  tries 
to  lead  the  natives  into  more  orthodox 
practices  so  that  he  attempts  to  suppress 
some  of  the  folk  customs  and  excessive 
drunkenness.  The  basic  point  is  that  he  is 
only  the  incentive  and  leading  force  for 
those  town  elements  who  want  the  changes 
themselves. 

The  initiative  often  comes  from  the 
townspeople,  from  those  whom  we  called 
militant  Catholics.  In  Cheran  some  of  the 
people  organized  a  town  meeting  to  ask 
that  the  cabildo  be  suppressed  because  of 
the  excessive  gifts  they  demanded  from 
those  aspiring  to  sponsorship,  because 
their  festivals  and  meetings  were  occasions 
for  drunkenness,  and  because  they  stole 
from  the  church  (a  discussion  having 
arisen  as  to  the  use  the  cabildo  made  of 


the  presents  given  for  church  support  dur- 
ing the  years  when  priests  were  lacking). 
They  wanted  the  cargos  to  be  requested 
directly  from  the  priest.  The  outcome  was 
not  clear  at  the  time  of  Beals'  study,  al- 
though the  future  of  the  cabildo  did  not 
seem  very  promising,  since  the  priest  was 
opposed  to  it."° 

In  Jaracuaro,  where  there  was  no  resi- 
dent priest  at  the  time  of  our  work,  the 
leading  sinarquistas  were  against  becoming 
cargueros  because  of  the  expenses  involved 
and  because  they  did  not  consider  this 
necessary  to  be  good  Catholics.  Some  old 
men  said  they  should  accept  cargos  before 
associating  with  the  elders  "because  they 
haven't  done  anything  for  the  village." 
The  fact  was,  however,  that  their  help 
and  advice  were  always  requested  by  the 
local  authorities. 

Comparing  more  conservative  communi- 
ties such  as  Angahuan  or  the  pre-revolu- 
tionary  Chilchota' '  with  Cheran,  it  is  seen 
that  the  cabildo  gradually  loses  its  role 
as  the  main  organizer  of  the  folk  religion 
and,  although  surviving,  becomes  only  one 
mayordomia  or  group  of  mayordomias 
similar  to  the  others.  Participation  in  the 
cabildo  mayordomia  as  the  prerequisite 
for  eldership  disappears,  as  does  the  elders' 
role  of  granting  sponsorships.  Its  import- 
ance as  organizer  of  the  priest's  household 
and  caretaker  of  the  church  building  de- 
pends on  how  much  a  given  priest  relies 
on  them."-  The  trend  seems  to  be  toward 
a  situation  similar  to  that  in  Tzintzuntzan, 
where  the  old  hospital  organization  has  al- 
ready disappeared." 

In  some  cases  the  new  civil  authorities 
intervene  in  the  organization  of  festivals. 
On  the  one  hand,  this  could  be  taken  as  a 
reunion  of  Church  and  State  in  the  local 
sphere,  for  the  new  civil  authorities  as- 
sume religious  functions.  The  feeling  still 
prevails  that  every  man  should  take  a 
cargo  and  do  something  for  the  town  be- 
fore becoming  an  officer,  and  this  is  being 
transferred  to  a  new  system  of  local  gov- 
ernment. To  the  extent  that  the  folk  cul- 
ture survives,  this  trend  might  be  expect- 
ed to  continue.  The  new  authorities  work 
in  close  connection  with  the  priest  and 
mavordomias  for  a  new  organization  more 
suited  to  the  changing  environment  and 
economic  situation  than  is  the  old-fashion- 
ed cabildo. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  intervention  of 
the  civil  authorities  reflects  increasing 
secularization  of  the  main  festivals.  It 
takes  place  in  those  festivals  wherein  the 
non-church  celebration  is  of  more  im- 
portance and  of  more  entertainment  and 
commercial  value.  The  most  typical  folk 
festivals,  such  as  the  patron  saint's  fiesta 
and  Corpus  Christi,  are  organized  by  the 
town  officials  as  a  secular  affair  aside  from 
the  day's  religious  celebration."^ 

The  trend  of  change  is  not  only  to  shift 
control  from  the  cabildo  to  either  the  priest 
or  the  town  government.  A  change  in  the 
way  of  organizing  a  given  festival  is  also 
involved.  This  is  done  by  recourse  to  an- 
other method  used  of  old  but  only  lately 
gaining  strength.  Instead  of  individual 
sponsorship  in  which  the  sponsor  takes 
care  of  all  or  most  of  the  expense,  joint 
financing  by  the  whole  community  is  used; 
and  instead  of  the  carguero  sponsor,  there 
is  a  commissioner,  named  by  the  town 
council  or  the  priest;  his  contributions  are 
small  and  he  organizes  the  festival  and 
collects  contributions  from  the  villagers. 
Also,  different  commissioners  are  named, 
to  divide  the  preparation  of  the  festival. 
This  new  system  is  called  comisionado  in 
Cheran""^  or  encargado  in  Tzintzuntzan.™ 

This  change  has  taken  place  in  Tzintzun- 
tzan:  the  cargueros  of  La  Soledad  Church 
and  of  the  Guadalupe  Chapel  have  been  re- 
placed by  encargados  with  fewer  duties 
and  less  financial  responsibility  than  form- 
erly."' 

A  commissioner  system  is  used  today  in 
Cheran  for  the  festival  of  the  patron  saint. 
Corpus  Christi,  and  its  Octave,*"^  but  no 
information  is  available  as  to  how  the  car- 
gueros went  out  of  offce.  In  Huancito  (a 
Canada  town)  the  change  in  organization 
for  the  town's  saint  took  place  when  re- 
suming the  festival  after  the  period  of 
agrarista  suppression  of  the  cult. 

The  decline  of  the  cabildo  also  involves 
the  cessation  of  its  meetings  with  the  ban- 
queting, music,  and  drunkenness  which 
were  an  important  part  of  the  ceremonies 
attended  by  cargueros.  The  ceremonies  at- 
tendant to  the  change  of  officials,  import- 
ant in  the  past,  also  disappear. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  the  end  of 
the  carguero  system.  As  long  as  some  peo- 
ple can  accumulate  property,  the  folk  cul- 
ture is  still  sufficiently  strong  that  individ- 
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uals  can  be  found  to  sponsor  festivals.  The 
fact  remains,  though,  that  the  opposite 
tendency  making  for  decay  of  the  mayor- 
domias  seems  to  be  stronger. 

In  spite  of  the  changes  devised  to  pre- 
serve the  festivals  and  the  desire  to  con- 
tinue them,  the  old  fact  of  their  being  an 
economic  burden  still  continues.  During 
the  short  time  when  the  field  work  for 
the  Tarascan  project  was  done,  a  number 
of  fiestas  were  not  celebrated  because  no- 
body was  available  to  see  to  the  expenses 
or  because  of  the  current  conflict  between 
the  cargueros  and  the  priest.  Thus  in 
Cheran,  1940,  dances  for  Santa  Nieves,  the 
Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  and  the  pastorela  of 
the  shepherdesses  were  not  celebrated."" 
In  Tzintzuntzan,  the  cargueros  of  La  Sole- 
dad  were  not  functioning  since  the  priest 
had  suppressed  them  in  1942.""  The  festival 
of  the  patron  saint  failed  in  Jaracuaro  in 
1945  because  of  lack  of  enough  sponsors. 

The  new  commissioner  who  substitutes 
for  the  old  carguero  can  find  his  duty  too 
much  hke  that  of  his  predecessor,  his  con- 
tribution being  too  high.  In  Cheran  in  1940, 
one  of  the  four  commissioners  named  by 
the  town  officials  to  act  as  Moro  dancers 
avoided  the  performance  and  only  three 
Moros  danced." 

This  new  trend  away  from  folk  festivals 
and  toward  a  closer  dependence  on  the 
priest  is,  therefore,  also  one  toward  both 
more  orthodox  Catholicism  and  seculariza- 
tion of  the  festivals.  It  finds  more  ready 
support  among  the  villagers  who  have  be- 
come associated  with  sinarquismo,  and 
whose  relation  to  the  Church  is  close  and 
similar  to  that  of  allegiance  to  a  political 
party.  Conversely,  the  priest  often  sup- 
ports and  fosters  the  spread  of  sinarquismo 
among  the  townspeople.  Not  only  does  he 
attack  the  old  organization  of  cargueros 
and  try  to  have  a  new  one  under  his  con- 
trol, but  he  uses  their  influence  to  attack 
the  government  and  schools,  and  to  support 
the  sinarquista  schools  and  propaganda." 


The  economic  developments  of  the  In- 
dian communities  outlined  in  Chapter  2 
have  been  causing  the  disruption  of  folk 
cult  celebrations  because  of  the  economic 
burden  of  their  financing. 

In  connection  with  the  agraristas,  a  radi- 
cal trend  for  change  arises  which,  spurred 
by  the  cult  role  in  the  impoverishment  of 
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some  villagers  and  by  the  anticlerical 
policy  of  the  government,  aims  at  abolish- 
ing the  cult.  But  as  in  the  economic  sphere, 
this  movement  does  not  succeed  in  mak- 
ing change  permanent  because  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  villages'  economic  foundation 
and  their  folk  culture.  There  is  a  return  to 
the  cult,  although  the  economic  situation 
forces  changes  in  its  organization:  decline 
of  the  body  of  the  folk  officers  (cabildo) ; 
increased  control  by  the  priest;  abolition 
of  some  folk  ceremonies;  organization  of 
the  main  festivals  by  the  civil  administra- 
tion as  secular  affairs;  change  from  organi- 
zation by  an  individual  sponsor  (carguero) 
carrying  all  the  financial  burden,  to  that 
of  a  number  of  commissioners  sharing  in 
the  organization  and  the  collection  of  con- 
tributions from  the  whole  community.  The 
decline  of  folk  festivals  and  the  greater 
control  by  the  priest  lead  to  a  more  ortho- 
dox Catholicism,  and  the  influence  of  sin- 
arquismo,    in    which    allegiance    to    the 


Church  is  of  a  political  nature,  brings  the 
local  subculture  closer  to  the  national  cul- 
ture. These  changes  show  the  trend 
through  which  the  folk  religion  might  dis- 
appear completely  (lack  of  cult  sponsors, 
control  by  the  priests,  or  the  success  of  the 
anticlericals) ,  but  the  simplification  of 
ceremonials  and  the  new  forms  of  organi- 
zation are  also  a  means  by  which  the  folk 
religion  survives,  on  an  organizational 
basis  better  suited  to  the  changed  eco- 
nomic and  social  order.  As  in  economics, 
the  basic  traits  of  the  village  community 
survive.  A  stable  situation,  however,  is 
not  reached.  Conflict  continues,  because  of 
the  same  forces  which  caused  the  changes 
described:  the  economic  impossibility  or 
unattractiveness  of  the  festivals,  and  the 
ceremonials  under  attack  by  the  priest. 
These  trends  go  on  disrupting  the  folk  cul- 
ture, but  they  are  not  strong  enough  to 
break  it  completely.  As  in  economics,  a 
state  of  latent  conflict  continues. 


RELIGIOUS  IDEOLOGY  AND  SOCIAL  CONFLICT 


In  the  preceding  chapter,  changes  in  the 
organization  and  ceremonials  of  folk 
Catholicism  have  been  examined,  as  af- 
fected by  economic  and  social  develop- 
ments within  the  local  and  the  national 
cultures.  The  trends  in  religious  ideas  and 
folklore  will  presently  be  discussed  as 
related  to  those  same  factors,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  political  conflict  whose  re- 
lation to  religion  and  the  cult  organization 
has  been  described. 

An  important  trait  of  Tarascan  folk 
Catholicism  (as  of  Catholicism  in  general) 
is  the  ethical  nature  of  its  ideology, 
dominated  by  concepts  of  good  and  evil. 
Non-ethical  concepts  are  relegated  to  a 
second  plane  constituting  mere  miscel- 
laneous beliefs,  or,  in  so  far  as  they  form 
a  system  of  ideas,  are  part  of  wider  con- 
cepts dominated  by  an  ethical  dichotomy. 

In  examining  the  relation  of  such  a 
religion  to  social  change,  we  find  an  inter- 
esting problem  of  how  the  social  values  at 
stake  in  the  economic  and  social  conflict 
are  reflected  in  religious  ideology.  What 
do  religious  ideas  tell  about  the  agraristas, 
about  the  cargo  system  of  sponsoring  festi- 
vals, about  the  sinarquistas  who  are  mili- 
tantly  Catholic  and  yet  to  some  extent  are 
in  conflict  with  the  traditional  cult  sys- 
tem? Is  conflict  between  national  influences 
on  the  folk  culture  and  folk  resistance  to 
change  reflected  in  the  folklore?  What  is 
the  attitude  of  different  political  groups 
toward  the  existing  body  of  religious 
ideology? 

In  order  to  discuss  this  relation  of  reli- 
gious ideology  to  social  change,  an  out- 
line of  religious  ideas  and  beliefs,  as 
dominated  by  the  good  and  evil  concept, 
will  be  presented.  This  outline  is  based  on 
folk  narratives,  mainly  myths  and  ex- 
periences with  the  supernatural,  which 
express  religious  concepts.  A  discussion  of 
narrative  types  will  be  sketched  in  order 
to  place  them  in  a  wider  setting. 

The  social  values  sanctioned  in  religious 
ideology  will  then  be  examined.  It  will  be 
seen  that  primarily  they  endorse  the 
values  of  the  traditional  folk  culture  al- 
though they  are  in  conflict  with  influences 
from  the  national  culture.  Also,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  ideology  of  folk  Catholic- 
ism is  part  of  the  wider  Catholic  religion, 


it  also  sanctions  the  national  values  of  the 
Church.  Political  conflict  mentioned  in 
folklore  seems  to  reflect  almost  exclusively 
the  conservative  point  of  view.  Religious 
people  can  put  it  to  use  to  point  out  the 
wisdom  of  following  their  party  and  to 
present  the  opponent  as  wicked. 

The  tendencies  which  are  disrupting  the 
folk  culture  do  not  create  a  new  body  of 
folklore.  Even  religious  people,  like  the 
sinarquistas,  allied  to  the  church,  keep 
only  that  part  of  the  religion  which  is 
more  orthodox,  and  neglect  that  which  is 
purely  folk.  Here,  as  with  the  agraristas, 
changes  in  the  religious  ideology  and  folk- 
lore do  not  create  a  new  folklore  but  in- 
duce changes  in  the  function  of  the  old, 
leading  to  obsolescence.  The  different 
attitudes  of  belief  will  consequently  be 
considered.^ 

Main  Traits  of  Tarascan  Religious 
Ideology 

In  contrast  to  what  is  reported  for  other 
Mexican  folk  cultures"  the  Tarascans  do 
not  classify  their  folk  narratives  into  well 
defined  types  according  to  the  story's 
characters  or  the  didactical  or  recreative 
use  of  the  tale.  All  tales  are  called 
uanddn^kua,  (from  uanddni,  to  tell,  to 
speak;  in  Spanish,  cuento).  Sometimes,  at 
least  in  Jaracuaro,  the  Spanish  word  (pro- 
nounced kuentu)  is  used  in  Tarascan  dis- 
course. Its  meaning,  however,  seems  to  be 
synonymous  with  uanddn^kua.  Everything 
which  is  told  can  be  called  a  tale.  This  does 
not  mean  of  course  that  all  narratives 
are  of  the  same  type;  it  means  only  that 
Tarascan  culture  and  language  do  not 
recognize  standard  categories  of  tales.  Dif- 
ferent types  are  to  some  extent  recognized 
in  that  some  are  told  as  true  experiences, 
usually  giving  concrete  place  and  personal 
names,  while  in  others  the  action  takes 
place  in  unnamed  places  and  among  un- 
known people.  Informants  are  themselves 
aware  of  this  possible  distinction.  Some- 
times the  word  uanddn<fkua  (or  kuentu)  is 
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used  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to  mean 
fictitious  tale  as  opposed  to  a  true  event, 
while  in  other  cases  it  can  mean  anything 
which  is  told,  including  real  events.  There 
is  no  provision,  however,  for  classifying 
narratives  other  than  to  state  whether  a 
given  tale  is  considered  true  or  false,  and 
on  this  point  not  everybody  agrees.  One 
can  hear  about  a  given  tale  a  comment 
like  "This  is  true,  it  really  happened",  or 
"This  is  what  people  say,  but  who  knows 
if  it  is  true."  These  comments  can  be  heard 
with  all  types  of  tales.  The  word  cuento 
can  enter  these  explanations  with  different 
meanings.  For  instance,  on  being  asked  to 
tell  a  story  (cuento),  a  man  would  tell  of 
his  experiences  during  the  Revolution,  or 
another  would  tell  how  he  got  lost  on  a 
dark  night.  The  following  statement  was 
added  after  a  wonder  story:  "This  is  not  a 
tale  (cuento),  this  is  fiction  (farsa)."  Also 
in  similar  situations:  "This  is  not  true;  it  is 
only  a  tale  (cuento)."  Thus  cuento  or 
uanddn<*kiia  applies  to  everything  told, 
and  can  mean  both  a  true  or  a  false  tale 
according  to  the  context. 

Yet  the  folk  narratives  of  the  Tarascans 
can  be  classified  into  the  following  main 
types:  myths,  experiences  with  super- 
naturals,  and  wonder  stories. 

Myths  are  tales  referring  to  events  in 
the  far  past  when  the  world  had  not  yet 
its  present  shape.  The  characters  are  most- 
ly supernatural.  There  are  included  tales 
of  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world,  and  associated  events, 
stories  of  people  living  before  the  advent 
of  Christianity,  and  the  shaping  of  the 
world  as  it  is  today. 

/"Another  very  common  type  of  story  con- 
/cerns  experiences  with  the  supernaturals. 
/  These  include  experiences  with  saints, 
(  devils,  the  dead  and  witches;  miracles  of 
y  saints;  cases  of  men  who  have  seen  the 
Devil  or  have  made  a  pact  with  him  in 
order  to  gain  money  or  knowledge;  how 
people  have  seen  ghosts  on  a  dark  night; 
how  a  man  comes  back  to  life  after  a 
serious  illness  and  reports  his  travel  to  the 
underworld;  cases  of  witchcraft;  how  a 
sick  man  was  cured  of  sorcery;  how 
witches  take  animal  form;  how  a  given 
witch  was  caught.  All  these  and  many 
more  of  similar  nature  are  among  the 
stories  most  often  related.  All  these  stories 
are  practically  always  told  giving  the 
names  of  the  places  and  persons  involved. 
Tales  of  this  sort  can  be  told  as  current  or 
past   events   in   the   town:    e.  g.,   cases   of 


witchcraft,  how  So-and-So  got  his  wealth 
by  making  a  pact  with  the  Devil,  or  how  X 
brought  a  diviner  to  find  out  the  person 
responsible  for  the  burning  of  his  house. 

When  people  come  back  from  a  trip, 
they  often  bring  stories  of  this  type.  They 
will  come  back  from  market  telling  how 
the  Devil  was  seen  in  X  town.  The  latest 
miracle  of  a  saint  will  be  told  after  a  pil- 
grimage. Narratives  of  this  type  are  really 
pieces  of  news  relating  to  the  super- 
naturals. 

Myths  and  experiences  with  the  super- 
natural, by  the  very  nature  of  their  con- 
tent, are  told  as  true  events  or  at  least  as 
something  which  some  people  believe  and 
tell  as  true  happenings.  Any  attitude  of 
doubt  in  these  stories  often  indicates 
doubt  of  the  religious  concept  behind  the 
story.  On  the  other  hand,  some  tales, 
which  are  experiences  with  supernaturals 
(mainly  stories  of  saints  or  of  men  pledged 
to  the  Devil),  can  be  told  as  fiction,  with 
no  concrete  names  being  given,  for  mere 
entertainment,  and  without  indicating  any 
lack  of  religious  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
teller. 

In  such  cases  these  tales  merge  some- 
what with  wonder  stories.  These  are  tales 
in  which  action  takes  place  in  unspecified 
times  and  places  and  among  unnamed  peo- 
ple. They  are  mostly  the  wonder  stories  of 
European  tradition.  Whereas  in  the  ex- 
periences with  the  supernaturals  the  action 
is  always  in  agreement  with  actual 
Tarascan  culture — in  fact  they  are  case 
histories  of  some  aspect  of  Tarascan  cul- 
ture— in  the  wonder  stories  the  cultural 
content  of  the  tale  is  sometimes  incongru- 
ous with  actual  Tarascan  culture.  The 
characters  are  often  kings  and  princesses, 
old  men  who  have  magical  powers,  and 
heroes  who  use  charms  which  have  no 
correspondence  in  living  Tarascan  culture 
and  which  appear  only  in  these  tales. 

These  tales  are  not  told  as  news,  as  are 
the  experiences  with  the  supernatural, 
but  mainly  for  entertainment.  Most  in- 
formants consider  them  fictitious,  but  this 
is  by  no  means  the  only  attitude  found. 
Doubt  is  quite  common:  "Who  knows  if 
this  story  is  true!"  In  some  cases  inform- 
ants think  they  are  true  events  which  took 
p!ace  in  some  remote  past  time.  Cultural 
incongruity  causes  no  inconvenience.  After 
all,  the  towns  were  known  to  have  been 
ruled  by  kings  in  the  olden  times;  land 
titles  often  mention  their  names.  And 
many  people  agree  that  the  ancients  had 
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greater  magical  knowledge  and  were 
stronger,  braver,  and  cleverer  than  the 
modern  people. 

These  are  the  main  types  of  narratives. 
Animal  stories  are  another  common  type, 
similar  to  the  ^^sopian  fable.  They  are 
considered  fictitious  and  are  told  for  their 
entertainment  value.  Usually  they  are 
funny  and  meant  to  make  people  laugh. 
When  asked  for  tales  (meaning  fiction) 
many  informants  think  most  readily  of 
this  kind  of  story.  Other  types  of  tales, 
such  as  jokes,  sexy  stories,  etc.,  are  less 
common  and  are  not  used  in  this  work  as 
they  do  not  reflect  religious  concepts. 

Religious  ideas  are  also  expressed  in 
what  in  Spanish  are  called  beliefs  (creen- 
cias):  items  of  lore  giving  bits  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  supernatural,  as,  for  instance, 
omens  or  the  wondrous  qualities  of  cer- 
tain animals.  Sometimes  these  beliefs 
treat  of  a  special  behavior;  for  example, 
the  rules  about  what  a  pregnant  woman 
should  or  should  not  do,  or  the  magical 
procedures  to  follow  in  a  technological 
activity.  These  beliefs  are  to  some  people 
rules  which  have  to  be  followed.  For  many 
people,  however,  they  are  just  sayings 
one  does  not  have  to  care  about.  They  say, 
"This  is  just  a  belief,"  meaning  "Some 
people  say  that,  but  it  is  not  true." 

Thus,  folk  narratives,  an  expression  of 
the  religious  ideas  of  the  people,  can  mean 
different  things  to  different  people.  To 
those  to  whom  a  given  tale  is  a  true  hap- 
pening, it  has  a  moral  meaning  and  may 
sanction  a  certain  kind  of  behavior.  The 
same  happening  or  tale  may  be  to  others 
an  example  of  how  superstitious  people 
are.  It  will  have  no  moral  meaning,  sanc- 
tion, or  behavior,  although  it  may  be  told 
as  an  entertaining  tale  or  piece  of  infor- 
mation. 

The  religious  ideology  expressed  through^ 
such  narratives  will  now  be  examined  at 
its  face  value,  while  the  different  attitudes 
of  belief  will  later  be  discussed. 
Jii     *     * 

The  general  concepts  of  Tarascan  folk- 
lore and  religion  are  those  of  Catholicism. 
The  Christian  God  created  the  world  and 
the  supernaturals,  including  the  Devil  and 
the  saints.  The  fundamental  Christian  con- 
cept of  good  and  evil  is  also  paramount 
in  Tarascan  folklore  and  religion.  This 
opposition  of  good  and  evil  appears  in  a 
number  of  contrasts.  Everything  is  classi- 
fied as  one  or  the  other:  God  and  the  saints, 
the     good     supernaturals     who     inhabit 


heaven,  are  opposed  to  the  bad  super- 
naturals, the  Devil  and  the  demons  in  hell; 
the  right  Religion  and  the  Church  are  set 
against  superstition  and  lack  of  religion; 
good  behavior  against  bad  (sin);  the  idea 
of  the  good  going  to  heaven  at  death 
against  that  of  the  sinful  being  punished 
in  hell. 

Ethical  values  are  apparent  in  the  rea- 
sons given  for  the  destruction  of  the  world 
and  the  creation  of  the  Devil,  in  the  actions 
of  the  saints  in  rewarding  good  behavior 
and  punishing  evil,  in  the  acts  of  the  Devil 
in  sponsoring  bad  behavior,  and  in  the 
destiny  of  the  dead. 

Taking  this  concept  of  good  and  evil 
as  the  main  theme,  we  can  give  an  outline 
of  practically  the  whole,  and  certainly  the 
most  important  part,  of  Tarascan  religious 
ideas.  Nonethical  concepts  are  few  and  of 
secondary  importance.  They  are  mainly 
miscellaneous  beliefs  or  tales  (in  which 
some  natural  elements  are  personified), 
omens,  and  so  on. 

Creation  stories  are  not  common  among 
the  Tarascans.  In  those  collected,  the  con- 
cept of  good  and  evil  is  apparent.  The 
duality  of  the  supernatural — God  and  the 
saints  against  the  Devil — is  explained  as 
the  consequence  of  the  bad  behavior  of 
one  of  the  sons  of  God  who  revolted  against 
his  Father  and  was  punished  by  being 
made  into  the  Devil.  Insubordination  and 
lack  of  respect  for  paternal  authority  are 
the  causes  of  this  punishment. 

In  several  myths  about  the  creation 
of  animals,  the  good  animals  are  created 
by  God  while  the  bad  ones  are  related  to 
the  Devil.  Thus,  when  Jesus  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Devil  play  making  mud  figures, 
those  of  Jesus  become  birds  while  those 
of  the  Devil  become  "snakes  and  lizards, 
and  scorpions  and  all  sorts  of  bad  animals". 
The  coyote  was  a  dog  which  deserted  his 
master,  the  Devil. 

Most  important  are  the  myths  regarding 
the  destruction  of  the  world.  In  these  we 
have  a  blend  of  Spanish  and  Indian  ele- 
ments in  which  the  Indian  motives,  non- 
ethical  in  origin,  are  reinterpreted  and 
subordinated  to  the  Catholic  concept  of 
Good  and  Evil.  A  number  of  stories  give 
two  destructions  of  the  world.  A  first  one 
by  water  is  identified  with  the  Christian 
flood,  although  it  keeps  also  some  traits 
of  the  Mesoamerican  flood  myth;  and  a 
second  by  fire  embodies  Indian  traits  but 
is  identified  with  the  advent  of  Christian- 
ity and  the  Spanish  conquest.  Some  ver- 
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sions,  however,  give  only  one  destruction 
of  the  world,  equating  the  flood  with  the 
advent  of  Christianity,  or  depriving  this 
last  event  of  its  catastrophic  character. 

Flood  stories  include  a  typical  Meso- 
american  tale — that  the  survivor  of  the-' 
flood  was  transformed  into  a  dog  because 
he  started  a  fire.  Since  the  cause  of  the 
transformation  was  disobedience  to  the 
Christian  God,  who  had  forbidden  starting 
a  fire  without  his  command,  the  story  thus 
becomes  integrated  with  the  good  and  evil 
theme: 

".  .  .  down  came  the  angel  and  kicked  him 
once  and  again  and  said,  "This  is  so  that  you 
understand.  You  have  not  obeyed  me.'  And  the 
man  began  to  cry  like  a  dog  and  the  angel  said, 
'You  will  be  a  dog  and  in  punishment  you  will 
have  to  take  care  of  the  house.'  And  this  is  why 
there  are  dogs." 

Several  stories  and  beliefs  deal  with  the 
k'waijdri,  or  giants,  the  people  who  lived 
before  the  advent  of  Christianity.  The 
k'uaijari  had  very  great  strength.  They 
built  what  are  now  the  ruins  of  pre- 
Spanish  sites,  and  also  are  supposed  to 
have  built  the  churches  and  installed  the 
bells;  bells  were  their  most  precious 
treasure.  They  did  not  believe  in  the  true 
religion  but  worshipped  idols  and  stones: 

"The  ancient  people  kiUed  people  when  they 
had  a  fiesta  and  made  a  feast  over  that  body. 
That  was  their  custom.  They  also  killed  an  ox 
and  then  they  ate  it.  They  covered  it  with 
flowers  and  there  they  made  their  fiesta.  With 
the  fat  of  the  animal  they  made  candles  which 
they  lit  for  their  idols." 

The  kings  of  the  k'uaijari  set  the 
boundaries  of  the  existing  towns  and 
placed  the  border  stones.  Some  of  their 
deeds  are  still  remembered.  They  named 
the  towns,  they  left  their  imprints  on  a 
number  of  stones,  and  made  war  on 
neighboring  kings.  The  point  stressed  in 
the  stories  is  the  destruction  of  these  be- 
ings because  of  their  lack  of  religion:  thej' 
were  "unbaptized  humans"  or  "big  devils". 
In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  af- 
fairs, God  decided  to  bless  the  world.  This 
event  is  described  in  some  tales  as  a  de- 
struction by  fire,  in  others  by  water,  in  the 
latter  case  being  identified  either  with  the 
flood  or  with  the  formation  of  Lake 
Patzcuaro. 

The  stories  in  which  the  giants  are  alive 
before  the  flood  attribute  the  destruction 
of  the  world  to  their  heathenness: 


"T'a.iesAca  are  the  idols  worshipped  by  an- 
cestors, those  who  lived  before  the  flood.  They 
had  no  images  [saints] ;  the  t'ajesAca  were  their 
saints.  When  God  decided  to  end  the  world  he 
told  Adam  and  Eve  ...  he  believed  but  the 
others  didn't  .  .  ."  [At  this  point  in  the  story 
the  flood  occurs.] 

Another  short  statement  says: 

".  .  .  With  the  flood  the  k'uaqari  were  ex- 
tinguished. Don  Antonio  Siuangua  [Jaracuaro's 
king]  was  a  k'uaijari.  They  didn't  believe  in 
religion  [i.e.,  Catholicism];  that's  why  there 
was  the  flood.  They  danced  naked  and  they  had 
no  fear  of  God.  I  think  it  was  something  like 
those  sexy  dances  they  say  they  have  in 
Morelia  or  Mexico  City  where  people  dance 
stark  naked." 

In  other  stories  the  giants  were  destroyed 
when  the  world  was  blessed.  Sometimes 
this  is  described  as  a  destruction  by  flre. 
In  some  statements  God  himself  came  to 
bless  the  world  and  introduce  Christianity. 
In  others  this  task  is  ascribed  to  Jesus, 
Saint  James  or  Saint  Peter.  In  still  others, 
the  advent  of  Christianity  was  the  work 
of  a  priest  or  of  Vasco  de  Quiroga. 

When  the  world  was  thus  blessed,  the 
giants  buried  themselves  with  their  imple- 
ments and  the}-  became  stones,  the  idols 
and  tools  that  now  come  to  light  when  the 
land  is  tilled.  The  reason  for  their  hiding 
lay  in  their  old  religion  and  failure  to  ac- 
cept Christianity: 

"They  lived  in  error."  "They  buried  them- 
selves [because]  persecuted  by  the  Belief  [i.e., 
Christianity]."  "That  happened  to  them  be- 
cause they  didn't  want  to  see  the  blessing  of 
the  world." 

The  more  elaborate  stories  refer  to  the 
particular  way  in  which  the  kings  of  the 
k'uaijari  in  Jaracuaro  and  Ihuatzio  fled 
from  the  Faith  to  become  enchanted  in 
different  places.  Those  who  accepted 
Christianitj'  were  saved  and  became  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  people: 

"Some  people  got  the  blessing  from  the 
priest  [Don  Vasco]  while  others  died  alone 
because  of  their  ignorance.  The  former  are  in 
heaven  now  while  the  others  are  buried  with 
their  belongings." 

The  Tarascans  firmly  believe  in  man's 
survival  after  death.  The  basis  for  thi^ 
belief  lies  in  man's  division  into  body  andv^ 
soul.  The  soul  for  the  Tarascan  resides  in 
the  heart,  and  the  word  heart  {minzita) 
stands  also  for  soul;  while  the  other  words 
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(dnima,  uaiica,  uaiiri)  designate  the  soul 
after  death  and  also  the  dead  body,  their 
meaning  being  like  that  of  the  English 
'ghost'  or  'dead'.  The  separation  of  body 
and  soul  is  possible  before  death  in  certain 
situations. 

Fright  is  one  of  the  concepts  of  disease. 
When  a  person  is  frightened  his  soul  is 
about  to  leave  his  body.  "My  heart  [i.e., 
soul]  goes  out",  he  will  say,  and  this  is 
supposed  to  upset  him  a  good  deal.  Total 
loss  of  one's  soul  is  not  very  common.  It  is 
the  result  of  the  Devil's  stealing  the  soul 
when  a  person  becomes  frightened  at  the 
sight  of  him.  This  loss  causes  insanity 
and  almost  immediate  death,  unless  the 
person  has  his  soul  restored. 

Also,  the  soul  of  a  person  who  is  about 
to  die  spends  a  period  visiting  all  the 
places  where  he  (she)  has  been  and  also 
his  (her)  relatives.  The  soul  wanders  while 
the  person  is  asleep  or  feeling  very  tired. 
These  souls  can  occasionally  be  seen  by 
people,  and  experiences  of  seeing  souls  are 
very  common  items  in  folklore,  especially 
in  the  Sierra  where  ghosts  (uaiica)  follow 
men,  and  by  touching,  blowing  or  spitting 
at  them  can  cause  sickness  and  death. 

A  very  important  concept  of  Tarascan 
folklore  is  that  of  selling  one's  soul  to  the 
Devil,  who,  in  some  cases,  keeps  the  soul 
while  the  person  is  still  alive.  Also,  the 
souls  of  persons  otherwise  doomed  can  be 
in  hell  before  their  death. 

Death  is  caused  by  the  final  separation 
of  body  and  soul.  The  body  perishes  while 
the  soul  goes  on  existing.  The  destiny  of 
the  dead  is  explained  in  a  creation  story. 
The  Devil,  the  cleverest  son  of  God, 
decided  that  he  did  not  like  the  sky  as 
God  had  made  it.  So  he  made  the  sun,  the 
moon  and  the  stars,  and  also  made  another 
sky  on  top  of  it,  where  he  resided.  God 
asked  him  to  return  home,  but  the  Devil 
refused.  So  God  sent  Saint  James,  who 
defeated  the  Devil  and  brought  him  to 
God. 

"The  Devil  asked  God  for  his  inheritance  and 
said  he  also  wanted  to  have  people  to  rule  over, 
the  same  as  God.  Then  God  told  him  his  in- 
heritance was  ready,  and  He  ordered  Saint 
James  to  take  the  Devil  down  below,  pulling 
at  his  chain  like  an  animal.  There  was  a  big 
round  iron  and  a  chair  to  tie  him  to  so  he 
couldn't  escape.  There  the  Devil  told  God  he 
needed  some  people  and  God  told  him,  'Yes,  I 
will  give  you  some.  Whom  do  you  want?'  And 
the  Devil  asked  for  those  who  drown  in  liquor, 
those  who  die  in  sin,  those  who  kill  people  and 


those  who  die  in  the  lake.  God  told  him  He 
wouldn't  give  him  all  those,  because  so  many 
people  die  like  that  that  there  would  be  nobody 
left  for  Him.  He  would  give  him  only  those 
with  great  sin.  They  also  agreed  that  they 
would  weigh  those  who  die  in  an  accident,  and 
if  they  were  heavier  than  the  Devil  he  would 
take  them;  if  lighter,  God  would  take  them. 
And  this  is  the  agreement  they  had.  All  peo- 
ple who  die  in  an  accident  have  to  be  weighed 
to  see  to  whom  they  fall." 

Other  stories  and  statements  elaborate 
further  this  myth.  Two  concepts  determine 
tliis  destiny:  a  mechanical  one,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  death  and  without 
moral  meaning;  and  a  second  one  wherein 
the  future  of  the  dead  is  a  consequence — 
reward  or  punishment — of  their  behavior 
in  the  present  world.  This  last  concept  pre- 
vails. 

In  what  we  call  the  mechanical  concept, 
we  include  the  idea  that  those  who  die  in 
an  accident  (fall,  run  over  by  an  automo- 
bile, etc.),  or  drown  in  the  lake,  go  to  hell, 
or  have  to  be  weighed  in  order  to  deter- 
mine their  destiny.  Other  ways  of  meeting 
death  can  determine  automatically  the 
destiny  of  the  dead  person:  e.g.,  death  in 
fights  or  as  result  of  drunkenness.  In  this 
case,  however,  a  moral  factor  is  involved, 
in  that  drunkenness  and  fighting  are  con- 
sidered bad  or  sinful.  Similarly,  children 
automatically  go  to  heaven  and  become 
little  angels.  The  reason  is  that  they  die 
before  they  are  old  enough  to  commit  sin. 
As  one  informant  puts  it;  "They  don't  say 
disparates  [obscene,  sinful  words;  swear- 
^ing]  and  they  have  no  sins." 
J.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  destiny 
of  the  dead  is  determined  by  their  good  or 
bad  behavior  in  this  world.  A  balance  has 
to  be  drawn  between  a  person's  good  and 
bad  actions  to  see  if  his  next  abode  is 
heaven  or  hell.  A  typical  statement  fol- 
lows: 

"Those  who  drown  are  doomed,  and  also 
those  who  die  in  drunkenness.  Those  who  kill 
a  person  are  doomed,  and  the  priests  do  not 
allow  them  to  confess,  except  when  they  take 
charge  of  the  dead  person's  children  and  dress 
them  and  look  after  them  as  their  own  father 
would.  Those  dead  'in  vice'  are  doomed,  too." 

The  idea  of  purgatory  is  n'lt  ommon  in 
folk  stories  and  belief,  although  of  course 
it  is  taught  in  church. 

"Dead  children  go  to  heaven  until  t'le  age 
when  they  learn  to  swear;  they  have  no  sins. 
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Grownups,  people  say  some  of  them  go  to 
heaven,  but  who  knows;  it  is  necessary  to  go 
through  punishment  first." 

In  their  journeys  to  their  abode,  the 
dead  are  brought  before  God  and/or  the 
saints  for  a  sort  of  judgment  which  de- 
cides their  destiny.  A  few  beUefs  relate 
to  this  judgment  before  God,  and  empha- 
size 'good'  behavior  toward  the  fireplace 
and  towards  dogs.  One  should  not  spit  or 
kick  the  firestones,  because  at  the  hour  of 
death  they  will  go  to  God  and  complain 
about  this  bad  treatment.  One  reason  given 
is  that  the  hearthstones  represent  the 
Holy  Cross.  Similarly,  one  should  not 
throw  hot  water  to  the  ground.  The  earth 
will  complain  to  God  and  say,  "This  one 
burned  me."  A  black  dog  will  also  com- 
plain if  badly  treated.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  one  gives  alms  to  beggars,  they  will 
speak  favorably  to  God. 

Other  beliefs  concern  activities  which, 
if  not  properly  followed  on  earth,  must 
be  carried  out  after  death  before  eternal 
rest  is  granted.  Thus  the  hospital  cargueros 
who  do  not  properly  participate  in  the 
week-end  processions  in  the  churchyard 
have  to  do  so  after  death.  Penitents  who 
do  not  carry  the  heavy  cross  as  they 
promised  similarly  have  to  do  this  after 
death.  When  a  child  has  been  baptized, 
to  become  compadres  the  parents  and  god- 
parents must  go  to  the  church  and  perform 
a  ritualized  salutation.  One  does  not  really 
become  compadre  until  this  has  been  per- 
formed. If  one  does  not  make  this  saluta- 
tion with  one's  children's  godparents,  the 
soul  will  have  to  travel  and  meet  the 
souls  of  the  compadres-to-be,  wherever 
they  are,  in  order  to  perform  it.  Only  then 
will  the  soul  be  free  to  go  to  its  destina- 
tion. Similarly,  taking  ashes  from  the 
hearth  and  treating  the  children  well, 
feeding,  washing,  and  dressing  them  prop- 
erly, are  sanctioned  by  the  belief  that  the 
woman  who  does  not  do  so  on  earth  will 
be  busy  after  death  making  up  for  her 
faulty  behavior. 

The  beliefs  about  the  dead  and  the 
proper  behavior  to  reach  heaven  are  con- 
firmed in  the  experiences  of  people  who 
die  but  come  back  to  life,  because  it  is 
found  out  that  their  time  was  not  yet 
come.  Thus,  as  to  the  destiny  of  the  dead, 
some  revived  people  report  having  seen 
the  place  in  hell  reserved  for  the  agraristas 
working  the  land  in  Copujo  (land  belong- 
ing to  Jaracuaro).  Another  report  men- 
tions having  seen  in  hell  people  who  were 


still  alive  in  town,  and  one  particular  man 
who  had  been  drowned  in  the  lake  was 
there  wrapped  in  a  blanket  and  dead 
drunk. 

In  the  experiences  of  revived  people,  we 
also  find  the  theme  of  coming  back  to  the 
world  in  order  to  correct  or  help  correct 
bad  behavior: 

"A  woman  was  dead  for  three  hours.  She  was 
ordered  to  come  back  to  this  world  in  order 
to  go  to  her  son  who  had  abandoned  his  wife 
and  was  living  with  another  woman.  She  was 
ordered  to  tell  her  son  that  he  should  take  his 
wife  again  and  only  then  would  he  be  for- 
given and  would  he  be  able  to  reach  purgatory. 
When  the  woman  saw  them  living  together 
again,  she  then  died." 

In  another  case  the  dead  person  has  to 
come  back  to  life  in  order  to  have  the  mass 
said  which  he  had  promised  to  Saint 
Francis. 

Besides  coming  back  to  life,  the  dead 
appear  to  living  persons  in  dreams  or 
otherwise  in  order  to  ask  them  to  correct 
their  bad  behavior.  In  one  case  a  dead  man 
appears  to  his  friend  and  says: 

"Doroteo,  Doroteo,  don't  be  afraid.  It's  me, 
your  friend  Refugio.  Come  with  me  where  I 
have  my  money.  Hidden  as  it  is,  nobody  profits 
from  it  and  God  does  not  want  to  forgive  me 
because  of  that  money  which  I  have  like  that 
and  nobody  finds  it.  Come  so  that  you  can  tell 
my  wife  and  then  you  can  take  as  much  as  you 
want." 

The  man  (Doroteo)  had  almost  decided  to 
go  but  suddenly  he  was  scared  and  ran 
away. 

In  another  case,  a  married  couple  had 
adopted  a  boy.  The  man  had  promised  to 
give  him  the  kitchen  as  inheritance,  but 
when  the  man  died  the  woman  did  not 
give  the  kitchen  to  the  boy: 

"She  dreamed  of  her  husband;  she  dreamed 
he  was  in  hell  and  was  taken  to  be  burned.  He 
told  her  it  was  her  fault,  that  because  she 
didn't  give  the  kitchen  to  the  boy  they  were 
taking  him  to  be  burned  and  that  she  should 
give  it  to  him.  Then  an  angel  came  and  ar- 
ranged the  whole  thing  so  he  didn't  go  to  the 
burning  because  he  had  repented.  'That's  what 
I  dreamed,'  the  woman  says,  'and  I  think  it's 
true.'  " 

A  similar  case  is  that  of  the  dead  bandit 
who  had  buried  his  money.  His  ghost  keeps 
calling  people  to  take  the  money  and  have 
some  mass  said  for  him. 
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An  interesting  theme  is  that  of  the  dead 
who  come  back  to  earth  in  order  to  return 
stolen  property.  The  following  case  is 
among  the  most  significant,  socially  speak- 
ing, in  our  collection: 

"There  was  a  hacienda  steward  who  was 
very  good  to  the  peons.  He  used  to  take  handfuls 
of  corn  to  give  them,  because  at  that  time  the 
people  were  very  poor  and  he  felt  sorry  for 
them.  When  he  died  he  had  no  sins,  so  he  went 
right  to  heaven,  because  the  only  sin  he  had 
committed  was  that  of  giving  corn  by  handfuls 
to  the  peons  without  the  permission  of  his 
master.  God  told  him  that  was  bad  because 
he  gave  away  the  corn  without  his  master's 
permission,  and  he  would  have  to  go  back  to 
earth  to  account  for  what  he  had  done. 

"So  he  fell  in  the  center  of  the  hacienda 
courtyard  and  he  went  to  his  house  where  he 
used  to  live  and  said,  'My  children,  here  I  am 
come  back.'  And  his  wife  said,  'O  my  dear, 
how  right  you  were  to  come  back;  you  are  the 
only  one  I  love.  Besides,  everyone  is  unhappy 
around  here  because  now  there  is  nobody  to 
give  food  to  them  like  you  used  to  do.'  But  then 
he  said,  'Look  here,  I  came  only  to  attend  to 
this;  you  should  know  what  happened  to  me  up 
there  in  heaven.  I  came  to  pay  my  master  back 
so  that  God  can  forgive  my  sin.  This  is  why  I 
advise  you  not  to  do  what  I  used  to  do  but 
always  act  like  the  master  tells  you.  Now  I 
will  have  to  go  to  the  fields  to  pay  my  master 
back.' 

"So  he  went  to  see  his  master,  and  said, 
'Look  here,  sir,  I  used  to  take  handfuls  of  corn 
and  beans  to  give  to  the  peons  and  this  is  why 
I  missed  heaven.  Now  you  will  have  to  put  me 
to  work  so  I  can  pay  you  back.  And  this  is 
what  God  sent  me  to  do,  to  teU  you.' 

"He  was  given  the  oxen  and  the  plow  and  he 
spent  all  his  time  working.  He  never  went  to 
his  home,  and  he  never  ate;  nobody  could  see 
where  he  was  or  where  he  went,  and  he  was 
always  bareheaded.  Until  at  last  he  fuMUed 
his  debt  to  his  master.  Then  he  went  again  to 
his  house  and  said,  'Now  my  children,  I  am 
through  with  my  debts  and  I  can  go  up  again.' 
He  went  to  a  chapel  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe, 
and  knelt  and  said,  'My  Mother  of  Guadalupe, 
I  have  already  paid  this  debt  I  owed  my  mas- 
ter. Let  me  go  to  heaven,  show  me  the  road, 
my  Mother.'  And  the  roof  opened  and  he  rose 
right  to  heaven;  everybody  could  see  him. 

"And  this  is  why  they  said  it  is  such  a  great 
sin  to  take  what  does  not  belong  to  one." 

In  a  similar  story,  the  woman  servant  who 
used  to  cheat  her  master  had  to  come  back 
and  work  for  him  again  until  she  paid 


him  back.  When  the  master  found  out  what 
had  happened,  however,  he  forgave  her  be- 
fore she  had  redeemed  her  debt  and  she 
was  able  to  go  to  heaven. 

*     *     * 

An  outline  of  the  nature  of  the  saints 
and  of  the  main  features  of  their  cult  has 
been  given  before.  Most  tales  about  the 
saints  refer  to  apparitions  and  miracles. 

The  saint's  image  appears  to  some  per- 
son who  sees,  hears,  or  dreams  of  it  and 
calls  the  attention  of  the  people.  Often  it  is 
a  shapeless  piece  of  wood  or  stone  in  which 
someone  imagines  he  sees  a  saint,  usually 
Christ  or  a  Virgin  of  Guadalupe.  There 
are  a  number  of  such  Guadalupes  which 
usually  draw  only  the  personal  devotion 
of  the  discoverer  although  sometimes  more 
people  bring  flowers  and  candles  to  the 
stone.  The  apparitions  of  some  famous 
saints  are  told  in  this  same  way.  The 
saints,  having  gained  recognition  because 
of  some  miracle,  are  taken  to  the  towm's 
church,  where  later  they  are  shaped  into 
well  formed  images.  Stones  are  inter- 
preted as  Virgins  while  Christs  appear  as 
pieces  of  wood  which  bleed  when  struck 
by  an  axe. 

Saints  occasionally  wander  on  earth. 
The  Virgin  of  Cocucho  goes  to  Ocumicho 
after  Saint  Peter.  Saint  James  in  Azajo 
used  to  leave  the  church  during  the 
Revolution  in  order  to  fight.  Saint  Peter  in 
Jaracuaro  left  the  town  when  the  people 
were  split  politically  and  the  church  was 
closed,  and  experiences  are  told  of  how  he 
was  seen  in  the  hills  or  how  he  was  seen 
on  his  way  to  Tarejero  where  he  went. 

Tales  about  the  activities  of  the  saints 
refer  mostly  to  their  miracles,  rewarding 
the  good  and  punishing  the  evil.  In  answer 
to  a  vow  offered  by  the  devout,  the  saint 
can  perform  a  miracle  granting  what  was 
asked  of  him.  Some  of  these  miracles  be- 
come elaborate  stories  like  that  of  the  man 
condemned  to  death  by  the  agraristas  and 
saved  by  Saint  Peter.  Or  in  the  following 
two  stories,  saints  saved  the  cargueros 
who  had  pledged  their  souls  to  the  Devil 
in  order  to  obtain  money  with  which  to 
make  the  festival: 

"Once  there  was  a  lazy  man.  He  had  taken 
a  cargo  and  the  fiesta  was  coming  closer  and 
his  wife  said  to  him,  'Our  fiesta  day  is  coming 
and  if  you  don't  get  busy,  with  what  money 
are  we  going  to  make  the  fiesta?  WeU,  how  are 
we  going  to  do  it  then?'  'Well,'  he  said,  'to- 
morrow I'll  go  out  and  see  what  I  can  find.'  The 
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next  day  he  got  up  and  left.  'Well,  the  first 
person  I  meet,  even  if  he  is  the  Devil  himself, 
that's  the  man  I  am  going  to  ask  for  money.' 

"He  wallted  on  and  saw  a  well  dressed  man 
[catrin'i  riding  a  mule.  The  latter  said,  'Where 
are  you  going,  my  friend?'  "There  I  go,  sir;  I 
left  my  house  and  I  said  the  first  man  I  meet 
I  will  tell  my  business.'  'Yes,  what  is  it?'  'Well, 
this  and  this.'  'Well,  man,  I'll  tell  you  some- 
thing. If  you  give  me  the  individual  who  comes 
out  to  meet  you  when  you  come  from  work, 
I  will  give  you  what  you  need.'  The  man 
thought  he  meant  the  dog  that  met  him  every 
day.  He  said,  'Yes,  of  course.'  'Then  I  will  bring 
you  the  money,  but  the  day  I  bring  it,  don't 
let  your  wife  out.  You  must  be  the  only  one  to 
come  out  to  receive  it.'  So  he  went  to  his  house 
and  told  his  wife  he  was  getting  the  money. 

"Three  nights  went  by,  and  at  the  fourth 
one  he  heard  the  bustle  and  cries  of  muleteers, 
'Ah,  mule!'  Then  they  arrived  at  the  house  and 
the  chief  himself  gave  him  the  money.  'Where 
shall  we  put  it?'  'There  in  that  box.'  And  his 
wife  was  listening  and  said  to  her  daughter, 
'Listen,  how  much  money.  I  wonder  who  he 
is.'  So  they  poured  out  all  the  money  and  they 
left,  and  the  mules,  snorting,  threw  out  lots  of 
sparks.  'Sir,'  the  man  said,  'I  will  have  to  have 
fireworks  and  have  a  bullfight,  and  bring  some 
music'  'I  will  bring  you  the  bulls,  toreador  and 
everything.  I  will  bring  you  the  music  and  I 
will  send  you  a  man  to  make  the  fireworks 
for  you.' 

"Well,  that's  how  it  was.  The  day  before  the 
festival,  the  fireworks  men  arrived  and  there 
they  made  the  fireworks  in  a  minute.  The  music 
and  the  bulls  arrived  as  well.  Thus  he  made  the 
fiesta.  He  went  to  the  priest  to  give  him  the 
money  for  the  mass,  but  the  priest  didn't  want 
to  accept  it  because  he  didn't  recognize  it.  He 
saw  it  was  no  good.  Well,  the  fiesta  was  finished 
and  the  day  came  when  he  had  to  deliver  what 
he  had  pledged.  The  fiesta  was  over  and  he 
was  as  poor  as  before.  He  was  sad  when  the 
day  came.  He  had  a  daughter  and  it  was  she 
he  had  offered.  The  Devil  when  he  brought 
the  money  told  him,  'It's  your  daughter  I  want, 
not  your  dog  as  you  thought.'  'Well,  the  money 
is  already  here,  I  will  fulfill  my  pledge,'  the 
man  had  answered. 

"The  day  came  and  they  left.  They  took  the 
road  the  Devil  had  told  him.  They  were  on  the 
road  when  they  saw  a  little  chapel.  The 
daughter  was  very  devout.  She  said,  'Father, 
let's  go  see  that  little  chapel.  Wait  here  for  us.' 
The  mother  was  with  them.  The  man  sat  down 
and  they  went  to  the  chapel.  There  was  a  Vir- 
gin; they  prayed  to  her  and  the  mother  said, 
'O  most  Holy  Mother,  I  don't  know  where  my 


husband  is  taking  me  and  my  daughter.  You 
are  the  one  who  should  save  us.'  Well,  they 
felt  sleepy  and  they  fell  asleep  right  there  in 
the  chapel.  And  the  image  stood  up  and  with 
another  image,  they  both  went  out  dressed  as 
the  woman  and  her  daughter. 

"They  all  went  to  the  Devil's  house,  they  got 
to  a  big  gate  made  all  of  iron.  They  knocked 
and  a  servant  came  out.  'Is  the  great  man  here 
from  his  house?'  'Yes,  he  is  here.'  He  went  to 
the  great  Devil  and  said,  'They  didn't  look  right 
to  me,  those  people.'  'Go,  then.'  They  went  to 
open  the  gate  and  immediately  after  he  saw 
them  he  turned  his  face  and  staying  like  this, 
back  to  them,  he  told  the  man,  'You  should 
thank  your  daughter,  because  she  is  so  devout; 
that's  what  saved  you.  These  you  bring  me 
here  are  images;  that's  not  what  I  had  asked 
you.  Go,  leave  then.'  He  shut  the  door  and  the 
man  left,  very  thoughtful. 

"On  their  way  back  his  daughter  asked  him 
again  to  go  to  the  chapel.  Then  the  other 
women  woke  up  and  they  went  out  to  the 
father.  When  they  left,  the  father  said,  'Let's 
go,  my  daughter,'  and  they  came  to  the  house. 
It  was  then  when  they  talked  and  the  man 
notified  his  wife  how  everything  had  happened 
and  he  began  to  think  and  think  and  think, 
and  it  even  cost  him  his  life  so  much  thinking 
of  what  he  had  done  and  what  he  had  seen 
there  in  hell  where  he  met  the  devils." 

[This  is  alleged  to  be  true;  the  informant 
does  not  remember  in  which  town  it  happened.] 
•     •     • 

"A  very  poor  man  took  the  cargo  of  San  An- 
tonio. He  said,  'Where  am  I  going  to  get  the 
money?'  He  went  out  to  ask  for  money  and  he 
met  a  man  on  the  road  who  asked  him,  'Where 
are  you  going?'  'I  am  looking  for  work  to  see 
how  much  I  can  get  in  advance  because  I  have 
a  cargo.'  'Well,  I  will  give  you  some  money, 
come  with  me.'  He  was  a  well  dressed  white 
man  [catrin];  he  took  the  man  to  the  cave  and 
there  he  asked  for  what  he  needed.  They  told 
him,  'Don't  worry.  From  here  you  will  get  the 
music,  fireworks,  and  everything.'  He  came  in 
and  he  saw  the  cave  fixed  up  very  pretty.  He 
came  and  the  music  arrived.  And  the  white 
man  asked,  'Will  you  have  a  bullfight  too,  so 
that  I  can  send  the  buUs?'  'Yes,  we  will  have 
bullfighting  for  two  days.'  The  catrin  sent  the 
bulls. 

"When  the  fiesta  was  over  the  man  went  back 
to  the  cave  in  order  to  work  and  redeem  his 
pledge,  but  in  the  place  where  he  first  was 
given  to  eat  there  were  some  old  women 
grinding  dirty  things.  They  had  told  him  he 
would  have  to  spend  some  time  in  there  and 
he  thought  he  would  like  it.  They   told  him, 
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'The  first  job  you  will  have  to  do  is  to  go  fetch 
wood.  Put  these  sandals  on.  When  you  wear 
them  out  you  are  free.'  And  the  sandals  were 
made  of  iron.  He  left  very  thoughtful  and  on 
his  way  he  met  a  bearded  man  who  asked  him 
where  he  was  going.  The  man  told  him  the 
whole  story.  Asked  the  bearded  one,  'Well, 
have  you  repented?  Take  the  sandals  off  and 
go  to  the  wood  and  when  you  come  back  I  will 
give  them  back  to  you  already  worn  out.'  This 
bearded  man  must  have  been  God;  He  made  a 
miracle  for  him  and  He  gave  him  the  sandals 
all  thin,  so  that  man  could  get  out  very  soon. 
"The  people  in  that  place  where  they  were 
grinding  were  the  souls  of  the  dead  and  they 
were  as  in  hell  or  purgatory." 

In  other  miracles,  God  or  the  saints  pun- 
ish bad  actions,  mainly  failure  to  comply 
promptly  w^ith  the  cult  requirements.  Non- 
fulfillment of  a  vow  brings  about  an  ac- 
cident, caused  by  the  saint  as  punishment. 
For  example: 

A  man  was  going  in  pilgrimage  to  San  Juan 
Parangaricutiro  when  he  thought  he  had  bet- 
ter go  to  Tingambato.  He  fell  over  a  ravine 
with  his  donkeys  and  died  shortly  thereafter. 

A  woman  was  going  to  visit  the  Christ  in 
Caracuaro  when  she  felt  tired  and  sat  down  and 
regretted  having  started  the  trip.  She  became 
enchanted  in  a  nearby  hill. 

Another  woman  in  a  similar  predicament 
became  a  stone  when  she  complained  of  the 
trip.  Dancers  who  perform  before  reaching  the 
saint  also  become  stone. 

Other  miracles  punish  sacrilegious  ac- 
tions of  the  sinners.  For  instance,  a  revolu- 
tionary colonel  tried  to  chop  off  the  head 
of  the  image  of  the  Christ  of  Caracuaro. 
It  bled  and  the  colonel  repented,  but  he 
became  sick  and  suffered  without  being 
able  to  die  until  he  asked  for  pardon. 

Lack  of  concern  for  the  saints  is  also 
punished.  A  man  obtained  wealth  from 
Saint  Anthony,  but  lost  it  when  he  forgot 
about  the  saint.  Another  man  could  not 
enter  heaven  because  he  found  no  saint  to 
sponsor  him,  as  he  had  no  devotion. 

*     *     * 

In  opposition  to  God  and  the  saints,  the 
Devil  appears  as  the  bad  supernatural  and 
advocate  of  bad  behavior.  The  creation  of 
the  Devil  has  been  mentioned  before. 

The  Devil  appears  together  with  a  host 
of  demons  of  which  he  is  king.  These 
demons  seem  to  be  those  given  to  him  by 
God  when  he  was  created,  the  doomed 
souls.  The  pre-Christian  people  (k'uaijari) 


and  some  natural  elements  also  are  called 
demons.  As  there  is  only  one  word  (no- 
amhdkiti,  evil  one)  both  for  the  Devil  and 
the  demons,  it  is  used  sometimes  as  if  the 
Devil  were  omnipresent,  and  at  other 
times  as  if  there  were  many  different 
demons. 

The  Devil  inhabits  hell  under  the  earth 
where  he  rules  over  the  doomed  dead.  He 
also  attends  "ugly"  places — woods,  caves, 
ravines,  volcanos,  the  places  where  the 
pre-Christian  giants  were  buried,  etc.  In 
these  places  the  Devil  appears.  It  is  said 
that  in  those  places  "they  frighten",  be- 
cause the  appearance  of  the  Devil  causes 
fright.  Places  where  the  ancient  people 
became  enchanted  are  called  encanto  (en- 
chanted place),  and  this  name  is  used  for 
all  places  where  the  Devil  appears  regular- 
ly at  a  given  hour  when  music  is  heard 
or  a  peculiar-looking  animal  is  seen. 

The  distribution  of  souls  between  God 
and  the  Devil  has  been  mentioned.  As  the 
Devil  gets  the  wicked  souls,  that  is,  those 
who  have  sinned,  his  activities  are  directed 
towards  provoking  bad  behavior  and  thus 
winning  souls  for  himself.  The  Devil  goes 
after  drunkards.  Wherever  there  are 
drunkards,  there  is  the  Devil.  He  induces 
people  to  drink  by  appearing  to  them  in' 
human  form.  Or  he  persecutes  drunkards 
in  order  to  take  them  to  hell  with  him, 
or  mixes  among  them  in  order  to  make 
them  fight.  Similarly  the  Devil  tries  to 
make  everyone  quarrel  and  fight.  Experi- 
ences are  told  of  how  one,  while  drunk, 
saw  the  Devil  or  how  an  animal  (i.e.,  the 
Devil)  was  seen  leaving  a  place  where 
there  was  a  fight. 

Another  way  of  getting  souls  is  for  the 
Devil  to  take  the  form  of  a  woman  and  go 
after  men.  Many  men  tell  experiences  of 
this  type.  Going  to  see  a  sweetheart  dur- 
ing the  night,  the  boy  suddenly  realizes 
she  has  hairy  hands  or  goat's  feet,  or  some 
other  beastly  attribute  which  makes  him 
realize  that  it  is  the  Devil  he  is  with.  Walk- 
ing in  the  streets  during  the  night,  one 
sees  a  pretty  woman  and  follows  her,  but 
at  a  certain  movement  sees  some  of  her 
beast-like  features.  The  Devil  disguised  as 
a  woman  tries  to  take  the  man  out  of  town 
and  take  him  to  some  ravine  or  cave  in  the 
woods  which  is  the  way  to  hell.  To  women, 
the  Devil  appears  as  a  rich  man  (catrin) 
who  marries  the  girl,  which  means  taking 
her  to  hell. 

In  these  experiences  of  drunkards  or 
lovers,  the  victim  prays  when  he  realizes 
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he  is  with  the  Devil.  The  Devil  will  leave 
him  because  of  his  prayers,  or  else  will  be 
unable  to  take  the  man  with  him  because 
his  intended  victim  has  a  relic  of  some 
saint. 

Another  way  in  which  the  Devil  can  get 
hold  of  a  soul  is  by  buying  it.  A  man  will 
pledge  his  soul  (and  sometimes  also  his 
children's)  to  the  Devil  in  exchange  for 
some  gift,  usually  wealth  or  knowledge. 
This  theme  is  one  of  the  most  common  in 
Tarascan  folklore  (Tarascan,  pij0Afcujin, 
to  make  a  pact  with  the  Devil).  Men  most 
commonly  sell  their  souls  to  the  Devil  in 
exchange  for  money.  One  meets  the 
Devil,  who  is  well  dressed  as  a  city 
dweller  (catrin) ,  and  he  promises  to 
give  money  in  exchange  for  the  man's 
soul  or  that  of  one  of  his  children.  On  the 
following  night  the  man  receives  mules 
loaded  with  coins  or  he  is  taken  to  hell 
where  he  receives  the  money.  In  some 
cases,  the  man  who  has  made  a  pact  with 
the  Devil  receives  an  animal  (Tarascan, 
japiijgua),  a  sort  of  snake,  which  he  keeps 
in  a  box  and  which  excretes  coins.  Or  else 
he  receives  a  bull  or  sheep  and  then  his 
animals  grow  very  fast. 

This  concept,  that  an  animal  may  be 
given  by  the  Devil,  merges  with  that  of  the 
owner  of  the  animals.  Animals,  in  specific 
cases  cattle  and  fish,  are  supposed  to  have 
a  king  or  owner  and  if  one  gets  hold  of 
him,  one  can  get  as  much  of  that  species 
as  one  wants.  This  owner  is  also  called 
japiijgiio.  For  some  people  it  has  no  rela- 
tion to  the  Devil.  The  owner  of  the  fish  is 
bigger  than  the  common  fish,  swims  at  the 
head  of  the  others  and  has  a  crown  on  its 
head.  It  can  be  seen  but  not  caught.  For 
many  people,  however,  this  japiijgua  is  the 
Devil,  and  one  can  make  a  pact  with  him 
by  which  in  exchange  for  his  soul,  the  man 
will  be  lucky  in  fishing.  Similarly,  the 
japiijgua  of  cattle  is  often  spoken  of  as 
belonging  to  a  rich  man  who  has  made  a 
pact  with  the  Devil. 

Marrying  a  rich  man  also  appears  some- 
times as  a  compact  with  the  Devil. 

Other  than  those  of  wealth,  most  pacts 
with  the  Devil  refer  to  witchcraft.  Witch- 
craft is  learned  in  this  fashion:  The  novice 
has  to  go  to  a  cave  (usually  taken  there  by 
another  witch)  where  he  (or  more  com- 
monly she)  has  to  spit  on  a  Crucifix  or  per- 
form some  other  sacrilegious  act,  finally 
meeting  the  Devil,  who  in  exchange  for  his 
(her)  soul  gives  the  knowledge  of  witch- 
craft. 


The  evil  dead  who  go  to  hell  (or  at  least 
some  of  them)  become  devils  or  devil-like 
spirits.  This  is  an  important  concept  in 
Tarascan  folklore.  We  saw,  for  instance, 
how  those  people  drowned  in  lakes  or 
wells  go  to  hell.  Places  where  such  ac- 
cidents have  happened  are  very  dangerous 
because  the  drowned  "pull  people  in,  and 
cause  canoes  to  capsize  so  that  people 
drown".  In  some  cases  the  water  spirits 
d  ed  long  ago  in  the  past.  They  are  mythi- 
cal characters,  like  the  three  daughters  of 
the  king  of  Tzintzuntzan,  who  were  hid- 
den in  order  not  to  see  the  blessing  of  the 
world;  or  the  well  spirits  in  the  mountain 
tov.-ns,  who  discovered  the  springs  but 
were  plunged  into  the  water  by  the  people 
in  the  remote  past.  These  spirits  are  called 
devils  by  informants,  when  asked  about 
spirits'  nature,  and  in  some  stories  their 
devil-like  attributes  are  clearly  seen. 

When  a  man  has  been  murdered,  a  heap 
of  stones  is  placed  on  the  spot  where  the 
event  took  place.  The  stone  on  top  of  the 
head  is  marked  with  a  cross  and  is  called 
krus  dnimiri  (Tarascan  from  Spanish,  cross 
of  the  soul).  Anyone  can  put  this  soul  to 
his  service  by  getting  hold  of  the  cross. 
The  cross  is  taken  home  and  the  soul 
haunts  the  house  and  scares  intruders 
away.  A  soul's  cross  can  be  prayed  to  in 
order  to  ask  the  soul  for  help  in  getting  a 
relative  out  of  prison,  or  finding  a  lost 
animal. 

The  middle  finger  of  a  very  brave  dead 
man  can  also  be  used  to  put  the  soul  at 
one's  service.  The  finger  placed  in  front  of 
a  door  has  the  virtue  to  open  it,  although 
one  has  to  be  brave  enough  to  stand  the 
sight  of  the  dead  man  who  appears  on  the 
door  sill. 

Many  beliefs  treat  of  hidden  treasures. 
In  one  of  these  it  is  said  that  when  a  per- 
son wants  to  bury  money  to  keep  it  secure, 
he  kills  a  man  or  has  one  killed  by  some- 
body else  and  buries  the  dead  man  with 
his  money.  The  dead  man  keeps  the 
money,  and  frightens  anj'body  who  comes 
along.  Only  a  very  brave  man  could  take 
the  money  out. 

In  the  case  of  the  soul's  cross,  the  dead 
man's  finger,  or  the  dead  man  buried  with 
money,  it  seems  clear  that  we  deal  with 
the  dead  which  do  not  reach  their  abode 
and  are  put  to  service  by  someone.  In  our 
material,  however,  this  concept  is  not  ex- 
plicitly given.  When  asked  about  the 
nature  of  these  dead  persons,  informants 
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tend  to  identify  them  with  devils  or  to 
say  that  the  Devil  is  behind  all  that. 

Doomed  evil  souls  can  be  invoked,  too, 
in  witchcraft.  Thus,  those  who  died  in  ac- 
cidents or  were  murdered  are  prayed  to 
so  that  they  will  kill  one's  enemy.  This 
takes  place  at  the  stone  heap  or  in  front  of 
the  cross,  if  it  has  been  taken  away.  Also, 
in  one  formula  for  divination,  the  brave 
spirits  are  invoked,  and  two  are  mentioned 
in  particular,  those  of  Chavez  Garcia,  a 
bandit,  and  Zapata  (agrarista  leader). 

Religious  Ideology  and  Folklore  as 
Expression  of  the  Folk  Culture 

a.  values  sanctioned  in  ideology 

An  outline  of  Tarascan  folklore  and 
main  religious  concepts  has  been  given  in 
terms  of  the  ideas  of  good  and  evil,  which 
seem  to  pervade  the  entire  body  of  belief. 
In  order  to  discuss  the  social  implications 
of  this  ideology,  we  shall  sum  up  what  is 
considered  good  or  evil  in  all  the  elements 
which  are  mentioned  in  our  collection.  We 
shall  do  so  from  the  point  of  view  of  evil 
elements  since  this  is  the  exposition  to 
which  our  material  seems  to  lend  itself 
more  readily. 

Harmful  natural  elements  are  consid- 
ered bad  and  are  related  to  the  Devil. 
They  either  are  caused  by  him  or  are 
special  manifestations  of  him.  Thus  the 
tornado  is  a  water-snake,  a  devilish  crea- 
ture in  itself.  When  the  Devil  wants  to 
take  some  one  away,  he  does  so  in  this 
form.  Similarly,  a  whirlwind  is  a  lame 
devil,  his  limping  explaining  his  circular 
motion. 

Hail  is  equally  bad  and  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  idols  or  'saints'  of  the 
heathens.  The  same  association  is  found 
in  some  cases  in  lightning,  although  this 
shares  also  the  good  character  of  rain.  The 
volcano  was  made  by  the  Devil,  as  some- 
thing bad  which  only  he  can  do,  even  if 
following  orders  from  God.  When  the 
volcano  is  personified,  it  is  the  same  as  the 
Devil. 

The  material  which  is  of  more  interest  to 
our  subject,  however,  is  not  that  referring 
to  nature  but  to  social  behavior.  An  ac- 
count of  what  is  considered  bad  behavior 
will  show  what  institutions  and  what 
social  order  are  sanctioned  by  the  Taras- 
can ideology. 

For  reasons  of  convenience,  we  classify 
the  modes  of  behavior  which  are  con- 
sidered bad  into  (a)  behavior  against  the 
mores  of  the  whole  population,  and  (b)  be- 


havior against  the  interests  of  a  certain 
class  or  institution. 

(a)  Among  the  behavior  which  is  con- 
sidered bad,  we  find  activities  which  are 
harmful  to  the  social  body  in  general 
without  regard  to  special  group  interests. 
Thus,  drunkenness  is  incited  by  the  Devil. 
He  leads  drunkards  to  disregard  friends 
and  family  and  to  quarrel.  The  dead  as  a 
consequence  of  drunkenness  go  to  hell.  In 
the  same  way,  fighting  is  incited  by  the 
Devil  and  both  the  killed  and  the  killer 
are  doomed. 

Behavior  against  the  family  and  dis- 
approved sex  relations  loom  large  under 
this  heading.  Rebelliousness  against  the 
father  (God,  in  this  case)  in  the  creation 
myths  caused  the  Devil's  damnation.  Kill- 
ing the  father  equally  dooms  the  murderer 
in  one  story;  and  one  of  the  causes  for  the 
outbreak  of  the  volcano  in  Paricutin  is 
said  to  have  been  punishment  for  a  patri- 
cide which  had  happened  there.  Disobedi- 
ence toward  parental  authority  is  also  con- 
demned in  a  prodigal  son  type  of  tale. 

Deserting  one's  wife  and  living  with  an- 
other woman  bar  entrance  into  heaven. 
In  a  story  where  a  man  agrees  to  lend 
his  wife  to  a  friend,  they  are  taken  away 
by  the  Devil.  Marriage  between  brother 
and  sister  among  the  mountain  spirits 
occurs  in  one  story,  and  their  son  is  half 
snake,  proof  of  his  devilish  nature.  When 
blessed,  they  disappear  amidst  thunder 
and  whirlwinds. 

Cain,  by  killing  his  brother  Abel,  caused 
the  flood  in  one  creation  story.  The  llorona 
is  the  spirit  of  a  woman  who  killed  her 
son;  she  is  condemned  to  wander  on  earth 
crying  for  her  baby. 

Failure  to  become  godparents  (com- 
padres)  according  to  proper  custom  is 
punishable  by  having  to  look  for  the  other 
person  after  death  in  order  to  perform  the 
ceremony.  Similar  punishment  awaits  the 
woman  who  does  not  take  proper  care  of 
her  children;  she  will  have  to  do  so  after 
death. 

Sex  is  a  powerful  bait  the  Devil  uses  to 
trap  his  victims,  although  not  quite  bad 
in  itself.  Thus  the  Devil  appears  as  a 
seducing  woman  to  draw  men  into  the 
woods;  or  when  a  boy  goes  to  see  his 
sweetheart  in  the  night,  the  Devil  takes 
her  form  to  catch  him.  A  boy  who  used 
love  magic  powder  loses  his  heart  (i.  e., 
soul)  to  the  Devil. 

Disobedience  to  the  father,  killing  the 
father,  deserting  the  wife  and  living  with 
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another  woman,  lending  one's  wife,  mar- 
riage between  brother  and  sister,  killmg 
a  brother  or  a  son,  failure  to  become  com- 
padres  according  to  custom,  not  takmg 
good  care  of  children— such  are  the  sms 
against  the  family. 

Witchcraft  is  learned  from  the  Devil  by 
selling  him  one's  own  soul  or  even  one's 
children's.  Consequently,  witches  are 
doomed  to  hell  and  all  their  activities  are 
definitely  evil;  they  make  people  sicken 
and  die,  they  ask  for  the  help  of  the  devils, 
and  they  deal  sacrilegiously  with  the 
church. 

(b)  Behavior  against  special  interests 
or  groups,  which  is  considered  evil  in 
Tarascan  folklore,  can  be  arranged  under 
two  main  headings:  (1)  that  relating  to 
monev  and  property;  and  (2)  that  relating 
to  the  Church  and  organized  religion. 

(1)  All  the  evil  associations  of  money 
come  out  very  clearly  in  the  very  conrunon 
theme  of  the  man  who  sells  his  soul  to  the 
Devil,  money  being  the  main  cause  for  his 
doing  so.  The  same  moral  is  found  in  other 
stories:  In  a  number  of  tales,  a  poor  girl's 
marriage  to  a  rich  man  leads  only  to  her 
damnation.  The  cupidity  of  the  people  of 
San  Juan  Parangaricutiro  in  connection 
with  the  pilgrims  to  their  fiesta  leads  to 
their  destruction  by  the  volcano  of  Pari- 
cutin.  The  priest  who  wants  to  keep  the 
money  a  boy  found  and  took  to  him  to  be 
blessed  is  turned  into  stone.  Those  who  do 
not  fulfill  promises  regarding  inheritance 
find  their  failure  to  do  so  an  impediment 
to  entering  heaven. 

The  bad  association  of  money  is  thus 
clearly  established.  Poverty,  work  (rich- 
ness and  idleness  go  together  in  Tarascan 
world  view) ,  and  resignation  are  the  good 
qualities  opposed  to  those  associated  with 
money.  "If  you  marry  a  rich  man,  you  will 
not  love  God;  you  better  marry  a  poor 
man  and  think  always  of  God."  Marrying 
a  rich  man  "you  profit  only  for  a  while 
and  then  you  have  to  pay  for  it  in  the 
other  world."  For  the  rich,  it  is  good  to 
give  away  property.  Beggars  will  speak 
favorably  to  God.  In  the  story  of  the  rich 
man  who  gave  corn  to  the  poor  in  times  of 
scarcity,  God  rewards  him  by  making  him 
the  spirit  of  rain. 

This  censure  of  wealth  and  praise  of 
poverty,  however,  form  but  one  aspect  of 
the  attitude  towards  property.  Certain 
tales  clearly  stress,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Tightness  of  property,  and  damnation  is 
brought  to  whoever  dares  attack  it.  In  one 


story,  communal  land  is  thus  defended. 
The  man  who  sold  it  against  the  com- 
munity's interests  is  put  out  of  the  vil- 
lage and  goes  to  live  in  the  woods  where 
he  eats  snakes  and  becomes  insane.  The 
rich  are  defended  in  the  two  stories  about 
the  dead  who  have  to  come  back  to  earth 
in  order  to  repay  their  masters.  The  land- 
owner is  clearly  supported  in  one  of  them: 
the  foreman  who  gave  his  master's  corn  to 
the  peons  has  to  come  back  to  earth  and 
sweat  at  the  plow  until  he  pays  his  master 
back.  This  punishment  is  intended  not 
only  to  redeem  his  sin  but  also  to  enable 
him  to  tell  the  people  "always  to  act  as 
the  master  tells  you." 

Even  poor  peasants  condemn  land  dis- 
tribution as  going  against  this  principle, 
and  the  agraristas  as  recipients  of  that 
land  are  doomed  to  hell;  the  burn- 
ing place  in  hell  is  ready  for  them.  The 
Devil  wanders  freely  wherever  they  pre- 
vail. They  are  to  blame  for  the  volcano 
(Paricutin)  in  a  number  of  opinions,  no 
matter  what  is  the  particular  action  that 
brings  the  whole  thing  about 

(2)  Much  material  deals  with  the 
wrongness  of  anything  that  is  against  the 
Church  and  organized  relation,  including 
both  the  folk  cult  and  orthodox  Catholic- 
ism. 

Taking  cargos  is  considered  necessary  to 
reach  heaven:  "Vasco  de  Quiroga  instruct- 
ed us  to  take  cargos  in  order  to  reach  salva- 
tion; it  is  a  work  in  this  world  in  order  to 
be  able  to  go  to  heaven."  "Cargos  are  to 
serve  God."  In  Jaracuaro  the  cargueros 
wear  a  crown  during  processions  and  it  is 
said  that  those  who  take  no  cargos  have 
no  crown,  thereby  diminishing  their  stand- 
ing before  God.  In  Tzintzuntan  it  is  said 
that  the  carguero  who  does  not  participate 
in  the  Saturday  processions  has  to  do  so 
after  death. 

The  financial  burden  of  cargos,  discussed 
before,  is  reflected  in  the  folk  theme  of  the 
prospective  carguero  who  sells  his  soul  (or 
his  daughter's)  to  the  Devil  in  order  to  get 
money  with  which  to  finance  the  festival 
at  his  charge.  In  two  of  three  cases 
with  this  theme,  the  saints  intervene  to 
rescue  the  pledged  soul. 

The  priest  is  considered  the  representa- 
tive of  God  and  it  is  felt  that  he  has  to  be 
obeyed. 

Failure  to  fulfill  obligations  toward  God 
brings  punishment.  Adam  and  Eve  are 
condemned  to  work.  The  man  who  refuses 
to  give  food  to  Saint  Anthony  disguised 
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as  a  beggar  loses  his  wealth.  He  who  fails 
to  make  a  promised  pilgrimage  dies  in  an 
accident.  The  man  who  does  not  pay  for 
the  mass  he  promised  Saint  Francis  is  sent 
back  to  earth  after  his  death  so  he  will  ful- 
fill his  pledge. 

A  number  of  cases  refer  to  Caracuaro,  a 
place  in  the  Tierra  Caliente  the  Tarascans 
visit  very  often,  where  a  famous  Christ 
is  venerated.  The  pilgrim  who  gets  tired 
on  the  road  and  gives  up  the  trip  remains 
behind  enchanted  on  a  mountain.  The 
woman  who  complains  about  the  heat  and 
does  not  want  to  go  on,  and  the  dancers 
who  danced  before  they  reach  the  town 
are  punished  by  being  turned  to  stone. 

The  punishment  of  sacrilege  is  a  com- 
mon theme.  The  revolutionary  colonel 
who  beats  the  Christ  of  Caracuaro  becomes 
very  sick  and  cannot  die  until  he  asks  for 
pardon.  The  landowner  who  tries  to  dis- 
suade his  peons  from  going  to  church  is 
burned  with  his  cigarette.  The  men  build- 
ing a  movie  house  in  Patzcuaro  where 
formerly  a  church  stood  are  subject  to 
fatal  accidents.  Sacrilegious  behavior  of 
the  agraristas  is  the  cause  of  God's  sending 
the  volcano  to  Paricutin.  According  to  dif- 
ferent stories,  they  destroy  a  cross,  steal 
the  Holy  Host,  or  throw  an  image  of 
Christ  to  a  bull. 

The  blessing  given  by  the  church  is  es- 
sential. Everything  which  has  not  its 
approval  (blessing)  is  bad:  animals  which 
have  been  created  by  the  Devil  and  not  by 
God  or  the  saints,  and  which  consequently 
have  not  been  blessed  —  coyotes,  snakes, 
the  fish  taken  from  a  pool  which  has  not 
been  blessed;  money  coming  from  the 
Devil;  and  of  course  the  non-baptized. 

The  same  theme  occurs  in  myths.  People 
who  lived  before  the  blessing  of  the  world 
are  bad;  their  ruins  are  haunted  places  and 
their  idols  are  devils.  Enchanted  people 
are  devils  and  have  to  be  blessed  by  a 
priest  before  becoming  normal  beings. 

Thus,  Tarascan  religious  ideology  and 
folklore  primarily  sanction  the  values  of 
the  folk  culture.  They  support  the  family 
(understood  in  terms  of  local  culture),  at- 
tack witchcraft,  defend  private  property 
and  the  proper  observance  of  the  folk  re- 
ligion. In  their  defense  of  poverty  can  be 
seen  a  defense  of  the  Indian  way  of  life. 
The  money  economy  imposed  from  the 
outside  is  a  disruptive  influence  in  the 
village  community,  creating  conflict  with- 
in it  or  the  loss  of  land  to  outsiders.  The 
Devil  giving  money  always  appears  as  a 


well  dressed  non-Indian  (catrin).  The  tra- 
ditional sponsorship  of  religious  festivals 
(cargos)  also  disrupts  the  social  order  in 
the  villages  because  of  their  role  in  im- 
poverishing the  sponsors.  The  Devil  steps 
in  to  get  the  carguero's  soul  by  providing 
the  money  he  needs  to  hold  the  festival. 
The  folk  value  of  cargos  prevails,  however, 
as  the  saint  proceeds  to  save  the  carguero. 

In  so  far  as  Tarascan  religion  is  part 
of  the  national  religion,  a  certain  national 
social  order  and  certain  institutions  are 
also  supported.  Adherence  to  the  priest 
and  to  the  dictates  of  the  Church  indicates 
such  an  endorsement  of  the  church's  na- 
tional role  and  the  social  order  which 
it  supports.  The  moment  there  are  anti- 
clerical groups  considered  devilish  because 
of  their  opposition  to  the  Church,  the 
whole  weight  of  this  body  of  belief  is 
brought  against  them. 

Similarly,  defense  of  property,  which 
in  terms  of  local  culture  is  defense  of 
small  property,  can  become  support  of  a 
national  order  Isased  on  large  property  (as 
in  the  story  defending  the  hacienda  own- 
er). Sanction  of  poverty  can  mean  defense 
of  the  Indian  way  of  life  against  intrusion, 
but  viewed  nationally,  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  is  sanctioned  by  virtue  of 
poverty  and  the  social  order  based  on  it. 

Tarascan  ideology,  then,  sanctions  the 
traditional  folk  culture,  but  conflict  with 
the  outside  is  evident,  and  the  fact  that  the 
folk  culture  is  part  of  a  wider  society 
means  that  a  certain  national  order  is  also 
sanctioned. 

B.     SUPERNATURAL    SANCTIONS    IN 
SOCIAL  CONFICT 

In  previous  chapters  we  have  examined 
the  agrarista  movement  and  its  anticlerical 
character.  This  anticlericalism  resulted  on 
the  one  hand  in  the  agrarista's  connection 
with  the  national  anticlerical  government 
from  which  he  expected  to  receive  lands, 
and  in  the  opposition  met  in  the  Church 
itself,  which  was  nationally  opposed  to  the 
agrarian  reforms.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
main  local  cause  for  the  agrarista  anti- 
clericalism  v/as  the  cargo  system  for  the 
local  cult  organization,  which  exacted  too 
much  from  the  Indians  and  was  in  many 
cases  responsible  for  the  loss  of  their 
lands. 

We  also  gave  the  reasons  for  opposition 
to  the  agraristas  and  for  their  decline  in 
villages  where  small  landowners  prevail- 
ed, and  the  following  success  of  the  Catho- 
lic reaction.  Within  this  reaction  the  trend 
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against  the  traditional  cargo  system  is 
again  discernible,  although  this  time  under 
the  cloak  of  a  more  orthodox  Catholicism. 
Thus  people  are  divided  according  to  their 
appreciation  of  some  cultural  institution: 
for  cargos  (traditionalist)  or  against  them 
(agraristas  and  some  militant  Catholics); 
for  the  Church  (traditionalists  and  militant 
Catholics)  or  aganist  it  (agraristas). 

Since  the  ethical  religious  ideology  sanc- 
tions those  institutions  thus  in  conflict, 
let  us  see  how  supernatural  sanction  of 
political  groups  is  evidenced  in  folk  nar- 
ratives. 

Corresponding  to  the  general  anti-agra- 
rista  trend,  we  find  in  the  tales  use  of  the 
good  and  evil  theme  in  order  to  prove  the 
wickedness  of  the  agraristas.  A  number 
of  experiences  in  which  people  see  the 
Devil  take  place  in  towns  where  the 
agraristas  dominate,  doubtless  a  reflection 
of  the  connection  between  the  two  evils. 

At  the  time  of  our  stay  in  Jaracuaro,  the 
level  of  the  lake  was  falling,  leaving  con- 
siderable extensions  of  land  dry.  At  that 
time  in  Ihuatzio,  which  is  strongly  Catho- 
lic, an  agrarista  group  was  formed  to  get 
this  land  for  themselves  instead  of  sharing 
it  with  the  whole  town.  News  soon  reached 
Jaracuaro  that  the  Devil  had  been  seen  in 
Ihuatzio.  The  following  market  day  in 
Patzcuaro  brought  more  complete  news: 

"In  Ihuatzio  they  saw  the  Devil.  He  came  out 
of  the  mountains  and  he  crossed  the  town 
through  the  center.  He  looked  like  a  human, 
but  had  feet  like  those  of  donkeys.  The  people 
wanted  to  hit  him,  but  they  were  not  able  to 
reach  him.  They  say  he  came  out  because  many 
have  now  become  agraristas.  In  order  to  get  the 
land  at  the  lakeshore  the  town  has  split." 

A  similar  story  is  told  of  another  town: 

"This  is  what  happened  to  a  man  from 
Tocuaro  when  agrarismo  was  so  powerful.  This 
man  remembered  an  errand  he  had  to  do  at 
Pichataro  and  he  left;  this  was  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night.  He  went  down  right  to  the 
road  and  there  he  saw  a  man  on  horseback. 
They  greeted  each  other:  'Good  evening.'  'Good 
evening.'  'Where  are  you  going?'  'To  Pichataro.' 
'I  am  going  to  Puacuaro.  Shall  we  travel  to- 
gether?' 'All  right.  Let's  go.' 

"  'Where  do  you  come  from?'  the  stranger 
asked.  'I  come  from  Tocuaro,  and  you?'  'Well, 
I  am  here  and  there,  sometimes  in  Tzurumii- 
taro,  sometimes  in  San  Pedro,  San  Bartolo  or 
Puacuaro;  those  are  the  towns  where  they  like 
me  best.'  'And  what  about  Tocuaro?'  'No,  you 
don't  like   me   at  all;   you  have   there   an   old 


man  who  does  not  let  me  in.'  [This  is  Saint 
Francis.]  And  the  man  from  Tocuaro  did  not 
realize  whom  he  was  talking  with.  So  they  ar- 
rived at  Arocutin  where  their  roads  separated 
and  the  stranger  asked:  'Don't  you  want  a 
cigarette?'  'Yes.'  'Here  it  is.'  And  when  he  lit 
the  cigarette  the  man  from  Tocuaro  saw  his 
eyes  which  seemed  to  be  burning,  so  bright 
they  were.  He  threw  the  cigarette  away  and 
left.  He  had  only  walked  a  few  steps  when 
fright  caught  him.  His  hands  and  feet  were 
sweating  and  he  left  the  road  and  spent  the 
night  in  the  open.  He  did  not  arrive  at  Pichataro 
until  the  next  day  and  then  he  told  what  had 
happened  to  him." 

San  Bartolo,  San  Pedro,  Tzurumutaro 
and  Puacuaro  are  agrarista  towns  on  the 
lakeshore;  the  Devil  is  welcome  there. 
In  Tocuaro,  however,  they  are  not  agraris- 
tas; they  follow  their  patron  saint  (Saint 
Francis),  and  the  Devil  cannot  get  in. 

Similarlj',  in  Tzurumutaro,  another 
agrarista  town,  "there  appeared  an  old 
woman  who  used  to  talk  to  men  on  the 
street  corners.  When  she  left  she  went  to 
a  ravine.  She  was  a  devil." 

In  Huecorio  'the  Enemy'  (euphemism 
for  the  Devil)  came  out  one  night  roaring 
like  a  bull.  The  dogs  went  after  him  and 
he  became  a  black  dog  dragging  something 
like  a  long  skin.  He  appeared  one  night 
after  the  church  had  been  blessed  and 
mass  had  been  said  for  the  first  time.  This 
was  three  years  ago   (i.  e.,  1942) . 

Agraristas  are  also  mentioned  in  an  ex- 
perience of  a  man  who,  having  come  back 
to  life  after  being  dead  for  a  few  hours, 
reports  having  seen  in  hell  the  place  pre- 
pared for  burning  the  agraristas  working 
the  land  in  Copujo,  Jaracuaro. 

In  one  incantation,  the  spirits  of  the 
agrarista  leader,  Zapata,  and  the  revolu- 
tionary bandit,  Chavez  Garcia,  are  men- 
tioned as  bad  spirits  whose  help  is  asked: 
"You  brave  spirits,  which  are  now  in  the 
other  life.  Now,  in  this  moment,  come  to 
me.  You,  spirits  of  Chavez  Garcia  and 
Zapata." 

In  the  following  story,  the  supporter  of 
the  Church  is  miraculously  saved  from 
the  agraristas: 

"At  the  time  when  the  priests  were  being 
persecuted,  there  was  a  man  who  defended  the 
church  very  much.  Nobody  did  anything  to 
him:  he  was  not  burned  nor  anything.  The 
agraristas  put  him  in  jail.  He  had  spent  three 
days  in  jail,  and  they  wanted  to  convince  him 
that  if  he  would  go  on  defending  the  Church 
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they  were  going  to  kill  him,  but  if  he  did  not, 
they  would  let  him  free.  He  said  they  had  better 
kill  him.  So  they  were  going  to  kill  him.  They 
told  him:  'Tomorrow  we  are  going  to  kill  you; 
make  up  your  mind.'  And  he  said  he  had  al- 
ready made  up  his  mind.  It  was  night.  An  angel 
came  and  opened  the  doors.  The  man  was  asleep 
and  the  angel  told  him:  'Come,  then.  Get  out.' 
So  the  man  went  out  after  him  and  he  walked 
through  where  the  soldiers  were  and  not  even 
one  woke  up.  Next  day  the  light  broke  out  and 
the  soldiers  went  to  kill  him  and  nobody  was 
there  and  everything  was  locked  up  tight.  Our 
Lord  Saint  Peter  had  left  him  on  the  outskirts 
of  Rome.  He  went  into  the  city  and  when  the 
call  for  mass  struck  there  he  was.  He  heard  the 
mass  and  he  told  the  Pope  everything  that  had 
happened,  and  the  Pope  said,  'Right  now  in 
your  town  they  want  to  kill  the  soldiers  because 
they  did  not  pay  attention.  I  am  going  to  send 
word  that  you  are  here,  not  to  kill  them.'  So, 
they  did  not  kill  them." 

The  anti-agrarista  theme  appears  im- 
portant in  the  tales  about  the  Paricutin 
volcano.'' 

"At  that  time  there  were  many  agraristas. 
One  man  from  Corupo  spoke  to  a  man  from 
Paricutin,  to  another  from  San  Juan,  to  still 
another  from  Zacan,  and  to  a  fourth  from 
Zirosto.  They  got  together  and  said,  'Let  us  go 
and  steal  the  Holy  Sacrament.'  They  went  to 
San  Juan  and  took  it  out  from  the  church.  And 
in  the  whole  town  only  one  man  noticed  that 
the  Holy  Sacrament  was  no  longer  there,  but 
he  was  afraid  of  saying  so  lest  the  people  blame 
him.  He  noticed  on  three  days  during  mass  that 
the  Holy  Sacrament  was  not  there  and  at  last 
he  told  some  friends  whom  he  trusted.  The 
agraristas  took  the  Holy  Sacrament  to  Zacan 
and  they  wondered  what  to  do  with  it.  They 
spent  some  days  in  Zacan;  then  they  went  to 
Zirosto,  and  finally  they  took  it  to  Paricutin  in 
order  to  hide  it.  The  owner  of  a  land  plot 
there  was  an  agrarista,  and  he  said,  'Well,  as 
you  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it,  let  us  take 
it  to  my  plot.'  And  they  hid  it  there. 

"And  the  Eternal  God  said,  'What  shall  I  do 
with  those  people?  They  are  the  most  wicked 
in  the  world.  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
them.' 

"Then  the  Devil  appeared  and  said,  'There  is 
a  way.'  'How?'  'Sure,  there  is  a  way  so  that  they 
shall  suffer,  but  they  will  not  be  the  only  ones 
to  suffer.'  Then  God  said,  'Go  then,  but  let  me 
think  it  over  for  a  month.'  The  Devil  asked  for 
too  much,  but  at  last  they  drew  the  line  within 


3.    Tarascan  stories  about  the  volcano  have  been  dis- 
cussed  by   the   author   in    a   previous   paper    (Carrasco, 
1946). 


which  the  people  had  to  suffer.  Then  God  gave 
His  permission  and  the  Devil  made  the  vol- 
cano at  once." 

*     *     *     * 

"In  the  plain  where  the  volcano  burst  forth 
there  was  a  cross  which  the  missionary  fathers 
had  buried  because  there  was  a  danger  in  that 
plain.  A  man  from  Paricutin  was  working  that 
land;  when  he  was  plowing  he  saw  the  cross. 
He  did  not  approve  of  it,  he  called  a  friend, 
dug,  and  took  an  arm  from  the  cross;  he  chop- 
ped it  off.  Inside  was  a  golden  cross  to  keep 
the  volcano  from  breaking  forth.  They  took  it 
out  and  broke  a  wooden  cross  which  was  on 
top  of  the  golden  one  and  the  agraristas  burned 
it.  Then  the  volcano  erupted.  They  say  that 
because  the  people  from  Paricutin  were  so  bad 
and  broke  the  cross,  the  volcano  broke  out.  Be- 
fore the  volcano  broke  out,  little  figures  were 
seen  dancing,  city-clothed  people  (catrines),  and 
also  four  whirlwinds.  Dionisio  was  getting  close 
and  felt  the  earth  was  hot  so  he  said,  'Now  it  is 
going  to  break  out;  I  better  go.'  And  he  heard  a 
noise,  /w!  and  smoke  came  out.  When  he  ar- 
rived home  it  was  already  roaring." 


"Once  when  the  people  of  Paricutin  had  a 
land  dispute  with  those  of  San  Juan,  a  priest 
had  told  the  people  to  gather  a  lot  of  money 
and  bury  it  there.  So  he  put  the  money  and  on 
top  of  it  a  cross  and  he  blessed  it  because  he 
said  that  to  him  who  hurt  the  cross  or  took 
the  money  out,  God  would  send  a  punishment. 
Some  agraristas  felled  the  cross  with  an  axe 
and  took  the  money.  Shortly  thereafter  the 
volcano  broke  out.  And  that  is  the  reason." 


"The  volcano  appeared  because  the  agraristas 
from  Paricutin  had  feUed  a  cross  which  had 
Holy  Hosts  inside.  The  cross  was  placed  by  a 
missionary  father  that  same  year  so  that  no 
water  snake  [tornado]  would  fall  there.  They 
felled  it  and,  the  day  after,  the  volcano  was 
there." 

The  political  conflict  and  the  agrarista 
anticlericalism  have  thus  produced  an  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  some  themes  of  the 
traditional  religious  ideology,  namely 
those  which  point  out  the  wickedness  of 
the  people  who  oppose  the  Church  and  the 
cult. 

On  the  subject  of  cargos  the  folk  ide- 
ology maintains  that  they  are  necessary  in 
order  to  enter  heaven.  However,  we  did 
not  find  this  belief  elaborated  upon  by  the 
more  traditional  people  in  opposition  to 
the  militant  Catholics  who  reject  the  car- 
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gos.'  Conversely,  the  militant  Catholics  do 
not  seem  to  use  folk  ideas  in  order  to  argue 
their  stand;  we  simply  find  disbelief  in  the 
idea  that  the  cargos  have  supernatural 
sanctions.  These  Catholics  are  supported 
by  their  priest  who  holds  the  same  views. 
Full  agrarista  material  is  lacking,  for  our 
collection  was  gathered  in  conservative 
villages.  A  volcano  story  was  told  by  an 
agrarista  from  Charapan  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Cocucho.  The  tale  demonstrates 
belief  in  religion  and  clearly  condemns 
fiestas,  making  them  the  cause  for  the  vol- 
cano, instead  of  blaming  the  agraristas  as 
do  most  other  stories.  The  agrarista  policy 
of  suppressing  fiestas  finds  in  this  story  a 
neat  ideological  justification: 

"A  bearded  man  appeared  near  San  Juan  be- 
fore the  eruption  had  started.  He  found  a  cow- 
boy and  asked  him,  'Where  are  you  going?' 
'I  am  looking  for  some  oxen,'  he  said.  'Well, 
haven't  you  seen  them  where  you  have  been?' 
'No,  I  have  not.'  'Well,  look  here.  After  all,  no- 
body is  going  to  take  them.  I  want  you  to  do 
an  errand  for  me.  There  is  a  hole  back  there 
where  you  were.  Go  and  step  on  it  and  you 
will  find  a  man.  Tell  him  that  I  need  him.' 

"The  cowboy  went  there,  but  the  hole  was 
too  small  to  get  into,  so  he  went  back  to  tell 
the  bearded  man.  'Sure  you  can  get  in,'  he 
replied.  'You  just  step  hard  on  it.'  The  boy  did 
so  and  he  sank.  He  arrived  at  a  big  house, 
where  he  told  the  man  there  what  he  was 
ordered  to  say:  'A  bearded  man  sends  me  to 
tell  you  that  he  needs  you.'  'What  is  the  matter, 
then?'  'I  don't  know.  I  was  looking  for  some 
animals  when  he  found  me  and  sent  me  on  this 
errand.'  'Let's  go  then.' 

"And  they  went  out  and  they  arrived  where 
the  bearded  man  was.  He  said  that  he  wanted 
this  man  from  the  underworld  to  destroy  the 
town  of  San  Juan  before  the  time  came  for  the 
fiesta.  'But  I  cannot  do  that!'  'Sure,  you  can. 
You  must  destroy  the  town  before  the  holy  day 
so  that  no  fiesta  will  be  made.'  And  so  they  left, 
and  the  cowboy  left,  too,  and  he  found  the 
oxen  where  the  bearded  man  had  told  him. 

The  bearded  man  was  God  and  the  other  one 
was  the  Devil.  God  didn't  want  any  more 
fiestas  in  San  Juan,  because  the  poor  people 
went  there  and  spent  so  much  money  because 
everything  was  very  expensive.  Besides,  they 
were  robbed  even  within  the  Church,  and  so 
the  poor  people  were  left  without  any  money 
at  all.  That's  why  God  destroyed  everything." 


4.  It  should  be  noted  that  no  particular  effort  was 
made  to  obtain  them.  Neither,  however,  was  an  effort 
made  to  get  the  anti-agrarista  motives  which  so  often 
appeared. 


Not  enough  data  are  available  for  us  to 
say  whether  or  not  stories  of  this  type  are 
as  common  among  the  agraristas  as  the 
anti-agrarista  motifs  are  frequent  among 
the  opposite  party.  The  existing  material 
suggests  that  such  is  not  the  case.  Agra- 
rista informants  tell  the  same  stories  and 
experiences  as  the  more  conservative  in- 
formants, whose  stories  sanction  folk  cul- 
ture values.  Their  political  position  shows 
rather  in  the  attitude  with  which  they  tell 
the  story,  one  of  disbelief. 
*     *     * 

Tarascan  religious  ideas  and  folklore 
sanction  the  Church  and  the  proper  ob- 
servance of  the  cult,  both  in  their  local 
(folk  culture)  and  national  aspects. 

The  stories  and  case  histories  collected 
show  an  abundant  use  of  religious  motifs 
to  point  out  the  wickedness  of  the  anti- 
clerical agraristas.  Those  stories  are  told 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  traditional 
folk  culture.  The  militant  Catholics  who 
are  partly  in  conflict  with  that  folk  cul- 
ture also  tell  such  stories,  for  they  attack 
their  agrarista  adversaries  and  sanction 
allegiance  to  the  Church  with  which  they 
are  closely  connected.  In  that  aspect 
(cargos)  in  which  they  oppose  the  tradition- 
al folk  culture,  they  do  not  use  religious 
motifs  except  in  that  they  support  the 
priest  who  denies  the  need  for  this  activity. 
Their  attitude  is  one  of  lack  of  belief  in 
those  traditional  ideas  which  sanctioned 
the  sponsorship  of  festivals.  They,  like  the 
agraristas,  show  a  lack  of  belief  in  the  tra- 
ditional concepts  of  folk  religion. 

The  Ideology  of  the  Folk  Religion  in 
Decline:    Attitudes  of  Belief 

The  social  content  of  the  religious  ide- 
ology having  been  examined,  we  can  now 
discuss  how  the  change  in  this  ideology  is 
expressed  in  different  belief  attitudes 
which  consequently  involve  changes  in  the 
meaning,  use  and  function  of  a  given  reli- 
gious concept  or  mj'th.  We  shall  find  dif- 
ferent attitudes  as  to  belief,  and  we  shall 
try  to  correlate  them  with  the  economic 
and  political  tendencies  discussed  in  previ- 
ous chapters.  We  shall  see  how  the  break- 
ing down  of  a  folk  religion  involves  a 
change  from  total  belief  in  the  content  of 
the  folk  religious  concepts  and  myths,  to- 
wards skepticism,  disbelief,  and  accept- 
ance of  outside  (national)  opinions.  This 
change  is  not  gradual  and  uniform,  but  re- 
sults in  extreme  attitudes  which  can  be 
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correlated  with  the  different  parties  in  the 
political  conflict. 

In  the  previously  presented  outline  of 
that  part  of  the  religious  ideology  which  is 
related  to  the  concepts  of  good  and  evil,  the 
material  was  arranged  by  the  author  and 
discussed  as  though  it  were  a  single  body 
of  opinion,  attitude,  and  beliefs.  Actually, 
what  any  single  Indian  knows  and  believes 
\  lis  not  so  well  integrated.  In  reality  there 
^-'are  great  differences  in  the  kind  of  ma- 
terial any  one  individual  knows  and  is  able 
to  supply.  A  discussion  of  variability  in 
folklore  could  be  made  in  terms  of  in- 
dividual participation  in  this  aspect  of  cul- 
ture; the  different  individuals'  knowledge 
of  folklore  could  be  related  to  sex,  age, 
status,  personality,  and  other  factors.  Such 
a  discussion  is  not  attempted  in  this  paper. 

One  also  finds  great  variability  in  the 
attitude  toward  the  folklore  material  any 
one  particular  individual  knows.  This  has 
already  been  pointed  out  in  discussing 
types  of  narratives.  What  to  one  informant 
may  be  a  true  happening  which  God  al- 
lowed to  take  place  so  that  men  can  learn 
how  to  behave,  to  another  is  a  fictitious 
story  told  for  fun.  What  some  tell  as  pow- 
erful and  true  manifestations  of  the  super- 
natural, others  tell  jokingly  as  something 
which  superstitious  people  do  and  believe. 

These  different  belief  attitudes  are  re- 
lated to  folk  and  national  levels  of  culture 
(particularly  in  religion),  and  to  the  social 
and  political  groups  described  in  previous 
chapters. 

We  have  been  describing  the  change  pro- 
cesses in  terms  of  three  main  tendencies: 
(1)  the  traditionalist  —  following  and  ad- 
vocating strict  adherence  to  the  values  of 
traditional  folk  culture,  even  to  the  extent 
of  opposing  the  priest;  (2)  the  agrarista 
(agrarian  reformer) — anticlerical  and  the 
most  closely  connected  with  policies  of  the 
national  government;  and  (3)  the  militant 
Catholic.  The  last,  reacting  against  the 
economic  and  religious  agrarista  policies, 
but  partially  in  conflict  themselves  with 
the  traditional  folk  culture,  tend  to  follow 
a  more  orthodox  Catholicism,  and  in  na- 
tional politics,  connect  themselves  with  the 
Church  and  the  sinarquista  movement. 

In  the  ideological  realm,  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  how  much  people  believe  in  the 
content  of  their  folk  religion,  we  can  also 
describe  three  attitudes  which  correspond 
to  the  above  socio-political  tendencies:  (1) 
Correlated  with  the  traditionalist  group  is 
an  attitude  characterized  by  total  belief  in 


the  folk  religion  and  the  content  of  folk- 
lore. Most  people,  however,  show  a  certain 
degree  of  disbelief.  Among  some  (2)  this 
goes  with  criticism  of  the  Church  and  with 
the  acceptance  of  the  rational  point  of 
view  taught  in  school.  This  attitude  can 
be  correlated  with  the  agrarista  position 
in  politics.  Among  many  people  (3)  some 
items  of  lore  and  religion  are  doubted  or 
dismissed  but  always  under  the  acceptance 
of  basic  religious  tenets  and  of  Church 
authority.  The  trend  is  thus  towards  a 
greater  orthodoxy  within  Catholicism,  by 
abandoning  beliefs  of  the  purely  folk  level. 
This  is  paralleled  by  the  militant  Catho- 
lic position  in  politics. 

These  three  attitudes  are  ideal  types  in 
terms  of  which  we  describe  individual  be- 
havior. In  reality  they  are  not  necessarily 
pure  nor  does  every  individual  connected 
with  a  particular  political  tendency  have 
in  every  way  the  attitude  which  we  cor- 
relate with  that  tendency.  Individual  dif- 
ferences are  determined  not  only  by  politi- 
cal affiliation  but  also  by  personality  and 
cultural  participation  in  general. 

In  order  better  to  see  the  balance  of 
change  we  will  discuss  first  the  tradition- 
alist position.  This  represents  the  folk 
culture  point  of  view  of  the  village  com- 
munity. 

In  the  formal  aspects  of  religion,  the 
more  conservative,  traditionalist  indivi- 
duals or  towns  attach  greater  importance 
to  private  rituals  like  those  connected  with 
agriculture  or  witchcraft.  Also,  the  reli- 
gion based  on  the  folk  cult  of  the  saints 
is  the  most  important.  These  people  insist 
on  the  need  to  continue  cargos  and  fiestas. 
They  oppose  the  priests  who  attempt  to 
change  this  and  scorn  Catholics  who  do  not 
care  for  cargos.  In  the  field  of  belief,  total 
belief  in  religious  concepts  and  tales  cor- 
responds to  the  above  attitudes.  Cargos  are 
believed  to  be  a  way  of  serving  God  and 
the  saints,  necessary  to  reach  heaven. 
Myths  are  believed.  Experiences  with  the 
supernatural  are  told  as  true  happenings 
and  even  wonder  stories  are  supposed  to 
be  true. 

A  few  examples  will  illustrate  this  at- 
titude: 

Maximino  tells  how  he  has  seen  the  Devil 
on  two  occasions,  once  as  a  woman  and  another 
time  as  a  donkey.  Once  he  discovered  an  at- 
tempt to  bewitch  him  and  in  another  case  he 
caught  a  witch  who  had  taken  the  shape  of  an 
owl.  Once  a  heavy  plank  fell  on  him  while  he 
was  building  a  house.  He  became  unconscious 
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and  when  he  came  to,  he  tells  how  he  has  been 
dead  in  the  other  world  but  was  sent  back  to 
life  because  his  time  had  not  yet  come.  Once 
in  the  night  he  was  followed  by  a  ghost  trying 
to  harm  him.  As  a  young  man,  he  owned  a 
dead  man's  finger  which  can  be  used  to  unlock 
doors.  He  did  not  want  to  tell  the  author  the 
prayer  which  has  to  be  said  in  order  to  use 
the  finger.  He  did  not  want  to  have  it  published, 
because  then  people  would  use  it  and  he  would 
be  responsible  for  their  sins. 

He  thinks  corn  should  be  carefully  handled; 
it's  bad  to  throw  it  on  the  ground.  "Corn  is 
one's   own  life.   That   is   what   God    Our   Lord 

'id:  It  is  our  Life.  Adam  sinned  because  Eve 
made  him  sin,  and  the  Lord  told  him,  'Now  you 
are  going  to  work  and  sweat;  take  this  adze, 
this  spade,  and  this  seed  so  that  you  can  eat 
from  your  sweat.'  When  corn  lies  on  the  ground, 
it  cries  and  that  is  not  good.  We  mistreat  it  Eind 
that  is  bad,  because  it  is  our  life,  our  food. 
Some  people  say  they  earn  their  living  with 
their  work,  but  that  is  only  because  God  allow- 
ed us  to  be  able  to  work.  Were  it  not  for  that 
we  would  do  nothing." 

This  explanation  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  attitude  of  other  people  who  laugh 
when  asked  if  it  is  bad  for  corn  to  lie  on 
the  ground. 

Maximino  draws  morals  from  his 
stories: 

A  man  who  tries  to  reach  the  end  of  the 
world  dies  very  old  before  he  can  reach  it.  This 
teaches  man  that  he  should  not  attempt  to 
learn  certain  things  which  are  only  God's.  He 
tells  the  story  of  the  rich  man's  son  who  leaves 
his  house  to  become  poor  and  has  to  be  taken 
back  home  by  his  father.  Also  that  of  the  man 
who  tries  to  kill  his  wife  he  wrongly  thinks  un- 
faithful because  of  a  friend's  slander.  She  sur- 
vives, dresses  as  a  man,  and  manages  to  become 
king.  Then  she  finds  that  her  former  husband, 
who  has  repented,  has  become  the  town 
drunkard. 

Are  these  stories  true?  Of  course;  "these 
stories  are  real  happenings  which  God  al- 
lowed to  happen  in  order  that  we  might 
learn  how  to  behave."  (Mateo,  on  the  other 
hand,  tells  this  last  story  as  fiction.) 

Clemente  tells  how  Saint  Peter  came  to  town 
descending  from  heaven.  No  doubt  about  it; 
his  grjmdfather  saw  it. 

Agustin  tells  how  the  ancients  of  Ihuatzio 
were  enchanted  and  the  treasures  buried  in  the 
ruins.  A  boy  had  a  chance  to  disenchant  a  girl 
and  the  money,  but  he  failed  when  he  could 
not  carry  to  church  the  girl  who  had  turned  into 


a  snake.  Agustin  tEikes  this  very  much  to  heart: 
"If  that  sucker  had  stood  up,  all  the  riches 
would  be  now  his  and  the  town's." 

Pablo  tells  some  story  of  the  trickster,  Pedro 
de  Urdemalas.  And  he  comments,  "Those 
ancients  were  really  clever,  weren't  they?" 

Informants  like  Maximino,  totally  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  their  stories,  are 
rather  unusual.  This  attitude  is  found 
only  in  a  few  people,  mainly  old-timers. 
Many  informants  have  that  same  credul- 
ous attitude  on  many  points,  but  some 
skepticism  is  also  present.  New  attitudes 
away  from  total  belief  in  folk  ideas  are 
found  among  most  people,  and  those  active 
in  both  agrarista  or  sinarquista  movements 
share  in  them. 

It  appears  that  as  the  village  community 
becomes  increasingly  part  of  the  external 
world,  greater  acceptance  of  outside  ide- 
ology sets  in.  When  Indians  are  more 
drawn  into  the  division  of  labor  in  the 
greater  society,  they  begin  to  accept  as 
part  of  this  division  of  labor  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  outsider's  job  (Church,  school, 
etc.)  to  rule  on  matters  pertaining  to  ide- 
ology (religion,  science,  and  so  on).  Unlike 
Maximino,  who  is  sure  of  the  truth  of  his 
stories,  most  people  are  full  of  doubts  and 
when  talking  with  the  ethnographer  ex- 
press the  idea  that  he  (the  ethnographer), 
as  one  coming  from  the  outside,  knows 
better  than  they  do  the  answers  to  his 
questions. 

"Who  knows,  really?"  or  "Who  knows 
what  the  truth  is?"  is  a  common  answer 
to  questions  about  the  nature  of  the  world, 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  volcano,  and  so  on. 
Often  people  will  confess  their  ignorance 
and  ask  questions  in  their  turn.  Sometimes 
they  think  it  silly  that  such  questions  are 
put  to  them:  "When  will  the  volcano  go 
out?  Why!  Even  the  geologists  don't 
know."  "How  can  we  know  the  shape  of 
the  world?  Some  people  of  this  town  have 
never  been  even  in  Morelia  [state  capi- 
tal]." 

In  relation  to  the  different  types  of  nar- 
ratives we  have  described,  the  same  pro- 
cess of  change  is  apparent.  Myths  are 
sometimes  doubted  as  perhaps  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  teachings  of  the  Church.  A 
complete  creation  myth,  for  instance,  was 
recorded  only  after  the  informant,  Mateo, 
had  provided  many  other  tales.  When 
asked  why  he  didn't  tell  this  before,  he  an- 
swered, "I  didn't  think  you  would  like  it." 
"Is  it  true?"  "Who  knows,  what  do  you 
think?  I  guess  it  is  only  a  tale." 
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Mateo  likes  to  tell  long  and  elaborate 
entertainment  stories.  When  a  myth  is  not 
quite  believed  and  becomes  entertainment, 
wonder  stories  seem  to  be  preferred.  Also 
stories  learned  in  school  or  read  from 
books  are  highly  appreciated.  In  Jaracuaro 
(874  inhabitants)  two  copies  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  were  located  in  the  possession  of 
literate  informants.  Some  other  inform- 
ants gave  stories  from  that  source,  con- 
sidering it  among  their  best.  Some  were 
aware  of  the  provenience  of  the  story,  but 
not  others. 

Experiences  with  the  supernaturals 
which  express  this  attitude  of  doubt  are 
often  told.  Manuel,  after  telling  of  a  sup- 
posed magician,  says,  "I  wonder  if  this  is 
true  or  if  they  just  go  around  playing  the 
suckers."  Not  only  are  some  experiences 
doubted;  one  hears  "false  experiences" 
which  ridicule  certain  beliefs.  They  cause 
great  hilarity  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
they  spread  skepticism.  Some  examples 
follow: 

A  woman  once  told  her  brother  that  her  hus- 
band had  gone  to  the  mountains  in  order  to  ask 
the  Devil  for  money.  Her  brother  thought,  I  am 
going  to  answer.  He  went  after  his  brother-in- 
law  and  he  heard  him  shouting,  'Devil,  Devil. 
I  want  money.'  His  brother-in-law  spoke  to 
him.  'Come  here  then.'  And  when  he  came  near 
to  him,  he  beat  him  with  a  whip  and  he  told 
him,  'Here  you  have  your  money.'  The  other 
fellow  ran  to  his  house  and  he  was  so  ashamed 
that  when  his  brother-in-law  arrived  he  went 
to  the  attic. 

*  *     * 

A  widow  asks  the  sexton  if  the  dead  really 
come  back  at  Hallowe'en,  so  that  she  can  wait 
for  her  husband.  The  sexton  instructs  her  to 
wait  for  him  and  have  ready  brandy  and  other 
things  he  liked  to  eat.  In  the  night  the  sexton 
goes  to  the  house  and  passes  as  the  husband  and 
asks  for  money  and  brandy.  When  he  leaves  he 
is  drunk  and  falls  asleep  on  the  street.  Next 
morning  the  woman  leaves  the  house  and 
finds  that  the  man  she  thought  was  her  hus- 
band has  not  been  able  to  go  back  to  the  dead. 
She  sees  it  is  the  sexton.  "You  damn  — .  This 
man  made  a  fool  of  me."  She  takes  a  stick  and 
beats  him  and  the  sexton  runs  away.  And  from 
that  day  she  does  not  ask  any  more  questions 
about   the   dead. 

*  *     * 

A  boy's  sweetheart  gives  him  some  food.  He 
suspects  she  might  be  trying  to  bewitch  him 
and  takes  the  food  to  BA  (the  town's  best 
known  witch).  BA  tells  him  the  food  is 
dangerous  and  he  keeps  it  to  bury  it.  When 


the  boy  leaves,  BA  eats  it  and  says,  'What  an 
easy  life,  that  of  a  sorcerer.' 

This  basic  trend  of  change  is  found  in 
both  convinced  agraristas  and  militant 
Catholics,  but  there  are  also  differences 
which  warrant  a  discussion. 

The  disbelief  attitude  is  sometimes  push- 
ed to  an  extreme,  including  doubt  as  to 
religion,  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and 
the  need  for  the  cult.  We  saw  how  the 
agraristas  identified  fiestas  with  the  social 
order  they  attacked,  and  tried  to  suppress 
them  and  the  cult  completely.  A  critical 
position  toward  religion  and  the  Church  is 
also  found  among  some  people  who  have 
been  subjected  to  outside  influence,  includ- 
ing sometimes  outside  education,  and 
whose  political  ideas  would  be  called 
'radical'  although  they  are  not  directly 
connected  with  local  agrarista  policies. 
This  can  be  considered  direct  national  in- 
fluence. 

These  people  scorn  the  others  as  super- 
stitious, fanatics,  fools.  Myths  or  experi- 
ences with  the  supernaturals  are  not  be- 
lieved and  are  told  as  something  some 
people  do  or  believe.  The  language  used 
by  Leandro  in  describing  how  the  people 
of  Cocucho  thought  their  Virgin  was  weep- 
ing tears  of  blood  is  typical: 

".  .  .  And  as  in  this  town  there  are  a  lot 
of  superstitious  people,  the  following  day  .  .  . 
the  woman  praying  the  rosary  began  shouting 
and  crying  as  the  Virgin  was  weeping  tears  of 
blood  because  Saint  Peter  had  left  .  .  .  And 
what  really  happened  was  that  the  wind  waved 
the  red  paper  hangings  used  as  ornaments  in 
the  church  and  they  were  reflected  on  the  image 
of  the  Virgin." 

For  the  militant  Catholics,  agraristas 
are  nothing  but  atheists.  They  describe 
them  as  people  who  have  no  religion,  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  they  close  the 
churches,  ban  the  priests,  and  deal  sacri- 
legiously with  sacred  objects,  even  de- 
stroying and  burning  the  images  of  the 
saints. 

Negation  of  the  existence  of  God  was 
recorded  by  an  informant  in  Arocutin,  but 
we  do  not  have  enough  material  to  say  to 
what  extent  this  position  obtains.  More 
material  from  towns  preponderantly  agra- 
rista is  necessary  before  we  can  know  to 
what  extent  lack  of  belief  in  the  basic 
teachings  of  the  Church  arose  in  part 
locally  or  is  due  only  to  the  fact  that  this 
group   has   been   more   under   the   direct 
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influence  of  the  Government  and  its  anti- 
Church  policies. 

In  another  agrarista  informant,  we  find 
also  the  attitude  that  the  saints  are  good 
but  the  priests  are  bad.  This  Ichan  inform- 
ant, although  an  agrarista,  advised  the 
people  to  hide  the  saints  when  he  learned 
that  the  agraristas  of  other  Caiiada  towns 
were  coming  to  burn  them. 

The  available  material  suggests  that  in 
the  agrarista  party,  we  would  find  among 
some  people  (mainly  those  with  more  out- 
side connections  and  education)  opinions 
approximating  almost  complete  lack  of 
belief  in  God,  the  saints,  and  dogmas  of 
the  Church,  although  perhaps  believing  in 
witchcraft.  Some  others  would  oppose  the 
Church  and  the  priests  for  political  reasons 
but  keep  withal  a  fair  amount  of  belief. 
This  would  compare  with  the  existence 
of  both  traditionalists  and  modern  tenden- 
cies in  the  Catholic  reaction  against  the 
agraristas. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  among 
some  people  the  trend  away  from  folk 
religion  goes  with  opposition  to  the 
Church  and  lack  of  belief  in  it.  Just  the 
opposite  is  observed  among  the  militant 
Catholics. 

The  dominant  milieu  in  most  Tarascan 
towns  —  including  Jaracuaro  where  most 
of  this  material  comes  from  —  was  formed 
in  the  struggle  against  the  agraristas.  This 
reaction  we  have  described  as  not  uniform 
but  embracing  both  the  more  conservative 
people,  who  are  decidedly  for  the  folk  cul- 
ture values,  and  the  more  modern,  in  part 
opposed  to  the  folk  culture,  who  have 
lately  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
sinarquista  party.  It  is  this  more  modern 
tendency  within  the  Catholic  movement 
which  we  will  briefly  characterize  here. 
In  it  the  folk  ideology  is  in  decadence, 
but,  for  political  reasons,  people  in  this 
group  are  strongly  religious  both  in  allegi- 
ance to  the  Church  and  in  belief. 

These  are  two  extreme  positions.  It  is 
not  possible  to  fit  every  individual  into  one 
or  the  other  group,  as  many  people  are 
not  politically  active,  and  both  groups 
work  together  against  the  agraristas.  They 
both  favor  religion.  Differences  occur 
when  those  of  the  more  'modern'  point  of 
view  try  to  change  the  fiestas  and  cargos, 
and  follow  the  priest  who  also  wants  to 
change  the  folk  religion  better  to  fit  Catho- 
lic orthodoxy.  The  position  against  cargos 
among  leading  sinarquistas  in  Jaracuaro 
has  been  mentioned  before.  This  position 


is  seen  not  only  in  their  behavior  but  also 
in  the  fact  that  their  ideas  about  cargos 
are  changing.  Whereas  for  the  traditional- 
ist, cargos  are  a  necessary  service  to  God 
in  order  to  reach  heaven,  some  Catholics 
oppose  this  idea.  They  say  it  is  only 
custom,  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
money,  not  required  to  be  a  good  Catholic, 
and  they  are  supported  by  the  priest. 
When  discussing  this  point,  Manuel  has  a 
ready  argument:  "Do  you  have  cargos  in 
Mexico  City?  You  don't  have  them 
there,  but  people  are  still  good  Catholics." 

Myths  and  experiences  with  the  super- 
natural are  usually  believed,  and  some- 
times even  wonder  stories,  but  the  attitude 
of  doubt  described  before  is  also  found. 

Although  agraristas  or  radicals  dismiss 
folk  beliefs  as  superstitions,  the  prevalent 
pattern  by  which  folk  beliefs  disappear  is 
not  through  lack  of  belief  but  by  some 
sort  of  explanation  within  the  accepted 
ideology  as  to  whj'  behavior  based  on  the 
disappearing  belief  is  not  found  any  more. 
Thus  we  see  in  belief  the  same  trend  as  in 
the  cult,  where  the  tendency  is  toward  a 
more  orthodox  Catholicism.  Examples  fol- 
low: 

In  Zopoco  there  are  no  rich  men  because  the 
town  Christ  "does  not  allow  the  japirigua  to 
operate",  i.  e.,  compacts  with  the  Devil. 


Jaracuaro  used  to  be  famous  as  a  center  of 
witchcraft.  Prospective  witches  entered  a  cave 
behind  the  Church  to  make  a  compact  with 
the  Devil  and  learn  their  art.  The  present  lack 
of  witches  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
entrance  to  the  cave  has  been  covered:  "Form- 
erly there  were  witches  because  God  allowed 
it.  Now  he  stopped  it.  What  there  are  now  are 
some  magicians  who  learn  in  books,  but  God 
does  not  allow  many  of  them.  Otherwise  with 
so  many  books  as  there  are,  there  would  be 
many  magicians  and  all  of  them  would  be 
causing  evil." 


Elves  are  no  longer  seen  because  the  Pope 
condemned  them  together  with  other  devils  to 
go  back  to  heU;  and  they  have  not  been  seen 
thereafter. 


In  Cocucho  there  were  many  thunderstorms 
over  a  certain  mountain.  "A  priest  went  and 
blessed  a  cave  in  the  mountain.  A  thunder- 
storm destroyed  the  cave.  They  said  many 
people  were  seen  leaving  the  mountain;  they 
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were  crying  and  saying  people  did  not  care  for 
them  any  more;  they  went  to  Tierra  Caliente." 


"Nowadays  a  dead  man's  finger  is  no  longer 
good.  In  olden  times  it  was  useful  because 
miracles  still  were  possible.  Now  it  is  all  finish- 
ed, or  maybe  they  were  saints?  Who  knows?" 

In  this  Catholic  group,  the  people  who 
have  the  most  contacts  with  the  outside 
world  are  not,  like  the  agraristas,  those 
more  closely  related  to  the  government  or 
school,  but  those  who  attend  sinarquista 
rallies  even  as  far  away  as  Morelia  or 
Guadalajara,  or  send  boys  to  study  for  the 
priesthood.  Like  the  agraristas,  they  are 
more  closely  connected  with  national  life 
than  the  traditionalists,  but  they  represent 
a  different  kind  of  allegiance  to  national 
institutions. 

*     *     * 

The  folk  culture  of  the  Tarascan  com- 
munities has  been  characterized  economic- 
ally and  socially  and  the  main  traits  of  the 
folk  religion  have  been  described.  To  the 
extent  that  the  local  communities  have  an 
economic  and  social  life  independent  of 
the  external  world,  an  ideology  of  its  own 
is  typical  of  the  folk  culture.  It  is  associ- 
ated mainly  with  unorganized  religion  and 
the  celebration  and  organization  of  the 
local  Catholic  cult.  To  the  extent  that  the 
local  community  is  part  of  a  wider  society 


and  the  cult  is  also  part  of  the  national 
Catholic  cult,  we  find  acceptance  of  two 
kinds  of  outside  opinions.  Some  people 
rely  more  than  before  on  the  authority  of 
the  Church  in  questions  of  belief,  while 
others  criticize  the  Church  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  anticlericals  throughout  the 
country. 

With  the  decline  of  the  purely  folk 
aspects  of  the  local  culture  and  the  com- 
munity's becoming  increasingly  part  of  the 
external  world,  come  the  decay  of  reli- 
gious beliefs  centering  around  and  sanc- 
tioning these  folk  elements,  and  the 
growth  of  national  aspects  of  culture, 
either  through  connection  with  the  Church 
or  with  anticlerical  groups. 

To  the  decline  of  some  local  cult  forms 
and  of  cargos  as  their  manner  of  organiza- 
tion, corresponds  (in  the  realm  of  ideology) 
a  lack  of  belief  in  folk  concepts,  resulting 
in  either  the  acceptance  of  more  orthodox 
Catholicism  or  doubt  in  religion  in  general. 

This  is  the  trend  by  which  the  folk  cul- 
ture seems  to  begin  to  disappear.  But  as  in 
the  village  economy  and  organization  of 
religion,  these  trends  are  not  carried  to 
the  end.  The  traditional  folklore  which 
sanctions  folk  culture  still  has  meaning, 
and  evidence  that  for  some  people  it  is  still 
alive  is  seen  in  its  being  used  against  the 
disruptive  tendencies  personified  in  the 
agraristas. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The  arrangement  followed  in  the  presen- 
tation of  this  material  was  imposed  by  the 
nature  of  the  data.  Sources  for  the  dif- 
ferent periods  or  for  the  national  or  local 
scenes  were  unequal.  Thus  it  was  neces- 
sary to  examine  each  topic  separately 
(economics  and  politics,  cult  organization, 
ideology)  as  it  changed  during  the  period 
considered  rather  than  to  follow,  through 
successive  historical  stages,  all  the  topics 
of  Tarascan  culture  under  discussion.  A 
presentation  of  the  latter  sort  will  be  at- 
tempted in  this  summary  of  conclusions. 

For  a  point  of  departure  we  took  the 
folk  culture  of  the  Indian  communities 
formed  during  the  colonial  period  by  a 
blend  of  Spanish  and  Indian  cultures.  This 
culture  is  typical  of  the  colonial  period  but 
its  basic  elements  often  survived  into 
much  later  times,  and  even  to  the  present 
in  marginal  areas.  These  communities  were 
integrated  with  the  economy  of  Mexico 
by  paying  tribute  (or  taxes),  by  the  market, 
and  by  providing  laborers  for  enterprises 
outside  the  local  community.  A  great  de- 
gree of  economic  autonomy,  however, 
provided  in  each  town  a  basis  for  the  dis- 
tinctive folk  culture.  It  was  characterized 
by  communal  landownership,  agricultural 
techniques  based  on  local  resources  and 
requiring  the  cooperation  of  all  the  vil- 
lagers, the  importance  of  household  crafts, 
little  differentiation  as  to  wealth  among 
the  villagers,  and  production,  for  the  most 
part,  for  consumption  within  the  village  or 
for  the  local  market. 

The  local  government  organs  were  under 
the  ultimate  control  of  higher  national 
authorities,  but  had  a  wide  range  of 
autonomy. 

Catholicism,  the  state  religion,  was  also 
the  religion  of  the  local  community,  and 
the  priest  was  supported  by  the  village 
with  the  sanction  of  the  State.  But  an  im- 
portant part  of  religion  was  peculiar  to  the 
local  folk  culture:  unorganized  rites  around 
technological  and  life  cycle  activities,  and 
also  what  we  call  folk  Catholicism,  folk 
acts  of  the  cult,  mainly  festivals  to  the 
saints.  A  number  of  officers  sponsoring 
and  organizing  these  festivals  were  close- 
ly connected  with  the  local  government. 
Cult  financing  was  provided  for  by  the 
produce  or  communal  property  devoted  to 


religious  expenses  or  by  contributions 
from  all  the  villagers  as  a  group  or  from 
an  individual  sponsor. 

Religious  ideology  in  this  period  must 
have  had  a  considerable  number  of  ideas 
related  to  the  unorganized  religion,  prob- 
ably non-ethical  and  based  on  the  per- 
sonification of  Nature.  The  Catholic  ide- 
ology dominated,  however.  Ethical  in  char- 
acter, it  sanctioned  such  folk  culture 
values  as  the  family,  small  property,  the 
Indian  way  of  life  and  proper  observance 
of  the  folk  cult.  But  it  also  sanctioned  na- 
tional institutions:  support  of  the  priest 
and  the  Church  and  the  national  order 
which  the  Church  in  its  turn  supports. 

These  communities  began  to  decline  in 
the  face  of  other  growing  segments  of  the 
society  (primarily  the  haciendas),  and 
tendencies  disrupting  the  folk  culture  be- 
came evident  within  the  communities. 
Forces  for  change  were  active  from  early 
colonial  times  in  advanced  areas  but  at  a 
much  later  date  in  backward  areas  such  as 
parts  of  the  Tarascan  region.  They  became 
strongest  with  the  capitalist  development 
of  Mexico  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  loss  of  Indian  lands  to  haciendas 
diminished  the  importance  of  the  Indian 
communities  within  the  country.  Within 
the  Indian  communities  the  economic  im- 
pact of  this  development  caused  the  aboli- 
tion of  communal  property  and  the  more 
complete  individualization  of  landowner- 
ship,  the  decline  of  crafts,  more  work  on 
outside  farms,  increased  dependency  on 
the  market,  and  wealth  differences  among 
the  villagers. 

After  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  the  old  system  of  organizing  the 
religious  cult  no  longer  had  State  sanction. 
With  new  systems  of  local  government 
the  religious  officers  became  less  connect- 
ed with  the  civil.  Cult  financing  came  to  be 
done  almost  exclusively  through  personal 
contributions  by  sponsors,  and,  given  the 
changing  economic  order,  it  constituted  a 
burden  which  often  led  to  impoverishment 
and  the  loss  of  land. 

The  factors  disrupting  the  folk  culture 
are  evident  in  the  folk  ideology  as  it  con- 
demns money  and  wealth.  With  increased 
dependence    on    the   outside    world    came 
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greater  acceptance  of  outside  authority  in 
questions  of  ideology.  Also  the  institutions, 
such  as  sponsorships  of  festivals,  sanction- 
ed by  the  folk  ideology,  were  now  against 
the  interests  of  people  within  the  com- 
munity. 

The  former  forces  of  change  led  to  con- 
flict within  the  villages  incited  by  the 
Mexican  Revolution  and  subsequent  agra- 
rian reforms.  Different  political  trends 
became  discernible  within  the  villages  and 
the  people  in  them  had  different  religious 
aspirations  and  policies. 

Agrarista  groups  were  formed.  In  Mex- 
ico agraristas  are  peasants  who  receive 
land  (usually  from  former  haciendas)  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  agrarian  reforms. 
Such  groups  exist  in  some  Tarascan  vil- 
lages which  were  close  to  haciendas,  but 
in  the  conservative  villages  studied,  agra- 
ristas are  groups  within  the  village,  or- 
ganized to  take  over  lands  which  had  been 
lost  to  outsiders,  or  which  either  belonged 
to  larger  landowners  within  the  village 
or  were  communal  property.  In  religion 
they  aim  at  abolishing  the  cult.  They  par- 
ticularly forbid  the  sponsorship  and  cele- 
bration of  festivals,  for  they  see  in  them 
the  cause  for  the  loss  of  their  lands.  Con- 
sequently the  body  of  officers  organizing 
those  festivals  is  also  suppressed.  Belief  in 
God  and  the  saints  may  be  kept  and  folk 
narratives  are  still  told  which  express  the 
old  local  community  values  but  there  is  a 
considerable  lack  of  belief  in  an  ideology 
which  sanctions  what  they  oppose,  includ- 
ing the  Church.  Some  can  be  easily  con- 
vinced by  the  anti-religious  teachings  of 
outside  radicals. 

In  the  conservative  communities  studied, 
since  the  agraristas  formed  a  privileged 
minority,  a  reaction  arose  which  finally 
prevailed.  This  reaction  suppressed  the 
privileges  of  the  agraristas,  gained  control 
of  the  local  government,  and  restored  the 
cult.  Within  this  reaction  two  trends  in 
religious  policies  can  be  discerned.  One 
group,  which  might  be  called  traditionalist, 
favors  following  the  cult  as  of  old  with  the 
earlier  system  of  sponsorships  and  a  re- 
vival of  the  political  and  social  importance 
of  the  sponsors  within  the  community.  In 
ideology  it  correlates  with  total  belief  in 


the  content  of  folklore  and  this  folklore  is 
used  to  prove  agrarista  wickedness. 

The  other  group  which  seems  to  prevail 
is  more  closely  connected  with  the  Church 
politically.  This  group  restores  the  cult 
but  the  old  causes  for  decline  of  the  folk 
religion  are  seen  in  their  policy.  They 
sometimes  oppose  individual  sponsorships 
and  attendant  celebrations.  New  forms 
are  used  for  organizing  and  financing 
festivals  through  the  cooperation  of  all 
villagers.  The  folk  cult  tends  to  come 
under  stricter  control  of  the  priest  (tend- 
ing towards  greater  orthodoxy)  or  of  the 
civil  authorities  (towards  secularization 
of  the  celebration).  In  the  realm  of  ide- 
ology there  is  lack  of  belief  in  part  of  the 
folk  ideas,  but  a  basic  belief  and  accept- 
ance of  the  Church  authority  are  kept.  In 
belief,  as  in  the  celebrations  of  the  cult, 
a  more  orthodox  Catholicism  is  evident. 

One  can  see  clearly  the  forces  of  change 
which  might  lead  to  the  almost  complete 
disappearance  of  the  folk  religion:  lack  of 
sponsors  for  folk  festivals  and  a  conse- 
quent decline  in  the  festivals,  some  dis- 
appearing and  others  becoming  secular 
affairs;  lack  of  belief  in  folk  narratives, 
leading  to  obsolescence  or  to  their  be- 
coming non-religious  narratives;  and  ac- 
ceptance of  outside  anti-clerical  policies  or 
of  strict  Church  control  in  questions  of 
religion.  But  as  long  as  the  economic  basis 
of  the  communities  persists,  some  amount 
of  folk  religion  will  also  survive.  The  ex- 
tremist anticlerical  position  of  the  agra- 
ristas could  not  take  root.  The  present 
Catholic  reaction  against  them  represents 
the  balance  of  change,  effecting  neither 
complete  disappearance  of  the  folk  religion 
nor  a  preservation  of  the  old  order. 
Nevertheless,  the  old  factors  for  change 
continue  in  operation.  The  conflict  be- 
tween conservative  and  disruptive  tenden- 
cies goes  on  and  a  stable  integration  can 
not  be  attained. 

Throughout  this  process  of  change  the 
interplay  of  local  and  national  factors  is 
all  the  time  evident.  The  changing  folk 
culture  of  a  local  community  can  be  under- 
stood only  by  relating  the  trends  arising 
out  of  local  conditions  to  the  development 
of  the  nation  of  which  the  folk  community 
forms  a  part. 


GLOSSARY 


Agrarismo.  Agrarista  movement  or  ideas. 

Agraristas.  Peasants  who  received  lands  under 
the  terms  of  the  post-revolutionary  agrarian 
reforms  (usually  from  haciendas).  In  many 
Tarasean  villages  this  term  is  also  applied 
to  peasants  who  did  not  receive  lands  from 
the  government  but  who  nevertheless  or- 
ganized themselves  to  occupy  lands  taken 
from  the  community  or  from  private  land- 
holders. 

Alcalde.  In  colonial  times,  the  mayor  of  a  Span- 
ish or  Indian  town. 

Cabildo.  In  colonial  times,  the  town  council 
(and  perhaps  also,  sodality  council).  Pre- 
sently, the  non-official  group  of  cargueros 
and  former  cargueros  in  charge  of  the 
ceremonial  organization. 

Cargo.  Yearly  office  in  the  religious  organiza- 
tion of  a  town.  It  usually  implies  sponsor- 
ship of  a  saint's  festival. 

Carguero.  Person  holding  a  cargo. 

Catriiu  Person  in  city  clothes.  This  term  refers 
particularly  to  clothes  but  it  also  conveys 
the  idea  of  a  wealthy  non-Indian  city- 
dweller. 

Compadres.  Godparents  of  one's  child  or  the 
parents  of  one's  godchild. 

Corregidor.  In  colonial  times,  the  government 
official  with  authority  over  a  city  or  pro- 
vincial subdivision. 

Ejidatario.  Ejido  member. 

Ejido.  In  colonial  times,  the  communal  pasture 
lands  of  a  village.  Since  the  agrarisin  re- 
forms after  the  Revolution,  this  term  is  ap- 
plied to  lands  distributed  to  peasants  for 
their  use  but  with  title  held  in  common  by 
the  community  of  ejido  members. 


Hospital.  Originally,  hospital  supported  by  a 
sodality  and  the  sodality  itself.  This  sodal- 
ity also  organized  a  substantial  part  of  the 
religious  cult  and  this  function  became  the 
predominant  one.  Thus,  hospital  means  to- 
day a  ceremonial  group  and  its  chapel. 

Japiiigua  (Tarasean).  The  king  or  owner  of  an 
animal  species  (usually  fish  or  cattle);  also, 
an  animal  which  excretes  coins.  Often 
identified  or  connected  with  the  Devil. 

Jefe  politico.  Chief  authority  of  a  district  dur- 
ing the  Porfirio  Diaz  regime. 

K'uaqari  (Tarasean).  Giants,  legendary  people 
who  lived  before  the  advent  of  Christianity. 

Mayordomia.  Office  of  a  mayordomo. 

Mayordomo.  Originally,  steward  of  a  sodality. 
Presently  sponsor  of  the  festival  to  some 
saint;  also,  one  of  the  officers  in  the  hos- 
pital. Mayordomo  is  not  synonymous  with 
carguero.  Carguero  is  the  general  term  for 
religious  officer;  only  certain  cargueros  are 
also  called  mayordomo. 

Pindecuario  (Spanish  from  Tarasean).  In 
colonial  times,  a  list  of  the  financial  obliga- 
tions of  a  village  and  its  officers  toward 
the  financing  of  the  Church  and  its  festivals. 

Prioste.  Main  officer  of  the  hospital. 

Principales.  Originally,  Indians  of  noble  status. 
Today  elders  or  members  of  the  cabildo. 

Regidor.  A  member  of  the  town  council. 

Semanero.  A  lesser  official  of  the  hospital,  serv- 
ing for  a  specified  number  of  weeks. 

Sinarquista.  The  Catholic,  nationalist  party  (or 
a  member  of  the  party)  which  is  strong 
among  the  peasants. 
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PREFACE 


In  the  fall  of  1949  a  team  of  Mexican 
educators  and  specialists  moved  into  the 
Santiago  River  valley  of  northwestern 
Nayarit,  Mexico.  They  planned  a  compre- 
hensive experiment  in  culture  change,  the 
Mexican  Pilot  Project  in  Basic  Education, 
trying  to  create  in  the  area  a  new  level  of 
living  which  would  be  more  consistent 
with  their  ideals  for  Mexican  rural  com- 
munities. Their  objectives  included  not 
only  the  more  obvious  items  like  establish- 
ment of  schools,  more  productive  agricul- 
tural methods,  medical  facilities,  hygienic 
practices,  and  housing,  but  also  such 
changes  in  knowledge  and  attitude  as 
would  promote  the  individual's  capability 
to  live  in  a  democratic  cooperative  com- 
munity enjoying  the  potentialities  of  a 
modern,  technological  world.  Their  activi- 
ties have  drawn  my  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem of  directed  culture  change  and  to  the 
possibility  of  better  understanding  its  pro- 
cesses by  applying  to  their  study  certain 
theories  of  culture  and  society. 

Opportunity  for  field  observation  came 
in  January  of  1949  when  I  was  asked  to 
direct  a  students'  group  sponsored  by  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
which  was  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
Pilot  Project.  These  "work  camps"  are 
organized  in  Mexico  to  give  American 
young  people  an  opportunity  to  work  in 
Mexican  communities  and  to  participate 
in  the  daily  life  of  a  culture  other  then 
their  own,  as  a  step  toward  international 
understanding.  The  units  carry  out  service 
projects  by  invitation  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mexican  authorities,  usually  pro- 
jects already  initiated  by  Mexicans  them- 
selves. The  students  do  not  act  as  special- 
ized or  supervisory  personnel,  but  help  as 
they  can. 

My  own  duties  involved  the  administra- 
tion of  a  group  of  ten  to  fifteen  volunteers 
who  worked  for  the  most  part  in  the 
schools  of  the  Santiago  valley.  In  the 
course  of  this  assignment  I  spent  a  large 
amount  of  my  time  with  the  Pilot  Project 
staff,  which  of  course  greatly  facilitated 
observation.  The  need  to  interpret  the  Pro- 
ject activities  to  the  people  of  my  unit 
helped  to  keep  my  constant  attention  on 
current  operations.  The  first  period  of  field 
work  coincided  with  the  Pilot  Project's 
first  year  of  intensive  work,  1949-50.  I  was 
in  the  valley  from  August  until  the  follow- 
ing May. 


The  second  opportunity  to  study  the  Pro- 
ject came  in  the  form  of  a  grant  by  the 
Middle  American  Research  Institute  of 
Tulane  University,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
follow-up  study.  Thus  after  an  absence  of 
two  years,  I  was  able  to  spend  the  month 
of  September,  1952  in  Nayarit. 

Study  of  the  Nayarit  Project  was  further 
enhanced  by  experience  in  other  parts  of 
Mexico  where  I  have  worked  closely  with 
health  and  education  projects,  especially 
in  the  states  of  Hidalgo,  Morelos,  Tlaxcala, 
and  Vera  Cruz. 

For  the  most  part  my  field  data  were 
gathered  by  the  participant-observer  meth- 
od. I  worked  along  with  Pilot  Project  per- 
sonnel in  the  villages,  frequently  accom- 
panied the  Project  director  on  his  rounds 
of  the  villages,  attended  planning  sessions, 
translated  reports,  and  so  on.  I  accom- 
panied the  Project  staff  to  their  meetings 
with  village  and  town  officials,  to  recep- 
tions for  the  state  governor  and  other  dig- 
nitaries. In  general  this  gave  me  a  chance 
to  become  acquainted  with  all  strata  of 
people  in  the  valley  from  the  local  village 
farmers  to  the  people  in  high  position. 

I  kept  field  notes  and  collected  all  avail- 
able reports  of  the  Project  and  of  Project 
workers,  as  well  as  all  material  issued  on 
the  Project  mimeograph  machine  and  a 
full  file  of  the  weekly  Santiago  newspaper. 
Approximately  150  field  photographs  were 
taken,  mostly  to  document  aspects  of  tech- 
nics in  the  area. 

In  a  few  instances  material  was  obtained 
by  specific  interview,  but  most  of  it  was 
less  formally  secured.  Frequent  talks  with 
the  Project  director  and  members  of  the 
staff  supplied  a  daily  account  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  parts  of  the  work  in  which 
I  myself  was  not  engaged.  Dependable 
statistical  material  was  scarce,  being  con- 
fined to  population  figures  for  the  most 
part.  Such  data  as  seemed  reasonably  ac- 
curate have  been  used. 

In  my  final  visit  to  the  area  I  attempted 
more  planned  interviews  with  people  of 
the  area  who  held  important  opinions  or 
information. 

At  times  I  was  inhibited  in  the  collection 
of  data  by  the  fact  that  my  association  with 
the  Project  caused  any  of  my  independent 
activities  to  be  identified  with  it,  thus  plac- 
ing a  bias  on  the  response  to  my  questions, 
or  casting  suspicion  on  the  intentions  of 
the  Pilot  Project  if  my  inquiries  concerned 
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delicate  matters.  Further,  some  kinds  of 
information  are  difficult  for  the  outsider 
to  get,  in  this  case  political  practices  which 
were  obviously  important. 

The  last  field  trip  provided  opportunity 
for  more  complete  investigation  of  the  val- 
ley people's  reaction  to  the  project  activi- 
ties, for  this  time  I  was  not  associated  with 
the  Project  itself,  and  I  enjoyed  more  free- 
dom to  discuss  valley  problems  with  a 
wider  range  of  people. 

Many  persons  have  been  helpful  in  the 
various  stages  of  this  study.  The  one  to 
whom  I  owe  the  greatest  gratitude  is  Pro- 
fessor Mario  Aguilera  Dorantes,  General 
Director  of  the  Mexican  Pilot  Project  in 
Basic  Education.  Were  it  not  for  him,  I 
would  not  have  had  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  Pilot  Project,  or  to  profit  from  his 
keen  insight  into  the  patterns  of  Mexican 
rural  life.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  ac- 
quaint myself  with  the  operation  of  a  num- 
ber of  projects  designed  to  solve  basic 
problems  of  Mexican  people.  Of  the  vari- 
ous leaders  of  these  efforts,  none  has  had 
the  organizing  ability  and  enthusiasm  of 
Professor  Aguilera,  none  has  been  so  out- 
standing in  comprehension  of  Mexican  vil- 
lage life,  or  so  competent  in  technical  mat- 
ters of  educational  administration  and 
philosophy. 

In  the  process  of  technical  analysis,  oc- 
casional administration  details  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  manner  which  may  seem  criti- 
cal of  his  efforts.  No  personal  criticism  is 
intended.  Such  discussion  must  be  evalu- 
ated in  the  context  of  an  experimental  pro- 
gram, and  balanced  with  the  outstanding 
achievement  of  the  total  project.  Not  only 
do  I  owe  much  of  my  limited  understand- 
ing of  Mexico  to  him,  but  Mexican  people 
surely  owe  him  their  warmest  thanks  for 
his  work  as  an  unselfish,  honorable,  and 
capable  public  servant. 


I  am  thankful  to  many  members  of  the 
Pilot  Project  staff  and  to  the  rural  school 
teachers  of  the  Santiago  valley.  During  my 
last  visit  Professor  Octavio  Fabila,  current 
director  of  the  Project,  was  very  helpful. 
Also  especially  to  be  mentioned  is  FeUza 
Montero  Monteon,  Director  of  Rural  Cul- 
tural Mission  #19,  whose  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  region  and  friendly  counsel 
were  extremely  valuable. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  for  their  encourage- 
ment in  my  pursuit  of  a  research  task  while 
working  under  their  auspices,  particularly 
to  Wanneta  A.  Chance  and  Edwin  L.  Duc- 
kies of  the  permanent  staff.  I  also  owe 
thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Service  Com- 
mittee units  in  Nayarit  who  often  gathered 
useful  information  and  whose  interest  kept 
me  alert  to  interpretation  of  the  events  in 
which  we  were  engulfed. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  aid  of  Dr. 
Robert  Wauchope  and  the  Middle  Ameri- 
can Research  Institute  of  Tulane  Univer- 
sity in  making  my  last  visit  to  the  Project 
possible  and  for  constant  help  in  preparing 
and  publishing  the  manuscript.  My  thanks 
also  go  to  Dr.  Guy  B.  Johnson  for  his  di- 
rection when  some  of  this  material  was 
used  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  to  Dr.  John  Gil- 
lin  whose  rich  knowledge  of  modern  Latin 
America  has  been  both  inspiration  and 
guidepost,  and  to  David  G.  Basile  who  was 
a  sympathetic  consultant  on  technical  as- 
pects of  Latin  America.  William  K.  Hubbell 
very  graciously  helped  me  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  illustrations. 

Finally,  my  acknowledgements  are  not 
complete  without  praise  of  my  wife,  Lorita 
Fisher,  who  shared  field  work  with  me,  col- 
lected information,  and  typed  the  manu- 
script. 
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INTRODUCTION:   DIRECTED  CULTURE  CHANGE  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


"Directed  culture  change"  is  not  a  new 
concept  and  it  certainly  is  not  a  new  prac- 
tice. Throughout  known  history  men  have 
purposefully  interfered  with  the  culture' 
of  other  men  to  impart  new  religious  be- 
liefs, to  impose  a  different  form  of  govern- 
ment, or  merely  to  introduce  the  use  of 
products  which  they  have  wished  to  sell. 
Sometimes  a  dominant  group  of  people 
has  sought  to  extinguish  practices  which 
have  been  offensive  to  them.  Stamping  out 
carmibalism  in  the  British  Empire  or  forc- 
ing the  American  Indian  to  cease  using 
fertile  land  as  hunting  ground  in  North 
America  are  popular  examples. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  student 
of  culture,  directed  culture  change  is  part 
of  the  total  phenomenon  known  as  accultu- 
ration. As  stated  by  Linton: 

"Directed  culture  change  will  be  taken  to 
refer  to  those  situations  in  which  one  of  the 
groups  in  contact  interferes  actively  and  pur- 
posely with  the  culture  of  the  other.  This  inter- 
ference may  take  the  form  of  stimulating  the 
acceptance  of  new  culture  elements,  inhibiting 
the  exercise  of  pre-existing  culture  patterns, 
or  as  seems  to  be  most  frequently  the  case,  do- 
ing both  simultaneously. "- 

A  type  of  "active  interference"  which 
has  become  increasingly  important  in  re- 
cent years,  and  which  is  of  central  import- 
ance to  this  study,  is  the  effort  on  the 
part  of  many  agencies  to  introduce  educa- 
tional programs,  "pilot  projects,"  com- 
munity development  centers,  etc.,  to 
change  cultural  practices  in  what  have 
been  called  "underdeveloped  areas." 

These  agencies  regard  the  conditions 
and  cultural  practices  of  "underdeveloped" 
portions  of  the  world  as  a  threat  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  more  favored  peo- 
ples, and  as  phenomena  contrary  to  the 
humanitarian  value  systems  of  modern 
societies.  Recent  events  such  as  World 
War  II,  the  conflict  between  the  West  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  threat  of  further 
international  conflict  have  stimulated  na- 
tional and  international  agencies  to  look 
in  the  direction  of  manipulating  condi- 
tions and  cultures  to  bring  them  into  line 

1.  "Culture"  in  the  following  study  will  be  assumed  to 
mean  "...  patterned  and  functionally  interrelated 
customs  common  to  specifiable  individual  human  be- 
ings composing  specifiable  social  groups  or  categories." 
Customs  refer  to  learned  behavior  which  may  be 
actional,  representational,  or  mental  in  nature.  See  Gil- 
lin,  1948,  181-187. 

2.  Linton,    1940.    502. 


with  the  potentialities  of  the  modern 
world.  The  Pilot  Projects  of  UNESCO, 
the  Technical  Assistance  programs  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Point  IV  program 
of  the  United  States  are  examples. 

Because  so  little  is  known  about  the 
process  of  change,  most  of  these  and  other 
programs  have  the  characteristics  of  ex- 
periments, although  a  more  or  less  specific 
goal  is  the  genuine  reason  for  initiating 
them.  The  variety  of  projects  has  been 
great.  In  some  cases  definite  ends  have 
been  sought  such  as  the  introduction  of 
hybrid  seed  corn,  the  use  of  DDT,  or  read- 
ing and  writing.  In  other  cases  very 
general  and  comprehensive  objectives 
have  been  envisioned,  such  as  the  making 
of  model  communities,  raising  the  eco- 
nomic level  of  an  entire  region,  or  chang- 
ing a  group  of  peasants  into  industrial 
workers. 

Question  has  often  arisen  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  attempting  to  manipulate  cul- 
tures which  already  display  internal  con- 
sistency and  integration  and  seem  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  practicioners. 
The  rationale  behind  efforts  in  funda- 
mental education  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  whether  these  projects  operate  or 
not,  the  world  is  in  the  process  of  rapid 
change,  and  that  all  people  are  coming 
more  closely  into  contact  with  the  effects 
and  "benefits"  of  modern  technology. 
Nearly  all  societies  are  affected  to  some 
degree  or  other.  Directed  culture  change 
is  then  seen  as  needed  to  aid  the  people 
of  underdeveloped  areas  to  adjust  to  this 
coming  situation  and  to  be  able  to  take  a 
creative  part  in  it.  Thus  the  goals  of  funda- 
mental education  as  seen  by  UNESCO  in- 
clude the  following: 

"(1)  skills  of  thinking  and  communicating, 
(reading  and  writing,  speaking,  listening  and 
calculation);  (2)  vocational  skills  (such  as  agri- 
culture and  husbandry,  building,  weaving,  and 
other  useful  crafts,  and  simple  technical  and 
commercial  skills  necessai-y  for  economic  pro- 
gress); (3)  domestic  skills  (such  as  the  prepara- 
tion of  food  and  the  care  of  children  and  of  the 
sick);  (4)  skills  used  in  self-expression  in  the 
arts  and  crafts;  (5)  education  for  health  through 
personal  and  community  hygiene;  (6)  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  physical  en- 
vironment and  of  natural  processes  (for  exam- 
ple, simple  and  practical  science);  (7)  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  human  environ- 
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ment  (economic  and  social  organization,  law 
and  government);  (8)  knowledge  of  other  parts 
of  the  world  and  the  people  who  live  in  them; 
(9)  the  development  of  qualities  to  fit  men  to 
live  in  the  modern  world,  such  as  personal 
judgment,  and  initiative,  freedom  from  fear 
and  superstition,  sympathy  and  understanding 
for  different  points  of  view;  (10)  spiritual  and 
moral  development;  belief  in  ethical  ideals  and 
the  habit  of  acting  upon  them;  with  the  duty 
to  examine  traditional  standards  of  behaviour 
and  to  modify  them  to  suit  new  conditions."^ 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  these  goals 
are  desirable,  it  is  coming  to  be  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  sociologist  and  the  cultural 
anthropologist  to  explain  the  processes  and 
consequences  of  change.  This  raises  the 
question  as  to  whether  enough  is  known 
about  culture  and  culture  change  to  make 
comprehensible  the  components  of  a 
change  situation  or  to  predict  the  results 
of  a  given  course  of  action  in  a  directed 
program.  Is  it  possible  to  take  a  developed 
theory  of  change  out  of  what  has  usually 
been  an  abstract  framework  and  apply  it 
to  the  actual  events  of  an  operating  pro- 
ject? Is  applied  sociology  or  applied  an- 
thropology possible  in  this  field? 

Exploration  of  this  question  is  impeded 
at  the  present  time  by  a  lack  of  published 
material  on  the  activities  of  community 
development  and  fundamental  education 
projects.  Such  reports  as  exist  either  are 
superficial  or  are  specifically  designed  to 
convince  the  reader  of  a  particular  point 
such  as  the  need  to  continue  the  project, 
or  of  impressive  accomplishments.  Objec- 
tive and  complete  accounts  are  not  easily 
obtained.  Therefore  when  one  tries  to 
analyze  directed  culture  change  additional 
questions  need  answers:  What  is  the  actual 
field  experience  which  composes  a  sample 
program  of  directed  culture  change,  as 
opposed  to  culture  change  in  the  abstract? 
What  socio-cultural  groups  are  involved, 
and  what  aspects  of  the  culture  under  at- 
tack need  most  to  be  recognized  and  ac- 
counted for? 

In  this  monograph  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  apply  some  available  knowledge 
of  social  and  cultural  change  to  an  analysis 
of  an  outstanding  pilot  project  in  commun- 
ity development  and  fundamental  educa- 
tion. The  present  chapter  will  be  devoted 
to  a  further  orientation  to  directed  change 
in  the  Latin  American  area.  Following 
chapters    will    give    detailed    information 


3.    Fundamental     Education : 
gramme,  1949,  11-12. 


Description     and     Pro- 


on  the  culture  of  the  locality  in  which  our 
sample  project  operated  and  on  the  specific 
project  organization  and  activity.  The  final 
objective  is  to  link  theory,  derived  from 
many  studies  of  life  in  social  groups,  to 
the  realities  which  confront  the  admini- 
strator of  a  directed  change  project  in  a 
live  situation. 

A  Focus  ON  Latin  America 

The  culture  of  Nayarit  is  one  sample  of 
what  has  vaguely  been  termed  Latin 
American  culture,  which,  compared  with 
other  areas  of  the  world,  is  relatively 
homogeneous  in  its  social  life  and  in 
factors  influencing  culture  change.  UNES- 
CO for  example,  has  only  one  training 
center  for  basic  education  workers  for  the 
Latin  American  region:  the  Centro  Re- 
gional de  Ensehanza  Fundamental  de  la 
America  Latina  located  at  Patzcuaro, 
Michoacan,  Mexico. 

Yet  Latin  America  is  really  best  describ- 
ed in  terms  of  great  diversity,  not  only  in 
physical  features,  resources,  and  popula- 
tion, but  in  culture  as  well.  Without  at- 
tempting carefully  to  delimit  homogeneous 
culture  areas,  we  may  say  that  the  core 
of  what  is  often  thought  of  as  Latin 
American  culture  is  found  in  the  rural 
areas  of  countries  with  high  percentages 
of  Indians  and  mestizos  in  their  popula- 
tion and  which  have  histories  of  Spanish 
domination.  We  thus  exclude  a  large  part 
of  the  land  area  south  of  the  United  States. 
In  Brazil  significant  contrasts  have  devel- 
oped from  the  introduction  of  Portuguese 
institutions  and  language,  distinct  colonial 
administration,  widespread  importation 
of  African  slaves,  less  strict  transfer  of 
European  family  patterns,  and  so  on.  One 
of  the  most  important  divergences  is  the 
modification  of  the  agricultural  village  as 
a  basic  social  unit,  a  phenomenon  so  typi- 
cal of  the  rest  of  Latin  America.* 

The  predominantly  European  popula- 
tion of  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  corresponding  absence  of 
large  Indian  elements,  resulted  in  a  signifi- 
cantly distinct  cultural  synthesis.  The 
Caribbean  island  area  has  been  in  more 
contact  with  cultures  other  than  Spanish 
or  Portuguese,  notably  North  American, 
British,  and  French,  besides  having  in 
some  parts  a  large  Negro  population  which 
has  carried  certain  African  patterns  to 
present  times. 

4.    For  an  extended  study  of  Brazil,  see  Smith,   1944 
and   1946. 
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The  "universe"  of  this  study  is  then  the 
rural  parts  of  the  thirteen  republics  of 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  El  Salva- 
dor, Nicaragua,  Panama,  Colombia,  Vene- 
zuela, Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  and 
Paraguay,  the  area  which  has  been  termed 
"Mestizo  America."-'  Its  various  parts  are 
similar  because  they  have  all  been  under 
Spanish  domination:  They  have  under- 
gone common  experience  in  Spanish 
colonization  policy,  exploitation,  prohibi- 
tion of  contact  with  other  countries  in 
colonial  times,  implanting  of  Spanish 
language  and  culture,  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, and  so  on. 

Even  in  Mestizo  America  several  factors 
combine  to  produce  cultural  variation. 
Climate,  topography  and  resources  are  of 
prime  importance.  Communication  with 
cities,  tourist  routes,  or  ports  often  create 
differences  in  modern  acculturation  pro- 
cesses, and  early  acculturation  factors 
bring  about  other  divergencies.  While  the 
Spanish  ingredient  was  generally  similar 
throughout,  the  aboriginal  cultures  differ- 
ed markedly  and  the  retention  of  aborigi- 
nal traits  varied  correspondingly^."  In  some 
cases  the  Indian  groups  themselves  have 
retained  their  group  identity  after  initial 
contact  with  the  Spanish.  In  many  cases 
these  "republican  native  groups"'-*  offer 
striking  contrasts  to  mestizo,  ladino  or 
criollo  communities  even  though  they 
practice  many  customs  of  Spanish  origin. 

In  any  attempt  to  present  something  of 
the  formula  of  rural  Spanish  American 
culture,  the  most  difficult  task  is  that  of 
achieving  a  description  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  current  condition.  Com- 
munity studies  are  few  enough  and  even 
when  first  released  they  tend  to  be  out- 
moded by  at  least  a  few  years  because  of 
the  inevitable  delay  between  field  work 
and  publication.  With  rapid  change  in 
many  areas  in  the  last  few  years  this  dis- 
crepancy is  often  serious.  The  following 
discussion  of  Mexico  is  based  on  several 
available  field  studies  and  on  the  author's 
own  experience  in  various  parts  of  the 
Republic. 

A  Formula  for  Rural  Life  in  Mexico 

For  most  rural  Mexicans  life  begins,  is 
lived,  and  ends  in  a  peasant  village:  a 
village  centered  around   a  plaza,   with   a 

5.  Gillin,   1949. 

6.  For    a    recent    treatment    o£    aboriginal    cultural 
areas,   see   Murdoek.   1951. 

7.  For   discussion   of   republican   native   concept,   see 
Gillin,  1947. 


group  of  people  whose  lives  revolve 
around  family,  corn  field,  church  and  inti- 
mate association  with  their  neighbors.  The 
material  aspects  of  Mexican  village  life — 
the  long-standing  church  on  the  plaza,  the 
government  office  buildings  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  the  open  market,  the  barber 
shop,  general  store,  cantina  with  its  juke 
box,  and  the  benches  along  the  street — 
are  familiar  components  of  the  downtown 
section  of  any  agricultural  village.  Plast- 
ered brick  or  adobe  houses  fronting  on  the 
street,  with  tiled  roofs  slanting  back  to- 
ward the  patio,  are  characteristic  of 
dwellings  in  the  center  of  town,  while 
huts  made  of  the  cheapest  local  materials, 
often  with  thatch  roofs,  are  found  on  the 
outskirts  where  the  people  most  frequently 
referred  to  as  the  indios  live.  On  the  streets 
the  overloaded  burro  makes  room  for  an 
equally  overloaded  second-class  bus.  Men 
with  wide  .so7nbrero,';  distinctive  to  their 
area  and  women  in  rehozos  (shawls)  are  as 
familiar  in  Mexico  as  are  the  flowers  in 
the  patio  and  the  guitar  at  a  fiesta.  Nearly 
everj'one  is  a  farmer,  and  in  Mexico  this 
usually  means  that  he  uses  land  outside 
the  village  which  belongs  to  its  ejido,  the 
communally  owned  but  individually  oper- 
ated land  that  formerly  belonged  to  the 
big  hacienda  of  pre-revolutionary  days. 
Regardless  of  area  or  climate  the  campe- 
sino  plants  corn,  and  usually  beans.  He 
keeps  a  few  pigs  and  chickens,  and  prob- 
ably oxen  and  burros.  Other  crops  or 
domestic  animals  are  normally  secondary 
to  these,  and  depend  on  the  climate,  soil 
and  local  custom.  Some  people  in  the  vil- 
lage make  items  for  sale  in  their  own 
homes,  such  as  blankets,  sandals,  pottery, 
baskets. 

This  material  side  of  life  has  been 
described  in  a  wealth  of  literature.  What 
concerns  us  here  is,  first,  ethos  as  a  particu- 
lar basis  for  understanding  activity  of  the 
villager,  and  second,  the  special  aspects  of 
culture  which  are  targets  for  directed 
culture  change  programs.  For  our  pur- 
poses ethos  may  be  thought  of  as  ".  .  .  the 
constellation  of  acquired  drives  or  motiva- 
tions which  are  characteristic  of  a  cul- 
ture, plus  the  goals,  both  explicit  and  im- 
plicit, toward  which  cultural  activities 
are  directed  or  upon  which  high  value  is 
placed."- 

Ethos  of  a  modern  complex  culture  is 
unusually  difficult  to  investigate,  so  it 
may  be  some  time  before  we  have  ade- 

8.    Gillin,  1952,  195.  See  also  Kroeber,  1948,  293-95. 
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quate  material  for  making  reliable  descrip- 
tions. Several  authors  in  the  Spanish 
American  field  have  supplied  valuable 
suggestions,"  and  some  have  made  explora- 
tory use  of  recognized  techniques  of  per- 
sonality investigation.^"  Approaching  the 
subject  from  an  over-all  viewpoint,  it  is 
worthwhile  to  quote  Gillin: 

"At  the  start  we  may  say,  perhaps,  that 
ideologically  the  cultiore  is  humanistic,  rather 
than  puritanical,  if  such  a  contrast  is  per- 
missible. Intellectually  it  is  characterized  by 
logic  and  dialectics  rather  than  by  empiricism 
and  pragmatics.  Great  value  is  assigned  to  the 
manipulation  of  words  and  other  symbols,  em- 
phasis is  laid  on  form,  the  symbol  is  often 
more  appreciated  than  the  thing.  Outsiders 
reared  in  the  empirical  and  pragmatic  phases 
of  Western  Civilization  are  inclined  to  see  these 
traits  as  "impracticality"  or  "touchiness,"  "fine 
talk  that  means  nothing,"  and  so  on.  At  any 
rate,  the  manipulation  of  symbols  (as  in  argu- 
ment) is  more  cultivated  than  the  manipulation 
of  natural  forces  and  objects  (as  in  mechanics). 
Patterns  of  mysticism  and  fantasy  are  strong 
among  the  mestizos,  and  these  patterns  show 
no  inconsistency  with  those  of  argumentation, 
for  the  worth  of  the  logic  or  the  concepts  lies 
in  the  manipulation  of  symbols,  not  in  the 
empirical  investigations  of  premises."i^ 

Religious  patterns  are  of  special  signifi- 
cance. The  Catholicism  introduced  into 
the  New  World  was  that  of  Spain  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  a  particular  expression 
of  Catholic  religion  unexposed  to  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Protestant  reformation,  and 
characterized  by  the  mysticism  of  medie- 
val times.  Further,  Catholicism  was  im- 
posed rapidly  on  the  Indians,  without 
enough  time  or  a  sufficient  number  of 
religious  teachers  to  prevent  the  incor- 
poration of  many  aboriginal  ideas  into 
its  practice.  The  resulting  synthesis  was 
even  stronger  in  mystical  and  weaker  in 
ethical  content  than  the  original  Spanish 
Catholicism.  The  relatively  small  empha- 
sis placed  on  ethics  is  particularly  striking 
when  contrasted  with  American  Protes- 
tantism. 

The  Church  held  an  extremely  import- 
ant position  in  the  early  phases  of  the 
acculturation  process  between  Spanish 
and  Indian  cultures,  especially  on  the  local 
level.  The  village  church  and  the  practices 
related  to  it  have  thus  become  a  closely 


9.     Particularly  Redfleld,  1947  and  1950;  Gmin,  1951  and 
1952;  Lewis,  1951;  Parsons,  1936;  and  Foster,  1948. 

10.  Billig  et    al.,  1947  and  1948,  and  Lewis,  1951,  ch.  13. 

11.  Gillin,  1949,  170. 


integrated  part  of  community  life.  Crisis 
situations,  public  fiestas,  associated  groups, 
community  leadership,  ceremonial  kin- 
ship, and  even  people's  and  village's  names 
have  been  directly  associated  with  the 
Church  and  its  doctrines.  But  the  accultu- 
ration process  was  two-way:  Indian  ideas 
of  the  supernatural,  superstition,  and 
magic  tended  to  enter  the  classical  Catho- 
lic structure,  and  even  though  rehgious 
leaders  opposed  them,  these  elements  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  consistent  with  the 
whole  religious  institution.  Many  ideas  of 
magic  were  supplied  from  Spanish  culture 
itself. 

The  individual  has  religious  support  as 
he  thinks  in  terms  of  superpersonal  forces 
controlling  the  world  and  directing  life 
events.  From  his  point  of  view,  events  can 
be  altered  only  slightly  by  human  inter- 
vention, and  then  only  according  to  proper 
patterns  of  magical  rites,  supplications  to 
the  saints,  etc.  Fatalism  is  characteristic; 
it  is  best  seen  in  the  expression  si  dios 
quiere  (if  God  wills).  So  children  come 
and  die;  crops  prosper  or  fail;  disease  at- 
tacks or  it  doesn't;  a  plan  is  carried  out 
or  a  meeting  held — si  dios  quiere.  As  con- 
trasted with  the  North  American,  the  per- 
son practicing  rural  Mexican  culture  does 
not  blame  himself  for  past  failure,  nor 
does  he  worry  over  future  problems.  One 
lives  for  the  present.  The  timeless  nature 
of  the  culture,  as  popularly  conceived  here 
in  North  America,  is  not  without  a  basis 
in  fact. 

Even  though  a  given  individual  may  not 
see  fit  to  observe  strictly  all  the  tenets  of 
the  Church,  he  nevertheless  thinks  of  the 
Church  as  an  essential  part  of  the  com- 
munity. This  high  value  placed  on  it,  how- 
ever, is  founded  on  the  idea  of  its  being  a 
local  institution,  and  an  expression  of  local 
beliefs,  tradition  and  group  solidarity. 
The  church  hierarchy  is  of  little  concern 
to  the  villagers,  and  in  cases  where  there 
has  been  conflict  between  the  hierarchy 
and  the  state,  the  Church  in  general  may 
be  held  in  contempt,  while  as  a  local  in- 
stitution and  a  way  of  life  it  is  stoutly  de- 
fended. Thus  in  one  Mexican  village,  a 
local  community  leader  referred  to  the 
priest,  a  Spaniard  sent  there  by  the  church 
authorities  in  Mexico  City,  as  a  "stupid 
pig."  Yet  this  attitude  was  not  an  indica- 
tion of  disaffection  to  the  village  church. 

The  dominant  mode  of  thinking,  except 
as  somewhat  changed  in  recent  times, 
would     not     include     such     concepts     as 
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efficiency,  progress,  individual  creativity, 
and  scientific  reasoning. 

As  might  be  expected  in  areas  where 
good  land  is  scarce  and  the  population  de- 
pends on  subsistence  agriculture,  much 
value  is  placed  on  the  land.  The  sentiment 
on  landownership  is  well  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  actual  monetary  value  of 
the  land  itself,  for  land  means  security. 
The  loss  of  one's  land  is  considered  the 
worst  kind  of  misfortune.  Great  import- 
ance is  placed  on  the  natural  abundance 
of  the  earth;  natural  beauty  is  often  de- 
fined in  terms  of  many  fruit  trees  or 
springs  of  good  water.  The  presence  of 
growing  things  in  one's  own  patio  is  high- 
ly valued;  fruit  trees  and  flowers  are  main- 
tained with  pride.  It  is  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  be  able  to  give  gifts  of  fruit 
from  one's  own  household.  Productivity 
in  the  animal  world  is  also  valued.  The 
lack  of  fertility  of  the  mule  has  been  cited 
as  the  reason  it  is  unacceptable  to  many 
Mexican  farmers. 

The  individual's  status  and  security  are 
largely  based  on  his  family  and  kinship 
connections.  Accordingly,  responsibilities 
to  the  family  are  all-important.  The  honor 
of  the  family  is  to  be  preserved;  the  suc- 
cess or  disgrace  of  one  member  is  shared 
by  all.  Large  families  are  valued;  one 
looks  to  a  family  of  many  sons  as  a  form 
of  old  age  security.  Further  security  is 
sought  in  extended  family  relationships 
and  in  ceremonial  kinship  (compadrazgo).^- 
A  marriage  is  thought  of  as  much  more 
than  a  union  of  the  two  partners.  It  is  the 
establishment  of  new  relationships  and 
responsibilities  for  the  families  as  well. 

The  elders  in  the  family,  male  or  female, 
are  respected  by  younger  members.  All 
members  of  the  family  think  of  the  man 
as  the  head  of  the  family,  and  he  himself 
is  preoccupied  with  maintaining  his  own 
concept  of  his  importance  as  family  lead- 
er. He  is  judged  by  the  way  he  provides 
for  his  family  out  of  his  resources,  but  his 
decisions  are  not  considered  to  be  subjects 
for  criticism  by  the  rest  of  the  family.  He 
is  not  expected  to  practice  any  woman's 
activities  and  indeed  it  would  be  difficult 
for  him  seriously  to  consider  making 
tortillas,  cleaning  the  house,  or  disposing 
of  garbage.  The  community  esteems  the 
man  who  is  hardworking  and  skilled  in 
his  work,  is  responsible  to  family  and  com- 
munity obligations,  owns  land,  is  honor- 
able, self-controlled  and  good  humored  in 

12.     Nintz  and  Wolf.  1950. 


interpersonal  relations,  and  can  prove  the 
qualities  of  manhood — is  muy  macho,  that 
is,  being  a  great  lover,  being  able  to  de- 
fend what  is  considered  personal  honor, 
and  excelling  in  manly  activities.  Modesty 
and  strict  sexual  restriction  are  not  valued 
in  the  male. 

The  woman  is  not  expected  to  interfere 
with  masculine  activities  or  participate 
in  them.  She  is  judged  on  the  basis  of 
her  industriousness,  frugality,  skill  in 
domestic  duties,  and  for  her  fertility  and 
ability  to  care  for  children.  Everyone 
thinks  highly  of  girls  and  women  who  are 
modest,  attentive  in  homemaking,  strictly 
obedient  to  chaperonage  and  other  re- 
strictions placed  on  activities  outside  the 
family,  particularly  in  relation  to  men. 
Beyond  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  girls  are 
generally  expected  to  associate  only  with 
other  females  when  outside  the  home. 
Their  interests  are  not  expected  to  extend 
beyond  community  events,  household 
problems,  and  religion.  The  good  child, 
boy  or  girl,  is  obedient,  passive  and  un- 
obtrusive. It  is  improper  for  bo\'s  and  girls 
to  play  together  or  pursue  the  same  activi- 
ties after  the  age  of  seven  or  eight.  The 
girl  engages  in  activities  consistent  with 
her  future  roles  as  mother  and  housewife, 
the  boy  those  of  the  men,  except  that  he 
is  allowed  more  freedom  in  play.  A  male 
baby  is  valued  more  highly  than  a  girl, 
particularly  if  it  is  the  first  child.  A  high 
value  is  placed  on  the  woman  who  can 
bear  sons,  and  the  virility  of  the  man,  i.  e. 
whether  he  is  macho  or  not,  is  thought  to 
affect  the  sex  of  the  first  offspring,  so  that 
the  man  also  gains  prestige  by  the  birth 
of  sons. 

In  general,  nearly  all  life  activities  fit 
into  the  community  framework.  There- 
fore events  and  conditions  of  the  com- 
munity are  regarded  as  all-important,  and 
are  of  far  greater  concern  to  the  individual 
than  what  happens  in  the  state  or  nation. 
As  the  community  supplies  nearly  the 
entire  framework  for  life,  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  individual  feels  lost  when  he 
leaves  it.  The  plight  of  the  person  who 
has  to  be  away  from  his  tierra  or  pueblo 
is  a  favorite  theme  of  folktales  and  bal- 
lads. (Example  from  a  Mexican  song: 
"Que  lejos  estoy  del  suelo  donde  he  nacido; 
intensa  nostalgia  invade  mi  pensamien- 
to!") 

Attitudes  toward  interpersonal  rela- 
tions in  a  community  are  based  on  the 
predominance    of    primary    relationships. 
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The  individual  is  not  required  to  face  new 
undefined  situations  in  contacts  with 
other  people.  In  any  local  situation,  the 
status  of  everyone  is  known,  and  behavior 
or  reaction  can  be  anticipated,  both  from 
intimate  experience  with  other  members 
of  the  community,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
closely  patterned  customs  which  surround 
interpersonal  behavior.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  form  and  etiquette  as  seen  in  forms  of 
address,  polite  expressions,  conventional- 
ized conversation  subjects,  hand  shaking, 
tipping  the  hat,  abrazos,  etc. 

Members  of  the  community  judge  the 
behavior  of  the  individual  according  to 
mores  which  permit  little  variation  or 
alternative.  Traditionally  prestige,  rather 
than  being  accorded  to  the  person  who  ex- 
hibits individual  accomplishment,  wealth, 
etc.,  is  based  on  proper  adherence  to  com- 
munity mores  and  group-valued  personal- 
ity traits. 

As  there  is  a  strong  consensus  in  mores 
and  expected  behavior,  social  control  is 
informal.  Fear  of  social  disapproval  is 
stronger  than  that  of  formal  legal  re- 
prisals. Community  leadership  is  also 
informal  as  people  expect  the  older,  more 
respected  heads  of  families  to  make  such 
decisions  as  are  necessary.  Their  similar 
outlooks  on  the  world  tend  to  make  strong 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  various 
leaders  rare. 

The  market  is  looked  upon  by  the  com- 
munity as  a  social  institution  as  much  as 
a  business  one.  Transactions  there  give  an 
excuse  for  people  to  get  together  and  en- 
gage in  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse. 
The  housewife  prefers  to  purchase  only 
what  is  needed  for  the  day,  and  return 
again  the  following  morning  for  the  next 
day's  supplies;  bulk  purchasing  would  de- 
feat half  the  purpose  of  marketing. 

Fiestas  are  thought  of  as  the  peak  occa- 
sion in  community  interaction  and  a  break 
in  the  monotonous  routine  of  life.  Far 
more  than  mere  entertainment,  they  are  a 
time  of  concentration  of  community  life: 
the  leaders  really  execute  their  responsi- 
bilities; the  men  are  more  manly  and  the 
women  more  ideal;  and  everyone  has  a 
chance  to  engage  in  the  pleasures  of 
human  response. 

The  presence  of  a  stranger  in  a  com- 
munity is  a  matter  which  creates  anxiety, 
and  the  acceptance  of  a  stranger  is  a  dif- 
ficult process.  Normally  interaction  with 
other  people  fits  into  a  comfortable,  well- 
defined  web  of  status  and  role  expecta- 


tions. The  stranger  or  outsider  does  not 
fit  into  this  network,  and  the  villager  has 
little  experience  in  dealing  with  people 
who  are  not  defined  in  the  context  of  the 
community  group.  As  a  result,  although 
hospitality  is  extended,  a  long  time  is  re- 
quired for  a  stranger  to  be  established 
in  the  web  of  community  interaction  pat- 
terns. Suspicion  toward  strangers  has 
been  increased  in  places  where  past  ex- 
perience with  outsiders  resulted  in  punish- 
ment, loss  of  property,  and  disruption  of 
community  life. 

But  the  community,  self-centered 
though  it  may  be,  is  usually  not  un- 
affected by  the  outside  world.  One  of  the 
most  important  connections  with  it  is  that 
of  law  and  political  authority.  However, 
unless  these  are  redefined  in  terms  of 
village  life,  they  are  preferably  avoided, 
including  their  agents  such  as  politicians, 
public  health  officials,  and  school  teach- 
ers. They,  as  any  stranger,  must  first  be 
fully  integrated  into  community  life  be- 
fore suspicion  is  lifted. 

An  important  property  of  ethos  in 
Mexico  is  the  fact  that  it  is  changing.  Such 
descriptions  as  the  above,  based  at  least 
in  part  on  published  studies,  are  often  dif- 
ficult to  apply  in  an  actual  situation  be- 
cause of  the  inevitable  time  lag  in  the 
data,  mentioned  above.  In  the  present 
situation  where  attitudes  and  values  are 
shifting  rapidly  in  many  places,  this  lag  is 
serious,  and  it  may  negate  much  of  the 
value  of  a  cultural  description.  Creation 
of  a  description  completely  up  to  date  can 
hardly  be  accomplished  without  resorting 
to  pure  speculation,  or  informed  guesses 
at  best.  We  are  aided  by  the  published  re- 
ports of  change  in  two  communities  which 
have  been  revisited  and  restudied.  One  of 
these  is  Chan  Kom  in  Yucatan,  studied  in 
1931-33,  restudied  in  1948,  by  Robert  Red- 
field.^''  The  other  is  Tepoztlan,  first  studied 
by  Redfield  in  1926-27,  and  later  restudied 
by  Oscar  Lewis  in  1943-48."  They  supply 
data  on  only  two  communities;  still,  by 
combining  sources  of  information  (includ- 
ing personal  experience) ,  we  may  list  the 
following  items  as  characteristic  of  the 
process  of  change  in  modern  Spanish 
American  culture,  although  they  may  be 
more  suggestive  than  comprehensive. 

In  the  first  place,  rapidly  expanding 
methods  of  communication  such  as  roads, 
newspapers,  bus  service  and  mail  service 


13.  Redfield    and    Villa    R.,    1934,    and    Redfield, 

14.  Redfield,  1930,  and  Lewis,  1951. 
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have  reached  communities  long  dependent 
upon  horse  and  foot  trails  for  travel,  and 
word-of-mouth  communication  of  ideas. 
In  the  second  place,  government  agencies 
and  commercial  enterprises  of  the  urban 
centers  have  extended  their  operation  to 
the  villages  in  the  form  of  schools,  legal 
services,  local  government  offices,  etc.,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  in  the  form  of  manu- 
factured products  on  the  other.  Along 
with  these  changes  has  come  more  travel 
by  the  village  people  themselves  as  they 
now  find  it  convenient  to  go  to  larger  cen- 
ters for  market  outlets  or  more  lucrative 
work.  This  has  been  particularly  import- 
ant in  Mexico  where  workers  have  gone 
to  the  United  States,  especially  during 
World  War  II,  and  have  brought  back 
many  new  ideas  and  attitudes. 

Technological  changes  have  resulted. 
One  of  the  most  important  is  the  adoption 
of  the  motor-driven  grist  mill  which,  at 
an  insignificant  cost,  relieves  the  women 
of  many  long  and  tedious  hours  of  grind- 
ing corn  by  hand  for  tortillas.  More  of  the 
women's  time  has  thus  been  freed  for 
other  activities  and  interests.  Many  other 
machines,  tools  and  articles  have  made 
their  appearance. 

The  changes  in  attitude  and  values  that 
one  finds  are  not  universal,  either  over 
the  general  area,  or  among  all  the  people 
of  a  given  community.  But  changes  are 
finding  opening  wedges  in  the  minds  of 
community  citizens  who  are  most  in  con- 
tact with  new  patterns,  and  have  the  most 
to  gain  by  their  adoption. 

Attitudes  toward  religion  and  magic  are 
changing.  Many  consider  witchcraft  to  be 
a  set  of  ideas  held  by  only  los  tontos,  the 
unenlightened.  It  is  becoming  less  rare  to 
hear  men  state  that  they  doubt  the  dogma 
of  the  church,  or  at  least  show  that  they 
are  not  inclined  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  its  activities.  There  is  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  in  fatalistic  attitudes,  less 
fear  of  change,  and  even  an  appearance  of 
a  desire  for  "progress."  Education  is  com- 
ing to  be  considered  desirable.  People  are 
more  aware  of  other  than  their  own  cul- 
tural practices,  and  are  less  resigned  to 
their  present  lot.  As  people  experiment 
with  new  things  and  ideas,  their  patterns 
of  thinking  begin  to  take  on  aspects  of 
scientific  cause  and  effect  reasoning. 

There  is  an  awakening  of  desire  for 
luxuries  and  labor-saving  devices.  Prestige 
is  beginning  to  be  defined  on  the  basis  of 


possession  of  gadgets,  wealth,  and  educa- 
tion, even  though  in  most  cases  the  attain- 
ment of  these  ideals  is  out  of  the  majority's 
reach. 

Dependence  on  a  large  family  unit  tends 
to  change  toward  a  more  individualistic 
approach  to  life.  Women  are  beginning  to 
look  for  other  than  their  traditional  activi- 
ties, and  are  accepting  less  automatically 
the  role  of  "machine"  for  the  production 
of  children.  Restrictions  on  women's  be- 
havior in  the  community  are  relaxing. 
Women  look  to  the  dress  and  behavior 
fashions  of  the  urban  centers. 

The  presence  of  strangers  in  a  com- 
munity produces  less  of  a  shock.  People 
are  more  conscious  of  the  outside  world 
and  more  interested  in  it.  Law  and  gov- 
ernment agencies  are  accepted  more  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  political  activity  is 
considered  by  some  to  be  a  legitimate 
means  to  advantage. 

We  can  be  fairly  sure  that  in  most 
localities  mental  patterns  and  values  are 
changing  to  some  degree.  What  makes  the 
work  of  the  applied  social  scientist  so 
difficult  is  the  problem  of  correctly  judg- 
ing the  amount  of  change.  It  may  be 
known  that  the  classical  studies  are  out  of 
date,  but  how  much  so  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  separate  study  of  each  com- 
munity. 

This  question  becomes  particularly  dif- 
ficult when  republican  native  culture  is 
maintained  along  with  modern  mestizo  or 
Spanish  American,  for  the  two  groups  do 
not  have  either  the  same  inclination  to- 
ward change,  or  opportunity  for  it.  An 
analysis  of  the  difference  in  ethos  and 
personality  characteristics  between  the 
two  groups  in  eastern  Guatemala  has  been 
made  by  Gillin.'"'  On  the  basis  of  his 
analysis,  it  would  seem  evident  that  much 
slower  change  is  to  be  expected  in  the 
groups  most  closely  identified  with  republi- 
can native  culture  than  in  Ladino  groups 
(in  this  case)  when  they  are  confronted 
with  the  patterns  of  modern  western  civi- 
lization. Such  a  conclusion  would  un- 
doubtedly be  supported  by  observation  of 
the  change  process  in  most  areas.  How- 
ever, the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  although  modern  mestizo  or  ladino 
culture  has  traditionally  been  a  buffer  be- 
tween the  republican  native  culture  and 
western  civilization,  the  republican  native 
is    independently    susceptible   to    change. 

15.     GUlin,    1952. 
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Such  an  instance  has  been  documented  by 
King." 

Factors  Which  Lead  to  Programs 
OP  Directed  Change 

Many  factors  of  village  life  in  Mexico 
are  not  consistent  with  the  attainment  of 
aspirations  held  by  such  dominant  groups 
as  are  in  position  to  instigate  programs  of 
directed  culture  change.  On  the  one  hand 
are  the  upper  and  growing  middle  classes 
of  the  metropolitan  centers  of  Mexico  who 
are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the 
advantages  of  certain  cultural  develop- 
ments in  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe.  With  intensified  contact,  these 
dominant  segments  of  Mexican  society 
show  an  inclination  to  set  similar  goals 
for  their  own  country.  They  think  in  terms 
of  greater  national  cooperation,  increased 
use  of  natural  resources,  higher  standards 
of  living,  greater  development  of  artistic 
and  educational  possibilities  —  in  short, 
arriving  at  a  fair  share  of  the  enjoyment 
of  the  cultural  potentialities  of  a  modern 
technological  world. 

As  we  have  mentioned  previously,  to 
educators,  humanitarians,  and  interna- 
tional agencies  concerned  with  full  partici- 
pation of  all  men  in  the  benefits  of  a  peace- 
ful world,  certain  aspects  of  village  life 
appear  to  be  impediments  to  successful 
adjustment  to  changes  occurring  in  the 
world  at  large,  including  underdeveloped 
areas  themselves.  While  final  goals  for 
Mexican  villages  are  vague  in  the  minds 
of  most  professional  innovators,  and  agree- 
ment is  seldom  evident  among  analysts, 
most  of  them  recognize  some  features  of 
the  situation  as  problems  demanding  at- 
tention. 

The  Mexican  villager  is  handicapped  in 
communication.  One  aspect  of  this  is  phy- 
sical isolation:  lack  of  roads  for  movement 
of  people  or  goods,  besides  lack  of  such 
modern  devices  as  radio  and  telephone. 
Perhaps  more  serious  is  the  social  isola- 
tion due  to  illiteracy  and  the  persistence 
of  Indian  languages,  making  communica- 
tion in  Spanish  difficult.  For  the  1940 
Mexican  census,  data  had  to  be  collected 
in  nearly  50  languages;  as  much  as  15% 
of  the  population  over  five  years  of  age 
spoke  Indian  languages."  This  language 
barrier  is  often  found  within  the  limits  of 
a  single  village  as  some  members  of  the 
community  are  more  conversant  in  Otomi, 

16.  King,  1952. 

17.  Whetten.    1948,   54-56. 


Nahuatl,  or  Tarascan  than  in  Spanish,  to 
list  only  three  common  native  tongues 
heard  on  the  central  plateau. 

The  use  of  Indian  languages  is  less 
serious  than  is  illiteracy.  Estimates  vary 
considerably,  but  generally  indicate  that 
about  50%  of  the  population  cannot  read 
or  write.  The  difficulty  in  assigning  an 
exact  figure  arises  from  confusion  over  the 
interpretation  of  "literacy,"  to  which  point 
it  is  worthwhile  to  digress  briefly.  Literacy 
is  usually  based  on  the  knowledge  of 
Spanish,  which  is  exceptionally  phonetic 
in  character.  Learning  to  read  and  write 
is  a  relatively  simple  process  of  learning 
to  associate  the  basic  letters  and  letter 
combinations  with  the  corresponding 
sound.  As  there  is  little  variation  from  the 
rules,  the  person  who  already  speaks 
Spanish  can  quickly  learn  these  basic 
associations  so  that  he  can  translate  all 
language  sounds  to  written  characters, 
and  all  written  material  can  be  interpreted 
according  to  the  corresponding  sound. 
Technically  he  is  then  able  to  read  and 
write,  and  is  basically  literate.  This  does 
not  mean  a  useful  literacy  in  the  sense 
that  whole  words  are  recognized,  or  that 
the  individual  is  able  to  read  or  write 
with  the  degree  of  fluency  expected  of  a 
literate  person  in  English-speaking  areas. 
Certainly  one  of  the  skills  fundamental 
to  adjustment  to  a  complex  technological 
world  is  that  of  reading  and  writing.  Thus, 
few  programs  of  directed  culture  change 
in  Mexico  neglect  this  facet  of  cultural 
development. 

The  economic  base  of  the  community  is 
an  item  of  concern.  Poverty  exists  for 
many  reasons.  Physical  resources  are 
often  limited  or  undeveloped.  There  is 
especially  a  lack  of  good  land  in  many 
areas.  Past  systems  of  land  tenure  which 
were  excessively  exploitative  of  both 
natural  and  human  resources  have  left 
their  mark,  and  conflict  over  landowner- 
ship  has  interfered  with  fruitful  organi- 
zation of  village  economy.  Even  under  the 
recent  ejido  system^^  in  localities  where 
under  the  best  distribution  there  would 
scarcely  be  sufficient  land  to  allow  each 
farmer  enough  for  profitable  exploitation, 
a  few  large  holdings  may  reduce  the  rest 
of  the  community  to  totally  inadequate 
farming  plots. 

Besides  the  annual  scarcity  of  water  in 
much  of  Mexico,  a  condition  which  limits 

18.  For  extended  description  of  the  ejido  communal 
landholdlng  system,  see  Simpson,  1937,  or  Whetten, 
1948.  ^ 
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production,  traditional  farming  techniques 
derived  from  indigenous  patterns  or  early 
Spanish  methods  further  cut  efficiency. 
Crops  are  not  rotated  or  diversified;  ferti- 
lizer is  rarely  used;  seeds  are  not  selected; 
farm  animals  are  not  carefully  bred  or 
cared  for;  and  tools  employed  are  primi- 
tive and  ineffective.  Especially  important 
in  many  areas  is  the  lack  of  knowledge  of 
insecticides.  This  in  itself  often  accounts 
for  poor  production  when  other  factors 
are  favorable. 

The  farming  pattern  too  often  is  simply 
subsistence  agriculture.  Ineffective  mar- 
keting facilities  add  to  the  problem.  A 
maximum  of  labor  produces  a  minimum 
of  goods. 

Health  and  sanitation  problems  are 
nearly  universal.  Water  supplies  are  rare- 
ly safe,  and  waste  is  not  properly  disposed 
of.  People  lack  the  most  elementary 
knowledge  of  disease  processes  and  are 
thus  not  equipped  to  protect  themselves. 
In  the  lower  altitudes  malaria  is  common 
and  if  there  is  sufficient  moisture,  hook- 
worm is  widespread.  In  all  areas  parasites, 
particularly  intestinal,  are  a  constant 
threat.  Respiratory  and  contagious  dis- 
eases added  to  nutritional  deficiencies  take 
their  toll.  Maternal  and  infant  care  prac- 
tices add  little  to  the  survival  chances  for 
child  and  mother.  Slow  recovery  from 
wounds  and  accidents  must  also  be  in- 
cluded in  the  picture.  The  result  is  that 
life  expectancy  is  short;  the  work  out- 
put of  adults  is  often  impaired  by  poor 
health,  and  the  infant  death  rate  is  high. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  in  tropical 
areas  where  conditions  are  at  their  worst, 
only  one  of  three  children  will  reach 
school  age.  The  large  number  of  small 
white  caskets  on  display  at  any  casket- 
maker's  shop  reflects  the  odds  against  a 
newborn  child's  reaching  adulthood. 

Health  is  strongly  influenced  by  poverty. 
Houses  are  often  only  poorly  lighted  and 
poorly  ventilated  huts,  ideal  refuges  for 
insects  and  germs.  Cooking  habits  further 
endanger  health,  and  eating  habits  fail 
to  provide  proper  nutrition.  Inadequate 
clothing,  particularly  that  of  children, 
further  threatens  health. 

Finally,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  per- 
son seeking  change,  the  villager  lacks  a 
basic  knowledge  which  would  help  him 
make  best  use  of  resources  at  his  disposal 
or  cope  with  coming  changes.  Besides  his 
ignorance  of  writing,  he  knows  nothing 


of  rights  and  legal  procedures,  marketing, 
simple  science,  and  mechanics.  The  innova- 
tor is  less  aware  of  or  usually  less  certain 
about  attitudes  or  personality  characteris- 
tics, anxieties,  and  so  on,  which  support 
the  existing  way  of  life. 

The  innovators  feel  that  these  condi- 
tions, at  least,  must  be  changed  through 
fundamental  education  and  community 
development  programs  if  such  Mexican 
villagers  are  to  take  their  proper  place 
in  the  coming  national  society.  These  items 
usually  form  the  center  of  the  target  for 
attack. 

A  Review  of  Mexico's  Attempts 
at  Cultural  Change 

To  maintain  proper  perspective,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  most  of  the 
change  occurring  in  Mexico  comes  not 
from  purposive  directed  programs  of 
change,  but  from  the  natural  course  of 
events  as  schools  increase  in  number, 
roads  are  built,  factories  spring  up,  and 
urban  centers  become  the  entry  point  for 
products  and  ideas  from  the  Western 
world.  Although  less  formal,  the  activities 
of  commercial  enterprises  (tractor  com- 
panies, for  example)  are  effective  agents 
of  change  as  they  try  to  build  a  market  for 
their  products  by  creating  a  desire  for 
them.  Their  method  has  ranged  from  sim- 
ple advertising  to  occasional  well-organ- 
ized educational  programs.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising to  the  experienced  traveler  in 
Mexico  to  find  in  the  most  remote  villages 
such  items  offered  for  sale  as  Coca-Cola, 
Palmolive  soap,  flashlights,  aspirin,  basic 
steel  hardware,  or  in  an  area  of  crude 
houses  and  ox-power  agriculture  to  find  a 
new  tractor  or  gasoline-powered  pump  or 
electric  plant. 

Of  the  various  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, Mexico  has  been  outstanding  in  its 
number  of  attempts  to  instigate  changes 
through  directed  programs.  As  a  basis  for 
understanding  the  problems  of  actual 
techniques,  let  us  look  at  several  sample 
organized  attempts  to  change  culture. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
widely  known  programs  in  all  Latin 
America  has  been  the  development  of  the 
Cultural  Missions  of  the  Mexican  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Education.  (Culture  is  used 
in  this  case  in  a  popular,  not  technical 
sense.) 

The  Cultural  Missions  have  been  devel- 
oped since  the  time  of  the  Mexican  Revo- 
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lution  of  1910-17'%  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
fundamental  education  to  areas  which 
did  not  have  access  to  the  educational  and 
cultural  facilities  of  communities  in  closer 
contact  with  urban  advantages.  They  have 
been  part  of  the  general  educational  cam- 
paign which  included  the  building  of 
rural  schools  all  over  the  Republic.  The 
Cultural  Missions  are  of  two  types.  The 
motorized  brigades  attempt  to  contact  a 
large  number  of  villages  with  a  specially- 
equipped  truck  able  to  project  films, 
broadcast  educational  radio  programs 
over  a  public  address  system,  and  carry 
such  supplies  as  medical  equipment. 

Of  more  importance  have  been  the  rural 
cultural  missions.-"  These  are  established 
in  local  communities  for  periods  of  six 
months  to  two  years.  The  mission  is  made 
up  of  a  group  of  practical  teachers  who 
are  able  to  transmit  information  on  health, 
agriculture,  domestic  science,  recreation, 
and  so  on.  A  chief  of  the  mission  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  general  development  of 
the  program.  Most  missions  include  special- 
ists in  health  and  sanitation,  agriculture, 
masonry,  recreation  and  social  work.  Ac- 
cording to  the  particular  need,  others  are 
included,  such  as  experts  in  ceramics, 
music,  dancing,  canning,  weaving,  sad- 
dlery, adult  education  in  reading  and 
writing.  They  teach  both  formally  and 
informally,  according  to  the  situation. 
There  may  be  as  few  as  five  persons  in  a 
mission,  or  as  many  as  a  dozen.  The  mis- 
sions are  not  provided  with  a  budget  for 
materials  or  tools  except  for  a  few  educa- 
tional pamphlets  and  vaccines.  The  only 
money  the  missionaries  handle  is  their 
own  salary;  their  resources  are  those  of 
the  community  which  they  can  tap  by 
persuasion  and  their  own  knowledge. 
Salaries  have  been  low,  ranging  from  a 
high  of  $65.00  a  month  for  the  chief  of  a 
mission  to  a  low  of  $31.00  per  month  for 
teachers  with  skills  but  no  normal  school 
education.-' 

The  task  of  the  mission  consists  of  or- 
ganizing local  resources  to  raise  the  "cul- 
tural" level  of  the  community.  Their  most 
effective  work  has  been  accomplished 
since  a  reorganization  in  1942.  In  1949 
forty-eight  missions  were  in  operation. 
The  total  program  employed  513  people. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity   of  seeing 

19.  The  first  mission  was  established  in  1923.  See 
Bonilla  y   Segura,   1945,  viii. 

20.  For  complete  information  on  the  Rural  Cultural 
Missions,   see   Hughes,    1950. 

21.  Hughes,  1950.  This  pay  has  recently  been  sub- 
stantially increased. 


four  different  missions  in  action.  A  typical 
one,  although  perhaps  better  than  average 
in  ability  and  organization,  was  Cultural 
Mission  #25,  with  which,  in  an  attempt 
to  learn  more  about  life  in  rural  Mexico, 
I  lived  for  six  weeks  during  March  and 
April  of  1947,  working  as  a  "volunteer 
teacher".  Let  us  note  this  specific  mission 
in  greater  detail  in  order  better  to  under- 
stand mission  operation. 

The  mission  was  located  in  San  Nicolas 
de  los  Ranches,  an  agricultural  village  of 
about  1000  Indians  and  mestizos,  15  miles 
southwest  of  the  town  of  Cholula  in  the 
state  of  Puebla.  At  an  altitude  of  over 
8,500  feet,  it  was  next  to  the  highest  com- 
munity on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  vol- 
canic peak,  Popocatepetl.  The  soil  of  the 
area  was  formed  by  the  breakdown  of 
volcanic  ash;  much  of  it  is  still  sandy  in 
texture.  The  economy  of  the  village  was 
based  on  subsistence  agriculture,  cutting 
and  selling  of  wood  obtained  higher  on  the 
mountain,  and  the  making  of  metates  for 
export.--  San  Nicolas  suffered  from  a  con- 
stant scarcity  of  water  for  both  house- 
hold and  agricultural  purposes.  Crops 
were  always  poor.  In  general  terms  peo- 
ple existed  in  much  the  same  condition  as 
has  been  outlined  above  for  rural  Latin 
America. 

The  chief  of  this  mission  was  well 
chosen.  He  had  long  experience  in  rural 
areas;  he  understood  the  "psychology"  of 
the  people,  and  he  possessed  imagination 
and  enthusiasm  in  organizing  his  project. 
His  main  undertaking  was  the  develop- 
ment of  a  community  plan  to  bring  pure 
water  to  the  village  by  aqueduct  from  a 
reliable  source  higher  on  the  mountain 
four  miles  distant.  He  appeared  to  be  un- 
usually successful  in  gaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  community.  His  wife  was 
with  him  part  of  the  time,  acting  as  social 
worker  and  teacher  of  domestic  arts  and 
child  care.  Although  she  was  absent  dur- 
ing most  of  the  six  weeks  of  my  observa- 
tion, the  villagers'  comments  indicated 
she  was  an  effective  worker. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  staff,  the  agriculturist 
was  without  doubt  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  effective  member.  He  voluntarily 
worked  longer  hours  than  required  as  he 
went  about  introducing  new  ideas  by 
demonstration  techniques.  He  vaccinated 
animals,  planted  fruit  trees  from  cuttings 
off    good    mature    trees,    grafted    trees, 

22.  Metates  are  grinding  stones  used  to  prepare  com 
for  making  tortillas.  The  local  volcanic  stone  was 
especially  suitable. 
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planted  new  crops,  disinfected  seeds,  and 
even  amazed  the  local  population  by  pro- 
ducing baby  chicks  in  a  home-made  in- 
cubator. He  possessed  personality  traits 
which  added  greatly  to  his  persuasiveness 
and  helped  him  identify  himself  with  local 
people,  who  soon  came  to  him  for  advice, 
tried  out  a  few  new  crops,  or  planted  their 
own  fruit  trees. 

During  this  time  a  civil  engineer  was 
with  the  mission.  He  was  responsible  for 
the  technical  planning  of  the  aqueduct, 
the  surveying  of  the  route  and  drawing 
of  plans.  There  on  a  temporary  basis,  he 
went  about  his  work  independently,  was 
more  technician  than  teacher. 

The  position  of  the  nurse  in  the  Culture 
Mission  was  of  particular  importance.  Her 
duties  involved  health  education,  vacci- 
nation, child  care  demonstration  and  pub- 
lic health  work.  The  nurse  in  this  case  had 
little  training  and  less  enthusiasm  for  her 
work.  When  the  chief  insisted,  she  went  out 
into  the  village  to  vaccinate,  but  offer  vac- 
cinated the  same  people  several  times 
rather  than  expend  the  effort  to  go  to  the 
neighboring  villages.  Occasionally  she 
taught  local  people  to  use  an  injection 
syringe  for  the  administration  of  medi- 
cine, or  admonished  a  local  mother  to  take 
better  care  of  her  child.  But  she  spent 
most  of  her  time  in  San  Nicolas  supervis- 
ing the  Indian  girl  who  cooked  and  cared 
for  the  mission  house.  She  frequently 
made  trips  to  the  city  of  Puebla,  her  home, 
and  usually  delayed  the  return  trip  to  the 
mission. 

The  carpenter  was  quite  capable,  but 
spent  little  time  in  community  work.  Most 
of  his  effort  went  into  the  construction  of 
housing  and  sanitation  facilities  for  the 
mission  itself.  This  was  designed  to  serve 
as  a  model  for  the  community,  a  purpose 
it  did  accomplish.  He  occasionally  helped 
a  local  man  fix  a  plow,  saddle,  or  build  a 
table  or  other  furniture. 

A  mason  was  employed,  actually  a  local 
man  who  possessed  the  necessary  skill.  He 
was  used  more  as  a  laborer  than  a  teach- 
er, part  of  his  effort  going  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  mission  headquarters,  and 
part  into  such  community  projects  as  paint- 
ing and  repairing  the  wall  around  the 
plaza.  He  also  built  masonry  cooking 
tables  with  built-in  fire-boxes  in  several 
local  homes  to  serve  as  models,  the  chief's 
idea  being  to  get  women  to  cook  in  this 
way  rather  than  by  fires  on  the  house 
floor.     The   mason   often   performed   the 


duties  of  a  servant  for  the  mission  chief. 

A  music  teacher  is  often  added  to  mis- 
sion teams  not  only  for  the  stimulus  they 
can  provide  for  local  musical  expression, 
but  also  to  increase  the  popularity  of  the 
general  mission  program.  Here  the  music 
teacher  was  somewhat  an  embarrassment 
to  the  mission.  His  musical  ability  was 
confined  to  the  playing  of  the  clarinet;  he 
could  not  sing,  play  the  guitar,  or  conduct 
the  village  orchestra.  Furthermore,  he  had 
tuberculosis  and  was  unable  physically  to 
expend  more  than  a  minimum  of  energy 
on  mission  activities. 

Such  were  the  personnel  of  the  mission 
and  their  activities.  So  far  as  culture 
change  goes,  the  chief  and  the  agriculturist 
were  the  principal  agents  for  introducing 
new  patterns.  With  all  its  defects,  the  mis- 
sion was  effecting  changes  that  probably 
would  be  permanent.  The  description  here 
has  been  sketchy,  but  it  maj^  give  a  gen- 
eral impression.  Of  the  three  other  mis- 
sions I  have  observed,  one  was  somewhat 
more  effective  than  that  in  San  Nicolas, 
the  other  two  appeared  to  have  no  rapport 
with  their  host  community,  and  seemed 
to  have  evoked  more  resistance  to  change 
than  interest  in  it.  The  problem  of  mission 
personnel  is  ever  present,  as  people  train- 
ed for  this  kind  of  work  are  not  available. 

An  essential  point  of  the  Cultural  Mis- 
sion program  not  to  be  overlooked  is  that 
mission  personnel  were  not  supplied  with 
large  financial  or  material  resources  with 
which  they  could  perform  improvements 
for  the  host  community.  They  had  to  act 
as  guide  and  stimulant  for  local  people 
and  local  resources,  so  that  any  accom- 
plishment resulted  from  the  people's  ef- 
forts to  help  themselves.  Therefore,  if  the 
missioner  wanted  results,  he  had  to  start 
with  a  rapport  with  the  community,  and 
act  by  methods  of  persuasion,  not  by  force 
or  bribe.  The  mission  served  as  a  catalytic 
agent  affecting  local  processes.  The  im- 
portance of  this  approach  is  made  clearer 
by  contrasting  it  with  a  project  equipped 
with  the  resources  to  change  a  situation 
with  or  without  the  active  consent  of  local 
people.  The  much  publicized  project  of  the 
Laguna-^  region  of  Northern  Mexico  il- 
lustrates this  latter  approach. 

The  Laguna  area  is  a  fairly  homogene- 
ous region  of  some  three  million  acres  in 
the  states  of  Coahuila  and  Durango.  Its 
productivity  generally  depends  on  irriga- 

23.  This  discussion  of  the  Laguna  area  and  the  ejido 
reorganization  is  largely  adapted  from  Whetten.  1948, 
Ch.   10. 
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tion  of  some  kind.  Before  1936  the  area 
was  exploited  under  what  has  been  known 
as  the  hacienda  system,  large  landholdings 
owned  by  a  few  individuals  who  operated 
them  with  the  labor  of  local  peons.  This 
small,  wealthy  upper  class,  and  this  mass 
of  landless  peasants,  extremely  poor, 
illiterate,  in  poor  health,  generally  reflect- 
ed the  ills  and  discontents  which  were  the 
basis  for  the  Mexican  revolution.  So  far 
as  its  production  went  (cotton  and  wheat), 
the  area  was  contributing  to  the  national 
economy,  but  not  as  much  as  it  might  with 
more  modern  methods.  The  peons'  dis- 
content came  to  the  attention  of  national 
authorities  in  the  form  of  strike  threats 
and  consequent  loss  in  production. 

The  condition  of  the  area  was  plainly 
inconsistent  with  both  the  intent  and  con- 
tent of  the  1917  constitution  of  social  re- 
forms. The  government  goal  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  ejido  communities  where  land 
would  be  owned  cooperatively,  and  where 
the  peasants  would  be  free  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  own  resources.  In  1936 
the  government  decided  to  embark  on  a 
bold  program,  which,  from  our  point  of 
view,  was  essentially  a  program  of  directed 
culture  change. 

By  government  action,  a  large  part  of 
the  land,  including  most  of  the  irrigated 
land,  was  expropriated  and  turned  over 
to  some  38,000  ejidatarios.  The  land  was 
to  be  cooperatively  exploited  under  gov- 
ernment supervision.  Large  amounts  of 
capital  were  made  available  as  credit  both 
to  individuals  and  cooperatives.  With  this, 
farm  machinery,  seeds,  farm  animals,  and 
so  on,  were  obtained.  Supervisors  were 
sent  in  to  administer  all  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram. They  established  hospitals,  con- 
structed model  communities,  and  schools 
sprang  up  all  over  the  area. 

As  might  be  expected,  a  number  of  dif- 
ficulties presented  themselves.  The  former 
owners  attempted  to  impede  progress  as 
much  as  possible.  Supervisors  had  little  ex- 
perience, and  in  many  cases  were  dishon- 
est. The  ejidatarios  themselves  wanted 
land  reform,  but  did  not  necessarily  want 
the  full  government  program.  Actual  pro- 
duction dropped.  The  rapid  change  in 
situation  caused  many  maladjustments  in 
way  of  life,  working  habits,  and  inter-per- 
sonal relations. 

This  is  an  instance  where  change  was 
effected  by  forceful  alteration  of  both  the 
situation  and  patterns  of  activity.  How 
successful  it  has  been  is   a  point  much 


argued — the  argument  usually  colored  by 
vested  interest  in  one  side  or  the  other. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  signifi- 
cant changes,  particularly  in  material  cul- 
ture and  social  organization,  have  been 
effected.  The  rural  people  in  this  area  to- 
day enjoy  one  of  the  higher  standards  of 
living  found  in  rural  Mexico.  They  have 
better  educational  and  occupational  op- 
portunities, and  have  better  health.  As  to 
the  integration  or  disorganization  of  pres- 
ent cultural  practices,  we  have  no  con- 
clusive data,  and  how  much  change  has 
occurred  in  thought  patterns,  value  sys- 
tems, and  so  on,  would  be  difficult  to  estab- 
lish. While  the  observer  is  impressed  with 
the  amount  of  change  that  has  taken  place, 
he  may,  considering  the  investment  and 
scale  of  the  program,  also  be  impressed 
with  the  persistence  of  cultural  patterns 
which  have  not  changed.  Although  the 
new  program  has  been  operating  for  16 
years,  local  behavior  is  basically  that  of 
rural   Mexican   culture. 

Even  if  we  grant  the  success  of  the  La- 
guna  project  in  accomplishing  the  aims 
of  a  particular  directed  program,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Mexican  government  resources 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  whole  Republic  by  the  means 
employed  in  this  area. 

Both  the  program  of  the  Cultural  Mis- 
sions and  the  Laguna  program  have  pro- 
duced cultural  change.  But  let  us  now  con- 
sider a  program  of  directed  culture  change 
which  has  actually  resulted  in  a  minimum 
of  change:  the  Project  in  rural  rehabili- 
tation undertaken  by  the  International 
YMCA  at  Camohmila,  Morelos. 

This  project  was  initiated  about  1940 
by  a  North  American,  and  has  been  con- 
tinued with  some  reorganization  to  the 
present.  It  has  influenced  thinking  on 
other  similar  projects,  and  has  attracted 
some  publicity."  The  basic  idea  was  to 
establish  a  demonstration  project  where 
better  methods  of  farming,  housing  and 
sanitation  would  first  be  introduced  in  an 
actual  demonstration  plot.  It  was  hoped 
that  as  interest  was  aroused,  local  people 
would  come  for  suggestions  and  copy  the 
obviously  improved  techniques. 

Camohmila,  the  site  of  the  project,  is  an 
eleven-acre  plot  in  a  valley  adjacent  to 
the  village  of  Ixcatepec,  one  of  the  out- 
lying villages  from  Tepoztlan,  the  town 
widely  known  through  the  studies  of  Rob- 

24.    For  example  see  McEvoy,  1945. 
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ert  Redfield  and  Oscar  Lewis. -^  The  vil- 
lages are  comprised  mostly  of  Indian  peo- 
ple; many  speak  the  Nahuatl  language  of 
the  Aztecs  and  related  indigeneous  peoples 
of  the  area.  Tepoztlan  itself  is  partly  In- 
dian, partly  mestizo. 

The  development  of  Camohmila  was 
carried  out  by  the  use  of  materials  and 
methods  which  were  available  to  the 
average  inhabitant  of  the  region,  either  as 
a  common  local  resource,  or  through  the 
benevolence  of  the  project.  Land  was  re- 
habilitated by  the  use  of  locally  available 
compost;  a  large  variety  of  seeds  were  test- 
ed and  new  crops  tried  out.  Better-breed 
animals  were  brought  in:  pigs,  goats,  cattle, 
sheep,  chickens,  ducks,  and  so  on.  Buildings 
and  even  the  project  house  were  built  of 
local  materials  ingeniuosly  used  so  that  the 
resulting  structures  far  exceeded  local 
styles  in  convenience  and  sanitation.  Local 
industries  such  as  weaving  and  bee  keep- 
ing were  experimented  with.  The  ideas 
presented  were  technically  practical  and 
within  the  reach  of  local  people.  Purebred 
livestock  mentioned  above  could  be  ob- 
tained by  simply  trading  a  common  animal 
for  the  better  one  supplied  by  the  project. 

The  writer  has  made  several  visits  to 
this  project.  In  the  summer  of  1942  one 
was  impressed  with  the  accomplishments 
on  the  project  plot  itself.  The  ground 
was  productive,  the  model  house  was  ex- 
cellent, and  the  high-quality  livestock 
were  thriving.  However,  other  aspects  of 
the  project  were  somewhat  less  reassur- 
ing. The  directors.  North  Americans,  had 
made  practically  no  progress  in  command 
of  Spanish,  much  less  Nahuatl.  Contacts 
with  local  people  depended  on  interpre- 
ters. The  project  director's  wife  insisted 
on  dressing  in  brightly  colored  slacks, 
which  local  matrons  consider  highly  im- 
modest. Visitors  were  conducted  on  tours 
of  the  local  village  of  Ixcatepec,  taken  into 
local  neighbors'  patios  without  permis- 
sion, and  shown  the  "primitive"  conditions 
with  little  sensitivity  to  the  dignity  of  the 
resident.  People  of  Mexico  City  and  more 
distant  points  made  many  visits,  some- 
thing to  which  the  villagers  were  totally 
unaccustomed. 

My  next  visit  was  in  1947.  A  new  man, 
also  North  American,  served  as  director. 
The  physical  plant  appeared  to  be  much 
the  same  except  for  a  large  food  pro- 
cessing and  weaving  building  which  had 
been  erected  with  the  idea  of  forming  a 

25.     Redfield,    1930,    and    Lewis,    1951. 


community  cooperative  and  supplying 
facilities  so  villagers  could  learn  new 
skills.  A  number  of  local  people  were  paid 
to  work  in  the  shop.  There  was  no  appar- 
ent change  in  the  habits  of  the  villagers, 
so  far  as  one  could  tell  from  a  short  visit. 
Another  important  addition  were  the 
facilities  completed  for  the  establishment 
of  a  summer  camp  for  Mexico  City  YMCA 
boys  and  a  week-end  resort  for  affiliated 
city  families.  This  camp  was  on  the 
Camohmila  grounds,  and  kept  the  traffic  of 
"foreigners"  to  the  village  at  a  high 
volume. 

It  was  further  evident  that  the  project 
had  by  now  attracted  the  firm  opposition 
of  the  local  Catholic  priest,  who  had 
stirred  up  much  opposition  in  the  com- 
munity. Since  the  first  visit  a  number  of 
incidents  had  demonstrated  that  opposi- 
tion, including  the  kidnapping  and  hold- 
ing for  ransom  of  one  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can temporary  members  of  the  staff.  While 
the  physical  plant  and  the  activities  of 
the  project  had  expanded,  the  gulf  be- 
tween project  and  community  seemed 
wider  than  ever. 

Mj'  last  visit  was  made  in  the  summer 
of  1949.  The  plant  appeared  much  the 
same,  but  more  emphasis  had  appar- 
ently shifted  to  the  camp  facilities. 
I  saw  no  evidence  that  many  people  had 
copied  the  model  house;  the  original  was 
in  use  and  in  only  fair  repair.  People  were 
planting  the  same  crops  as  before.  Church 
opposition  was  still  strong,  and  rumors 
suggested  an  impending  organized  cam- 
paign by  the  church  people  to  expel  the 
foreigners  completely.  Considering  the 
community  at  large,  the  project  had  ac- 
complished next  to  nothing.  It  is  enlight- 
ening to  note  that  in  the  very  careful 
analysis,  made  by  Oscar  Lewis,-"  of  all 
phases  of  rural  life  and  of  the  changes  in 
culture  in  the  area  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  effects  of  the  project  except  to  note 
the  opposition  of  the  church  and  various 
individuals  to  its  presence.  If  the  project 
had  acomplished  any  significant  portion 
of  its  initial  aims,  it  is  not  probable  that 
such  achievements  would  have  been  over- 
looked in  as  careful  a  study  as  that  made 
by  Lewis.  Reports  indicate  that  work  in 
the  last  year  has  been  better  organized 
under  a  new  director. 

We  have  selected  a  few  better-known 
projects  for  detailed  description  to  illus- 
trate methods  of  directed  cultural  change 

26.     Lewis,  1951. 
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in  Mexico.  Many  other  approaches  are  be- 
ing made  by  governmental  and  private 
agencies.  The  work  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  in  public  health  has  been  out- 
standing. A  recent  Federal  government 
project  in  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz  will  be 
of  great  interest.  This  is  the  Papaloapan 
development.  In  the  style  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  in  the  United  States, 
this  project  calls  for  the  building  of  three 
dams,  extensive  irrigation  system,  electri- 
fication, and  large-scale  change  in  agri- 
cultural production. 

Above  all  should  be  mentioned  the  long 
work  of  the  Mexican  rural  school  system 
where  teachers,  inspectors,  normal  school 
directors  and  the  Department  of  Public 
Education  itself  have  dedicated  themselves 
to  the  task  of  making  the  rural  school  a 
focal  point  in  gaining  the  ideals  of  the 
Mexican  revolution  of  1910-17.  The  expan- 
sion of  this  system  since  1936  is  outstand- 
ing in  the  history  of  education,  and  the 
schools  themselves  have  been  among  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  change  that 
rural  life  is  undergoing  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Nayarit  Project  as  a  Sample 
FOR  Detailed  Analysis 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  following  descrip- 
tion, the  situation  in  Nayarit  is  somewhat 
different  from  the  general  pattern  in  most 
of  Mexico.  In  this  respect  it  is  not  as  typi- 
cal a  case  study  as  might  be  desired.  How- 
ever, it  does  well  illustrate  the  process 
of  introducing  change  and  has  the  advant- 


age that  it  was  frankly  experimental  in 
nature,  used  a  variety  of  techniques,  and 
was  initiated  with  an  unusually  penetrat- 
ing analysis  of  goals  and  procedures.  It 
further  has  the  advantage  of  displaying 
effects  of  natural  change  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  many  parts  of  the  Republic 
and  the  study  is  thus  more  applicable  to 
future  problems  than  to  situations  that 
are  rapidly  passing. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  object  of  this  study  is  to  explore 
the  processes  of  change  as  seen  from  the 
viewpoint  of  our  present  knowledge  of 
culture  and  society.  We  want  to  see 
whether  this  knowledge  bears  the  test  of 
actual  experience  in  the  directed  program 
of  change.  On  the  basis  of  this  analysis, 
however,  we  will  not  be  ready  to  indicate 
precisely  how  a  project  should  be  carried 
out.  Nor  is  it  within  the  scope  of  this  effort 
to  pass  judgement  on  the  goals  of  change 
programs  or  the  interplay  of  values  held 
on  the  one  hand,  by  the  villagers  of 
Mexico,  and  on  the  other,  by  the  humani- 
tarians and  educators  who  feel  impelled 
to  pursue  basic  education  and  community 
development  projects. 

It  is  simply  the  contention  of  this 
writer  that  the  directed  culture  change 
process  can  be  made  more  understand- 
able by  recourse  to  sociological  and  an- 
thropological analysis,  and  that  in  turn 
the  application  of  such  analysis  to  these 
projects  affords,  opportunity  further  to  ex- 
amine and  sharpen  certain  concepts  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  field  of  human 
relations. 


THE  SANTIAGO  VALLEY:    REGION  AND  CULTURE 


Introduction 

In  the  preceding  chapter  culture  change 
in  Latin  America  has  been  discussed  and 
the  general  cultural  context  has  been  ex- 
plored. We  may  now  turn  from  general 
considerations  to  a  specific  case  study,  that 
of  the  Pilot  Project  in  Basic  Education  car- 
ried out  in  western  Mexico  by  the  Mexican 
Department  of  Education. 

Before  discussing  the  project's  activities, 
we  will  first  need  to  examine  the  cultural 
base  toward  which  the  Pilot  Project  was 
directed.  Therefore  this  chapter  will  be 
devoted  to  description  of  the  area  known 
as  "el  Valle  de  Santiago"  and  to  summary 
of  its  culture.  The  account  is  based  on  the 
situation  at  the  time  the  Project  began 
operations,  August,  1949,  and  the  material 
discussed  will  be  limited  to  that  which 
bears  on  its  problems. 

Geography 

To  most  people  outside  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  the  state  of  Nayarit  is  entirely  un- 
known. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  also  little 
known  to  most  Mexicans,  its  name  evoking 
only  the  vaguest  impressions.  Located  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  Republic  (see 
map),  it  has  long  been  isolated  behind  the 
imposing  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Oc- 
cidental. For  most  of  Mexican  history,  it 
has  been  a  territory,  having  gained  state- 
hood only  in  1917  as  a  result  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  subsequent  new  constitution. 
Nevertheless,  despite  its  long  obscurity,  it 
is  now  coming  more  to  the  attention  of  the 
rest  of  the  nation.  The  completion  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  between  No- 
gales,  Arizona,  and  Guadalajara,  Jalisco, 
did  much  to  bring  Nayarit  and  the  state  of 
Sinaloa  into  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  country.  The  very  recent  projection 
of  highways  into  the  state  as  part  of  a 
western  branch  of  the  Pan-American  high- 
way is  calling  further  attention  to  Nayarit 
and  its  relatively  rich  resources. 

There  are  three  main  divisions  of  the 
state.  The  south  central  part  is  a  plateau 
ranging  in  altitude  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  Its  surface  is  broken  by 
occasional  volcanic  peaks,  the  recent  activ- 
ity of  which  is  reflected  in  extensive  lava 
beds  and  lava  outcrops.  The  soil  is  volcanic 
in  origin,  is  fairly  rich,  and  has  long  been 


exploited  in  the  production  of  corn,  sugar 
cane,  rice,  and  a  variety  of  minor  crops.  It 
is  the  most  favorable  part  of  the  state  for 
human  habitation,  and  its  history  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  other  agricultural  regions 
of  the  country.  The  capital  city  of  Tepic 
(population  32,400  in  the  1940  census)  is 
located  on  the  north  end  of  the  plateau.  It 
has  many  paved  streets,  modern  services, 
air  communication  with  Mexico  City,  thea- 
ters, hotels,  schools,  parks,  and  modernistic 
homes  in  some  sections. 

The  entire  northeastern  part  of  the  state 
is  made  up  of  a  series  of  dry,  precipitous 
mountains  and  deep  barrancas.  Peaks  rise 
10,000  to  12,000  feet  in  altitude.  No  roads 
intrude  on  the  isolation  of  this  area  —  its 
center  is  reached  only  by  an  eight-day  trip 
by  muleback  over  difficult  trails.  I  entered 
this  region  by  the  chartered  air  service 
that  has  become  available  in  very  recent 
times  to  a  few  locations  where  a  landing  is 
possible  though  difficult. 

The  most  famous  but  least  explored  part 
of  the  mountain  section  is  the  Sierra  del 
Nayar,  the  home  of  the  Cora  and  Huichole 
Indians.  These  indigenous  peoples  are 
among  the  least  affected  by  the  Spanish 
conquest  in  the  entire  Republic.  They 
were  not  brought  into  even  a  nominal  sub- 
mission until  200  years  after  the  conquest 
of  Tenochtitlan.  The  Cora  live  in  villages, 
principally  Jesus  Maria,  Santa  Teresa,  and 
Mesa  del  Nayar.  Although  recently  more 
influenced  by  outside  contacts,  they  stiU 
have  their  native  social  organization,  obey 
their  "governors,"  practice  much  of  their 
own  religion,  speak  native  dialect,  and 
manifest  little  interest  in  the  outside 
world.  In  the  1930's  the  Mexican  Depart- 
ment of  Education  attempted  to  establish 
a  school  (internado)  for  Indian  children, 
in  Jesus  Maria.  At  this  time  the  population 
of  the  Coras  was  estimated  at  2,360,'  a  fig- 
ure probably  too  high  to  represent  the 
present  situation.  The  school  was  not  suc- 
cessful, and  is  now  partly  in  ruins,  but  still 
is  used  as  a  one-room  school  for  Jesus 
Maria  children,  both  Cora  and  Mestizo. 

The  Huicholes  live  in  smaller-than-vil- 
lage  units  in  isolated  spots  in  the  bar- 
rancas, the  largest  groups  occupying  the 
area  somewhat  south  of  the  Cora.  Cultural- 
ly more  distinctive  than  the  Cora,  and  re- 

1.    Basaurl,  1940,  Vol.  Ill,  ch.  1  and  2. 
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Fig.  1— republic  OF  MEXICO,  SHOWING  LOCATION  OF  NAYARIT. 


maining  more  aloof,  they  still  dress  in  a 
characteristic  style:  decorated  hats  and 
long  hair,  clothing  with  intricately  woven 
designs  of  religious  significance,  and 
uniquely  designed  belts.  They  consider 
their  clothing  an  amulet  that  is  sacred  to 
the  owner.  They  still  occasionally  use  the 
bow  and  arrow  for  hunting  and  ritual. 
Their  religion,  little  changed,  is  polytheis- 
tic and  closely  associated  with  nature. 
They  maintain  idols,  one  of  which  was 
erected  on  Las  Picachos,  a  peak  in  sight  of 
the  city  of  Tepic.  During  the  year  1949  it 
was  reported  that  a  group  of  Catholics 
from  Tepic  made  a  two-day  trip  up  the 
peak  to  destroy  the  idol  and  replace  it  with 
an  image  of  the  Virgin.  But  the  Huicholes 
recognize  neither  the  superior  power  of  the 
Mexican  nation  nor  the  Catholic  church: 
"If  the  Christians  [can]  pray  to  saints 
made  by  carpenters,  why  shouldn't  the 
Huicholes  pray  to  the  sun  which  has  been 
made  in  much  better  fashion?"- 

The  Coras  and  Huicholes  are  not  of  great 
importance  in  the  present  study.  A  few  of 
them  come  down  from  the  mountains  in 
the  late  fall  to  work  in  the  corn  harvest, 
but  they  are  more  curiosities  than  signifi- 
cant components  of  the  population.    The 

2.    Ibid.,  p.  67. 


majority  of  the  people  of  the  state  do  not 
know  which  are  Coras  and  which  Hui- 
choles. Because  the  former  do  not  wear 
a  costume  greatly  different  from  that  of 
poor  mestizo  cavfipesinos,  they  are  less 
noticed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Huicholes, 
who  are  quite  distinctive,  are  called  Coras 
by  many,  and  even  in  fiestas  when  dancers 
"dress  like  Coras,"  they  really  copy  the 
Huichole  outfit.  They  are  not  remnants  of 
the  original  population  of  the  coastal  plain, 
and  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pres- 
ent mestizo  population  of  Nayarit  as  is 
erroneously  reported  by  Radvanyi.^  Ac- 
cording to  Kroeber*  the  Huicholes  and 
Coras  have  distinct  ethnic  histories,  and 
belong  to  quite  different  branches  of  the 
Uto-Aztecan.  Yet  they  clearly  are  not 
Southwestern;  Aztec  traits  are  more 
characteristic. 

The  third  important  part  of  the  state, 
and  the  one  of  most  concern  to  us,  is  the 
northwestern  coastal  plain.  From  a  line  of 
low  mountains  just  south  of  the  Santiago 
river,  a  strip  of  tropical  lowland  25  to  30 
miles  wide  extends  along  the  coast  north 
into  the  state  of  Sinaloa.  With  an  elevation 
of  less  than  80  feet  in  most  parts,  the  flat 

3.  Radvanyi,  1951,  6. 

4.  Kroeber,   1939,   127-8. 
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plain  is  cut  by  many  meandering  estuaries, 
swamps  and  marshes,  and  three  rivers 
which  rise  in  the  mountains  follow  sluggish 
courses  across  the  plain  to  the  Pacific.  The 
most  important  is  the  Rio  Santiago  which 
rises  near  Mexico  City  far  to  the  east 
where  it  is  called  the  Rio  Lerma.  It  is  the 
longest  river  in  Mexico.  Near  its  source  it 
is  dammed  to  provide  hydroelectric  power 
for  Mexico  City;  in  the  state  of  Jalisco  it 
is  inlet  and  outlet  for  the  famed  Lake 
Chapala;  and  in  Nayarit  it  is  a  potential 
but  untapped  source  of  electric  power  and 
water  for  irrigation. 

The  south  part  of  the  coastal  plain  is  a 
tropical  savanna.  Nearly  all  of  the  50  inches 
of  annual  rainfall  comes  during  the  months 
from  June  to  October,  adding  high  humid- 
ity to  the  already  uncomfortable  hot  sum- 
mer (108  degrees  F.  maximum).  The  win- 
ters are  completely  dry;  during  my  year 
of  observation  of  the  Pilot  Project,  1949-50, 
no  rain  at  all  fell  between  the  first  week  of 
November  and  the  following  May.  The 
yearly  average  temperature  is  listed  as  75 
degrees  Fahrenheit  (average  minimum  to 
maximum  range  of  64-108  degrees) ,  al- 
though accurate  meteorological  data  have 
not  been  maintained  over  many  years.'' 

Natural  vegetation  includes  palms  of 
various  types,  thick  deciduous  scrub  for- 
est, types  of  cactus  which  withstand  wet 
summers,  and  groves  of  finer  woods  such 
as  a  type  of  cedar  and  ebony.  Various  ani- 
mals are  still  found  wild  in  the  area,  for 
example  deer,  rabbits,  anteaters,  wild  pigs 
and  a  type  of  mountain  lion.  Lizards  of  all 
kinds  abound.  The  river  and  estuaries  con- 
tain fish,  shrimp,  oysters,  crabs  and  other 
forms  of  marine  life.  Water  fowl  of  many 
varieties  are  common  along  the  coast.  Vul- 
tures are  the  chief  scavengers  in  the  region. 

Soil  is  made  up  of  alluvion  deposits,  and 
is  a  sandy  clay  in  most  parts.  Its  produc- 
tivity is  closely  related  to  the  height  of  the 
land  above  the  sea  and  swamps. 

The  southern  part  of  the  coastal  plain 
forms  a  natural  region  which  includes  the 
municipios  of  Santiago,  Ruiz,  Tuxpan,  and 
part  of  San  Bias.  Climate,  agricultural 
production,  way  of  life,  problems,  and  so 
on,  are  distinctive  to  that  area.  Within  this 
region  we  will  concentrate  on  the  Santiago 
valley,  for  this  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  region,  and  is  the  zone  of  influence 
of  the  Pilot  Project. 

Although  common  usage  indicates  that 
there  is  a  valley  here,  this  is  not  really  the 
case.  The  term  "valley"  comes  from  refer- 

5.    Agnllera  Dorantes,  1951,  9. 


ences  made  in  Tepic,  from  which  it  does 
appear  to  be  a  valley,  at  least  so  far  as  alti- 
tude is  concerned.  But  it  is  a  plain,  and  the 
river  makes  only  as  much  depression  as 
its  bed  requires;  in  the  wet  season  it  is 
frequently  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  land,  if  not  flood- 
ing over  it.  There  was  a  severe  flood  in 
1926,  for  example. 

The  Santiago  valley  roughly  corresponds 
to  the  political  division  of  the  municipio  of 
Santiago.  This  extends  some  30  miles  along 
the  river,  including  land  on  both  sides  at 
its  eastern  end,  and  taking  in  an  extended 
area  north  of  the  river  in  its  western  ex- 
tension (see  map) .  It  formerly  included 
what  is  now  the  municipio  of  Ruiz,  but  the 
construction  of  the  railroad  with  a  station 
at  Ruiz  created  the  need  for  a  separate 
division. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  approxi- 
mately 35,000  people  in  the  municipio"  de- 
rive their  living  directly  from  agriculture. 
Main  products  include  corn,  tobacco,  beans, 
cotton,  bananas,  coconuts,  peanuts,  sesame 
seed,  a  variety  of  tropical  fruits,  and  sev- 
eral vegetables  such  as  tomatoes,  melons, 
and  squash.  The  production  of  coconut  oil 
has  decreased  since  a  hurricane  in  1939  de- 
stroyed plantations  of  the  palms  near  the 
coast.  Cotton  was  formerly  more  important 
than  it  is  now.  Although  livestock  is  plenti- 
ful, it  is  important  mainly  for  local  con- 
sumption. 

Slight  differences  in  the  level  of  land 
and  composition  of  soil  result  in  two  dis- 
tinct types  of  farmland  in  the  municipio. 
In  the  north  central  part  of  the  municipio 
the  land  is  sufficiently  high  for  plantings 
to  be  made  during  the  wet  season  when  the 
lower  parts  of  the  valley  are  too  damp  to 
support  ordinary  crops.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  lower  lands,  which  are  in  the  majority, 
get  moisture  from  underground  sources 
and  from  more  frequent  fog  during  the  dry 
winter  season,  and  are  able  to  support 
crops  when  the  higher  lands  are  too  dry. 
Use  of  the  former  type  is  referred  to  as 
siemhra  de  temporal,  the  latter  as  cultivos 
de  verano,  a  local  alteration  of  the  word 
"verano"  to  indicate  the  presence  of  mois- 
ture-laden breeze  from  the  ocean  rather 
than  our  "summer,"  the  wet  season  when 
these  lands  are  too  damp  for  cultivation. 
Some  fields  are  suitable  for  both  plantings, 
giving  two  crops  a  year. 

The  northwest  section  of  the  municipio 
is  mostly  made  up  of  marshes,  lagoons,  and 

6.  Separation  of  the  municipios  of  Santiago  and  Ruiz 
has  invalidated  census  data  which  were  probably  not 
accurate  in  the  first  place.   This  figure  is  an  estimate. 
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estuaries.  Here  is  the  unique  island  village 
of  Mexcaltitan,  a  town  of  1200  population. 
It  is  an  old  town  built  in  Spanish  style  with 
a  circular  street  going  around  the  island 
and  intersecting  streets  radiating  from  the 
plaza  to  the  water's  edge  like  spokes  of  a 
wheel.  It  can  be  reached  only  by  canoe:  a 
40-minute  trip  in  the  dry  season,  a  two- 
hour  trip  in  the  rainy  season.  It  is  a  fishing 
village,  although  some  of  the  people  have 
farm  plots  on  the  mainland.  This  area, 
however,  is  beyond  both  the  physical  and 
cultural  limits  of  the  zone  of  influence  of 
the  Pilot  Project. 

The  Town  of  Santiago 

Most  of  the  25%  of  the  people  in  the 
municipio  who  do  not  support  themselves 
by  agriculture  live  in  the  town  of  Santiago, 
cabacera  of  the  municipio,  where  they  pur- 
sue commercial  or  specialized  occupations. 
Because  of  its  completely  difllerent  func- 
tion, Santiago  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
ejido  communities  in  the  rest  of  the  muni- 
cipio. •  Its  formal  plaza,  cobblestoned 
streets,  church,  stores,  masonry  houses, 
electric  lights,  running  water,  schools,  bars, 
prosperous  people,  and  constant  activity  all 
make  it  seem  a  world  apart  from  the 
thatch-roofed  villages  that  appear  to  be 
almost  a  part  of  the  earth  itself.  Although 
the  Pilot  Project  was  aimed  at  the  rural 
district,  the  culture  of  which  we  will  pre- 
sent in  more  detail  below,  the  "county 
seat"  is  of  such  importance  that  it  should 
be  noted  briefly  at  this  point. 

The  town,  its  full  name  Santiago  Ixcu- 
intla,  is  built  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  around  a  steep,  solitary  hill  which 
rises  from  the  otherwise  flat  plain.  The 
majority  of  its  8,300  people  (1940  census) 
live  in  masonry  houses,  some  of  two  stories. 
Buses  arrive  and  depart  all  during  the  day 
for  points  in  the  valley  and  for  such  sur- 
rounding towns  as  Tuxpan,  Ruiz  and  Tepic. 
Some  trucks  make  regular  trips  to  Guada- 
lajara for  merchandise  while  others  trans- 
port agricultural  produce  from  field  to 
warehouse  to  railroad  station  at  Ruiz. 
Shops  offer  all  manner  of  goods  from  hair- 
pins to  centrifugal  pumps  powered  by  gas- 
oline engines.  Sample  ofl:erings  include 
drygoods,  auto  and  truck  parts,  barbed- 
wire  fence,  drugs,  hats,  and  Coca-Cola.  A 
printing  press  turns  out  a  weekly  paper. 
La  Voz  de  Santiago.  A  back  yard  shop 
makes  pistons  and  piston  rings  on  demand. 
Two  open-air  theaters  offer  Mexican  and 
American  films.  The  public  market,  housed 


under  a  large  roof,  is  modern  by  rural 
Mexican  standards.  A  half  dozen  shops 
make  shoes  and  sandals,  and  many  others 
do  tailoring.  The  Casino  supplies  occasion- 
al night-club-style  entertainment.  Several 
third  rate  hotels  offer  accommodations  to 
traveling  businessmen  and  entertainers. 
Five  qualified  doctors,  one  with  X-ray 
equipment,  display  signs  advertising  their 
competence  as  physician,  surgeon  and 
obstetrician.  Services  of  a  red-light  district 
are  abundantly  available  on  both  the  west 
and  east  sides  of  town.  Bars  with  billiard 
tables  are  to  be  found  on  every  other 
corner.  A  local  informant  described  the 
town  as  one  of  "work,  money  and  vice." 

Santiago  is  the  political  and  administra- 
tive center  of  the  municipio,  so  the  princi- 
pal offices  are  there:  that  of  the  presidente 
municipal,  the  treasury  which  handles  a 
budget  of  half  a  million  pesos  a  year,  civil 
registry,  the  police,  the  judge,  federal  edu- 
cation, national  bank  of  ejido  credit,  and  so 
on.  In  the  rear  of  the  palacio  municipal  are 
the  jail  and  a  small  public  library.  Branch 
offices  of  two  national  banks  conduct  busi- 
ness on  a  street  just  off  the  plaza  beside  a 
small  shop  which  grinds  corn  for  tortillas 
at  a  few  centavos  a  kilogram.  The  only 
telegraph,  telephone  and  mail  service  in 
the  municipio  (except  in  El  Nuevo)  is  in 
Santiago. 

Besides  being  the  bus  and  truck  center, 
it  is  also  the  only  reliable  point  at  which 
one  can  cross  the  river  in  the  first  25  miles 
upstream  from  the  Pacific.  In  low  water 
season  a  crude  temporary  palm-log  bridge 
which  can  accommodate  cars  and  light 
trucks  is  constructed  by  the  local  steve- 
dores' union.  At  high  water  a  constant 
service  in  dug-out  canoes  is  maintained  to 
La  Presa  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
(charge:  10  centavos  per  passenger) ,  where 
buses  make  connections  with  further 
points.  Trucks  and  cars  cross  on  crude  fer- 
ries: planks  nailed  over  several  dug-out 
canoes.  (Farther  up-stream  a  government- 
operated  ferry  serves  vehicles  of  all  kinds. 
All  this  is  a  development  of  recent  years.) 

Finally,  Santiago  is  the  location  of  the 
main  tobacco  company,  whose  operations 
are  of  vital  importance  to  the  whole  valley. 

Santiago  clearly  does  not  give  the  same 
impression  as  towns  of  similar  size  in  other 
parts  of  Mexico.  Rather  than  being  a  cen- 
ter of  long  tradition  and  form,  it  has  more 
of  the  flavor  of  a  frontier  town.  It  is  some- 
thing of  a  boom  town  for  a  few  commercial 
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Fig.  2— the  STATE  OF  NAYARIT. 
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interests,  and  their  successes  influence  the 
rest  of  the  population. 

The  Villages  of  the  Valley 

While  the  town  of  Santiago  may  seem 
somewhat  primitive  to  the  visitor  from 
"Middletown,  U.  S.  A.,"  it  is  the  acme  of 
modern  convenience  when  compared  to  the 
25  ejido  villages  scattered  over  the  rest  of 
the  municipio.  With  the  possible  exception 


in  most,  and  rarely  even  a  plaza.  Doctors 
prefer  not  to  make  visits  to  the  villages, 
much  less  live  in  them.  If  palm  logs,  palm 
roofs,  and  barbed-wire  fences  were  re- 
moved, little  of  the  physical  structure  of 
the  village  would  remain. 

Populations  of  the  ejido  villages  vary 
considerably.  The  following  sample  vil- 
lage populations  define  the  range:  Pantano 
Grande,  202;  Cerritos,  224;  Campo  de  los 


Fig.  3— the  MUNICIPIO  OF  SANTIAGO. 


of  the  larger  and  older  village  of  Sentispac 
and  the  large  tobacco  center  of  El  Nuevo, 
the  ejido  villages  look  more  like  temporary 
expedients  than  permanent  settlements. 
Streets  seem  to  occur  by  accident  rather 
than  design,  and  far  from  being  the  cobble- 
stone-with-curb  thoroughfares  of  Santiago, 
they  are  bogs  of  mud  impassable  by  ve- 
hicles in  the  wet  season,  and  in  the  dry, 
thick  beds  of  fine  dust  which  smother  the 
village  with  each  passing  horse.  Only  an 
occasional  building  is  constructed  of  brick 
and  roofed  with  tile.  Earthen  floor,  palm- 
log  walls,  and  thatched  roof  make  the  stan- 
dard hut.  There  is  no  electricity  and  no 
running  water;  candles  and  kerosene  wicks 
light  the  night,  and  water  comes  from  open 
wells,  the  river,  or  a  stagnant  estuary. 
There  are  no  shops,  no  market,  no  churches 


Limones,  286;  Amapa,  724;  Patroneno,  750; 
Caiiada  de  Tabaco,  930;  La  Trozada,  1,300; 
Sentispac,  approximately  3,000.  Most  vil- 
lages fall  near  the  median  of  the  range. 

Besides  the  ejido  villages,  there  are  many 
rancherias,  collections  of  two  to  half  a  doz- 
en houses,  scattered  over  the  area.  It  is  re- 
ported that  there  are  as  many  as  one  hun- 
dred of  these  in  the  municipio  at  large, 
most  of  them  in  the  remote  parts,  either 
in  the  northwestern  swamp  district  or  in 
the  eastern  side  where  the  valley  is  broken 
by  foothills.  These  rancherias  are  the  most 
primitive  of  all  the  settlements. 

Half  the  ejido  villages,  and  most  of  the 
ranchos  are  not  served  by  any  all-weather 
road,  and  those  that  are,  have  been  reached 
only  since  1946.  Without  the  gravel  road, 
the  communities  are  completely  isolated 
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during  the  rainy  season  except  for  travel 
by  foot,  horseback,  or  canoe.  Even  in  the 
dry  season,  not  all  can  be  reached  by  truck, 
and  many  depend  on  truck  trails  of  the 
crudest  kind. 

The  combination  of  swamp  and  tropical 
climate  makes  ideal  conditions  for  a  vari- 
ety of  insect  pests.  The  estuaries  and  other 
stagnant  water  pools  are  untreated,  and 
the  sanitary  privy  is  unknown  in  the  rural 
area.  Flies  and  mosquitoes,  including  the 
anopholes,  are  abundant.  Scorpions,  ticks, 
fleas  and  roaches  are  common. 

Malaria  and  intestinal  parasites  are  en- 
demic in  the  valley.  In  the  town  of  Santi- 
ago, for  which  statistics  are  available,  98% 
of  the  people  have  intestinal  parasites,  al- 
though this  does  not  mean  that  this  num- 
ber shows  outward  symptoms.  Respiratory 
diseases  are  common,  and  epidemics  of 
chicken  pox,  measles,  whooping  cough,  ty- 
phoid, and  so  on,  are  frequent.  Tetanus  is 
unusually  common,  and  venereal  disease 
has  a  high  incidence  (said  to  be  as  high  as 
80%  among  seasonal  employees  of  the 
tobacco  company).  It  has  been  calculated 
that  approximately  half  of  the  rural  people 
go  either  to  drugstores  or  doctors  for  reme- 
dies. The  other  half,  being  either  too  poor 
or  too  ignorant,  use  no  medication  or  they 
resort  to  folk  medicine.' 

Some  index  of  the  health  situation  may 
be  derived  by  noting  such  statistics  as  are 
available.  In  the  state  as  a  whole,  which 
includes  the  more  healthful  plateau  area 
around  Tepic,  it  is  reported  by  the  Public 
Health  Department  that  for  each  1,000 
births,  50  infants  die  the  first  day,  100 
the  first  two  weeks,  200  in  the  first  year, 
and  344  (i.  e.,  one  third)  by  school  age.  The 
coastal  plain  has  a  worse  record.  A  spot- 
check  of  municipal  records  made  by  a 
local  doctor  on  October  24,  1949,  disclosed 
that  of  1,470  births  recorded  since  the  be- 
ginning of  that  year,  slightly  more  than  500 
had  already  been  recorded  as  dead.  Taking 
into  consideration  that  births  and  deaths 
are  not  accurately  reported  from  the  rural 
areas  where  the  conditions  seem  to  be  the 
worst,  it  would  appear  that  not  more  than 
half  of  the  children  born  in  those  areas 
reach  school  age,  if  that  many. 

History  of  the  Valley 

Although  there  must  have  been  a  rela- 
tively large  Indian  population  living  in  the 
valley  and  adjacent  areas  before  the  com- 

7.  The  estimate  made  by  the  culture  mission  checks 
with  estimates  made  by  others  concerned  with  medical 
practices. 


ing  of  the  Spaniards,  surprisingly  little  is 
known  of  them  at  the  present  time.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rather  superficial  explana- 
tions made  in  the  Mexican  school  books, 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  coastal 
plain  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Aztecs  who 
paused  there  before  they  made  their  way 
up  the  river  valleys  to  the  central  plateau, 
and  finally  to  the  Mexico  City  area.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  this  is  much  too  glib 
an  explanation.  According  to  Kroeber* 
and  Sauer''  this  area  was  distinctly  a  Uto- 
Aztecan-speaking  cultural  unit,  but  that 
speech  "was  almost  certainly  Sonoran  and 
not  Nahau  in  type."  The  coastal  plain  In- 
dians were  undoubtedly  related  to  the  Az- 
tecs, but  they  seem  to  have  had  an  identity 
of  their  own.  At  any  rate,  by  pooling 
archaeological  evidence  and  the  few  ac- 
counts of  the  first  Spaniards  to  invade  the 
region,  it  appears  that  it  was  an  area  of 
small  states,  one  of  which  was  Tzenticpac, 
with  a  ruling  cacique  residing  at  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Sentispac.  A  series  of  pyramids 
were  constructed  there,  the  remains  of 
which  still  exist.  There  were  also  settle- 
ments at  the  present  sites  of  Santiago  Ixcu- 
intla  and  Mexcaltitan  which  were  under 
the  domination  of  Tzenticpac.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  valley  may  have  been  close  to 
what  it  is  now.  In  fact,  Sentispac  was 
said  to  have  had  20,000  inhabitants'"  al- 
though this  figure,  arrived  at  by  early  his- 
torians, is  probably  exaggerated. 

The  first  Spaniards  to  come  to  the  coastal 
plain  were  a  group  of  conquistadores  under 
the  leadership  of  the  now-infamous  Nufio 
de  Guzman.  After  establishing  his  domi- 
nation over  Tepic  and  San  Bias,  he  arrived 
in  the  valley  in  1530,  fought  a  fierce  engage- 
ment with  the  Indians  at  a  point  about  two 
miles  downstream  from  the  present  site  of 
Santiago,"  and  went  to  Tzenticpac,  where 
he  was  well  received.  From  there  he  made 
his  way  further  north  to  Culiacan. 

The  plateau  around  Tepic,  with  its  good 
climate  and  rich  soil,  was  quickly  taken 
over  by  the  Spaniards  and  exploited  in 
much  the  same  fashion  as  had  been  the  rule 
in  the  rest  of  Mexico.  Large  encomiendas 
were  established  and  a  feudal  system  set 
up.  I  have  little  information  about  early 
occupation  of  the  coastal  plain,  an  area 
much  less  inviting  due  to  the  more  difficult 
climate.  There  is  a  record  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  convent  in  Sentispac  in  1569  and 
one   in   Santiago    in    1603.'-    The    present 

8.  Kroeber,  1947,  126-7. 

9.  Sauer  and  Brand.  1932. 

10.  Pena  Navarro.  1946,  88. 

11.  Sauer  and  Brand.  1932. 

12.  Pena  Na%'arro.  1946,  Ch.  17. 
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physical  plan  of  the  towns  of  Santiago, 
Sentispac  and  Mexcaltitan  shows  the  effect 
of  Spanish  town  planning.  The  Indians  ap- 
parently were  driven  out,  taken  as  slaves, 
or  they  died  of  disease,  so  there  is  now 
little  evidence  that  they  have  contributed 
significantly  to  the  present  population.  The 
Indians  who  survived  are  reported  to  have 
been  severely  treated  under  the  encomi- 
enda  system. 

A  complete  subjugation  of  the  state  was 
not  really  accomplished  until  the  Indians 
in  the  mountains  were  finally  defeated  in 
1722,  200  years  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Aztecs.  Most  of  the  events  reported  in  the 
state  from  this  time  until  the  late  nine- 
teenth century  occurred  in  Tepic  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.  It  is  apparent 
that  tobacco  was  being  raised  in  the  Santi- 
ago valley  by  1766.  But  we  must  pass  over 
much  of  the  colonial  era  to  the  early  1900's 
before  much  detail  can  be  filled  in. 

In  the  period  before  the  Mexican  Revo- 
lution of  1910-17,  the  Santiago  valley  re- 
mained isolated.  It  was  a  two-day  trip  on 
horseback  or  by  foot  to  Tepic,  and  eight 
more  days  to  Guadalajara  which  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  first  point  in  "the  outside 
world."  -It  is  true  that  the  railroad  was 
making  its  appearance  during  this  time, 
but  its  effectiveness  in  decreasing  the  iso- 
lation of  the  valley  was  small.  The  South- 
ern Pacific  lines  finally  reached  Guadala- 
jara and  joined  the  other  rail  lines  of  Mexi- 
co in  1927,  and  not  until  then  was  the  iso- 
lation of  Nayarit  from  the  rest  of  the  Mexi- 
can Republic  really  broken. 

The  one  other  important  factor  in  com- 
munication was  the  port  of  San  Bias,  some 
ten  miles  down  the  coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Santiago  river.  It  flourished  in  a 
minor  way  as  an  export  center  of  bananas 
and  tobacco.  The  main  difficulty  with  using 
the  sea  as  a  means  of  communication  was 
that  there  were  no  other  good  ports  on  the 
Pacific  which  brought  the  traveler  to  a 
position  any  more  accessible  to  Mexico 
City  than  the  point  of  departure.  When  the 
railroad  began  full  operation,  sea  shipping 
activities  rapidly  declined.  Today  San  Bias 
is  a  "ghost  port,"  but  its  picturesqueness 
and  excellent  beach  are  reviving  it  as  a 
favorite  tourist  resort. 

Practically  all  of  the  present  municipio 
of  Santiago  was  part  of  a  single  hacienda, 
Amapa,  owned  by  a  company  called  simply 
Cia.  Agricola.  Tobacco  was  the  export  crop. 
Of  the  hacienda  buildings,  irrigation 
canals,  and  so  on,  located  at  the  present  site 
of  Amapa,  only  the  avenue  of  large  cedar 


trees  which  led  to  the  main  building  re- 
mains today. 

Before  the  revolution  the  town  of  Santi- 
ago was  small,  said  to  have  been  only  five 
blocks  long,  made  up  mostly  of  thatched 
huts,  appearing  much  like  some  of  the  pres- 
ent ejido  villages.  The  Revolution  of  1910 
was  a  mild  affair  in  Nayarit,  for  to  gain 
control  of  the  state  it  had  to  overthrow 
only  a  few  people.  The  whole  area  was 
divided  into  72  haciendas  controlled  by  48 
owners,^''  and  apparently  many  of  these 
were  connected  with  a  single  agency,  the 
Casa  Aguirre.  The  revolution  had  two  main 
results:  the  creation  of  statehood  for  Naya- 
rit, and  the  establishing  of  the  ejido  system 
of  landownership.  Neither  of  these  had  an 
immediate  effect  on  the  Santiago  valley, 
however.  Business  was  carried  on  more  or 
less  as  usual  until  a  fiood  in  1926  destroyed 
the  hacienda  property  at  Amapa.  The  Jap- 
anese family  who  operated  it  at  this  time 
left,  and  the  main  hacienda  organization 
began  to  break  up.  From  1926  until  1934 
the  hacienda  was  operated  by  the  tobacco 
company  (Cia.  Maus)  which  later  became 
the  present  company,  Tobaco  en  Rama. 

During  the  'twenties  and  early  'thirties 
much  of  the  exploitation  of  the  valley  was 
carried  out  by  a  migrant  population  which 
left  their  villages  on  the  plateau  of  sur- 
rounding states  and  moved  to  the  coastal 
plain  to  plant  a  crop.  Once  the  crop  was 
harvested  they  returned  to  the  more  com- 
fortable highlands.  It  is  estimated  by  older 
residents  that  fully  50%>  of  the  population 
at  this  time  was  migrant.  The  1930  census 
recorded  a  population  of  5,600  in  the  town 
of  Santiago.  At  this  time  all  the  villages 
were  still  isolated  from  each  other,  al- 
though a  few  wagon  roads  connected  the 
more  important  centers  such  as  Santiago 
and  Ruiz,  and  Santiago  and  Tepic.  In  1932 
Santiago  received  its  first  motor  vehicles, 
two  trucks.  One  of  the  favorite  stories  told 
by  people  who  were  there  in  these  early 
days  is  the  account  of  the  time  that  the  two 
trucks  —  the  only  two  in  town  —  ran  into 
each  other  at  the  corner  by  the  market. 

Many  present  villages  of  the  municipio 
were  at  that  time  small  rancherias,  but  the 
total  population  of  the  valley  was  only  a 
fraction  of  what  it  is  now. 

One  of  the  main  goals  of  the  Revolution 
of  1910  was  to  restore  land  to  the  farmers, 
and  thus  break  up  the  feudal  hacienda  sys- 
tem which  had  concentrated  the  land  into 
large  holdings.  The  technique  was  to  assign 
landownership  to  individual  communities, 

13.     Gonzalez  DSvila,  1942,  p.  204. 
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which,  under  the  cooperative  ejido  system, 
allowed  the  various  ejido  farmers  equal 
rights  to  plots  of  land." 

Thus  the  real  history  of  the  valley  vil- 
lages begins  after  1930,  when  the  large  land 
holdings  of  the  valley  were  expropriated 
from  their  former  owners,  the  ejido  lands 
were  officially  marked  off,  and  the  ejido 
organization  set  up.  Various  individuals 
made  applications  for  land  as  early  as  1920, 
but  as  in  most  previous  affairs  in  the  state, 
the  plateau  area  around  Tepic  was  attend- 
ed to  first,  and  land  reorganization  in  the 
valley  lagged  behind.  The  striking  feature 
of  land  distribution  in  the  Santiago  district 
was  the  fact  that  more  land  was  available 
per  ejidatario  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
Republic.  For  instance,  in  the  Amapa  ejido, 
established  in  1934,  1600  hectares  of  land 
were  marked  out  (nearly  4,000  acres) .  At 
this  time  approximately  50  families  were 
there.  This  gave  32  hectares  (79  acres)  to 
each  family,  a  much  larger  amount  than 
was  ever  known  in  the  state  of  Morelos, 
for  example,  where  the  thirst  for  land  was 
most  persistent.  In  1931,  2,200  acres  of 
arable  land  went  to  a  smaller  group  of 
families  in  La  Trozada.  The  result  of  this 
land  surplus  was  that  the  Santiago  valley 
immediately  became  a  very  attractive  place 
for  resettlement  for  the  people  in  surround- 
ing states  who  had  very  little  or  very  poor 
land.  Valley  inhabitants  told  their  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  the  new  opportunity, 
and  the  influx  began.  Thus  Amapa  in- 
creased from  50  ejidatarios  in  1934  to  near- 
ly 200  in  1949,  and  had  a  population  of  more 
than  700.  La  Trozada  increased  from  a  sin- 
gle family  in  1908  to  the  present  population 
of  1,300,  half  of  which  came  from  the  neigh- 
boring state  of  Jalisco.  Pantano  Grande, 
still  a  small  village,  came  into  existence 
about  1936.'^  Because  the  grapevine  by 
which  newcomers  heard  of  the  valley  was 
based  on  family  and  kinship  ties  between 
original  residents  and  potential  immigrants 
in  other  parts,  new  arrivals  tended  to  set- 
tle by  groups  defined  by  common  place  of 
origin.  Thus,  for  example,  Botadero  is 
chiefly  made  up  of  natives  of  Tequila,  Jalis- 
co. In  general  the  present  population  of  the 
valley  is  largely  uprooted  from  various 
communities  of  southern  Nayarit,  Sinaloa, 
Jalisco  and  Zacatecas.  The  largest  number 
came  from  the  northern  part  of  Jalisco,  a 
poor  overcrowded  area. 

In  reviewing  the  growth  history  of  the 
ejido  villages,  three  points  are  outstanding. 

14.  The  ejido  "will  be  further  discussed  below. 

15.  These  data,  adapted  from  field  notes,  originally  came 
from  informants'  accounts  and  standard  ejido  statistics. 


In  the  first  place,  the  communities  are  still 
very  new  compared  to  the  timeless  charac- 
ter of  most  Mexican  communities.  Second- 
ly, the  traditions  of  a  variety  of  other  com- 
munities are  mixed  in  the  present  com- 
posite, for  instance  the  quite  different  ways 
of  Sinaloa  and  of  Jalisco.  Thirdly,  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants  who  were  the  first  ejidata- 
rios have  had  a  great  land  advantage  both 
in  quantity  and  quality  of  ejido  parcel. 

As  the  ejido  villages  developed  rapidly, 
so  expanded  Santiago.  It  grew  from  the 
small  town  with  a  church,  small  plaza,  a 
few  buildings  used  for  tobacco  processing, 
and  a  collection  of  thatch  huts,  to  the  busy 
center  of  valley  life  already  described. 
While  many  of  its  important  citizens  came 
from  other  towns,  particularly  Tepic  and 
Acaponeta  in  Nayarit,  and  coastal  towns 
in  Sinaloa,  the  story  of  one  of  Santiago's 
own  more  successful  business  men  who 
grew  up  with  the  town  illustrates  its 
growth. 

Senor  X  has  lived  in  Santiago  since  he  was 
two  years  old.  He  is  now  38.  After  doing  odd 
jobs  as  a  boy,  he  tried  to  become  a  mechanic 
with  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  increasing 
mechanization  of  the  tobacco  business.  This  did 
not  work  out  well,  so  he  started  in  the  commer- 
cial world  by  opening  a  puesto  in  the  local  mar- 
ket selling  food  articles.  He  soon  began  to 
specialize  in  articles  from  outside  the  valley, 
and  then  added  other  items,  such  as  hardware, 
to  his  grocery  offerings.  He  later  opened  a 
store  with  his  brother,  and  together  they  care- 
fully expanded  their  business.  As  the  ejido 
villages  grew,  they  extended  credit  to  the  peo- 
ple who  wished  to  set  up  local  businesses  in 
their  own  homes.  Thus  they  became  whole- 
salers as  well  as  retailers.  In  order  to  get 
merchandise  they  developed  buying  connections 
in  Guadalajara.  Now  they  have  a  large  busi- 
ness with  250,000  pesos  out  in  credits,  and  200 
clients  and  subsidiaries,  including  some  in 
larger  towTis  on  the  coast,  like  San  Bias.  They 
have  15  employees.  They  have  one  truck  which 
makes  constant  trips  to  Guadalajara,  and  occa- 
sionally to  Mexico  City,  besides  which  they  own 
two  pick-up  trucks  and  a  new  car.  Seiior  X 
has  a  fine  house  with  a  large  garden  and  or- 
chard. He  still  specializes  in  groceries,  hard- 
ware and  building  material. 

In  1946  Gilbero  Flores  Mufioz  became 
governor  of  the  state  of  Nayarit,  a  signifi- 
cant event  for  the  Santiago  valley.  For 
after  a  series  of  governors  with  little  initia- 
tive, the  new  governor  was  a  "strong  man" 
intent  on  the  development  of  the  state. 
Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  him  as  to  his 
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system  and  methods,  he  has  stimulated 
rapid  expansion.  His  program  contains 
these  main  points:^" 

(a)  Gain  recognition  in  the  Republic  at 
large  by  greatly  increasing  Nayarit's  corn 
production  to  meet  a  national  shortage. 
This  included  introduction  of  modern 
methods,  and  machinery,  and  clearing  more 
land. 

(b)  Increase  the  number  of  schools,  par- 
ticularly the  building  facilities. 

(c)  Build  all-weather  roads,  especially 
in  the  coastal  areas,  taking  advantage  of 
the  western  branch  of  the  Pan  American 
highway  which  was  projected  through  the 
state  as  a  central  artery. 

(d)  Modernize  the  town  of  Tepic  with 
new  boulevards,  parks,  and  so  on. 

(e)  Develop  tourist  facilities  to  attract 
visitors  from  outside  the  state. 

(f)  Develop  sanitary  water  supplies  for 
the  towns  and  villages  which  would  co- 
operate with  the  plan. 

Certainly  at  the  present  the  valley  is  in 
a  period  of  rapid  change  by  a  number  of 
forces  apart  from  the  introduction  of  the 
Pilot  Project. 

Aspects  of  the  Culture 

The  culture  practiced  in  the  Santiago 
valley  is,  in  most  respects,  similar  to  the 
pattern  of  culture  found  generally  in  Mex- 
ico. It  is  therefore  not  necessary  to  present 
a  full  analysis  here,  but  it  will  be  essential 
to  note  the  traits  which  are  specific  to  this 
area,  and  give  proper  emphasis  to  those 
particular  variations  of  custom  which  seem 
to  be  outstanding.  The  reader  is  therefore 
likely  to  be  given  the  impression  that 
Nayarit's  coastal  plain  culture  is  not  typi- 
cal of  that  of  modern  Spanish  America.  A 
general  knowledge  of  modern  Spanish 
American  culture  by  the  reader  is  as- 
sumed, and  the  stress  on  traits  unique  to 
Nayarit's  coastal  plain  does  not  imply  a 
distinct  culture,  but  is  intended  to  define 
the  particular  characteristics  of  a  regional 
sub-culture. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  one  can 
not  yet  know  what  was  really  "typical"  in 
Mexico  in  1949;  Mexico  is  rapidly  chang- 
ing, and  1949  is  too  recent  to  evaluate. 
Some  of  the  features  which  may  strike  the 
analyst  as  unique  in  Nayarit  may  not  be 
so  at  all,  but  simply  "a  part  of  the  times" 
through  which  the  whole  country  is  pass- 
ing. Still,  it  would  be  unusual  if  a  place 
like  the  Santiago  valley  with  its  particular 

16.  Ei  Nayar,  Ediclon  Especial  (Tepic,  Nayarit),  De- 
cember 1,  1949. 


history,  environment,  and  situation  did  not 
manifest  its  own  regional  sub-culture. 

Before  going  into  cultural  description,  a 
word  on  methodology  is  important  because 
two  very  distinct  methodologies  have  been 
used  to  determine  the  characteristics  of 
life  in  the  valley,  both  having  advantages 
and  difficulties.  The  Pilot  Project  admin- 
istration wished  to  measure  some  aspects 
of  the  culture  with  sufficient  accuracy  that 
later  repeated  measurements  would  detect 
changes.  To  do  this,  they  called  on  Dr. 
Laszlo  Radvanyi,  professor  in  the  National 
School  of  Economics  of  the  National  Uni- 
versity of  Mexico,  to  formulate  the  proce- 
dure. It  was  his  conviction  that 

".  .  .  for  the  investigation  of  most  economic, 
social  and  cultural  characteristics  of  large  hu- 
man populations  we  do  not  have  at  our  disposal 
more  effective  research  instruments  than  that 
of  the  sample  interview-survey,  [i.  e.]  .  .  .  sam- 
ple surveys  based  on  probability  sampling  done 
in  accordance  with  the  latest  developments 
aimed  at  eliminating  any  bias  and  inaccuracy, 
and  with  the  interpretation  of  the  results  done 
on  the  basis  of  all  qualitative  factors  involved. 
Such  sample  surveys  may  necessitate  for  their 
preparation  as  well  as  for  their  interpretation, 
studies  of  individual  cases  and  the  observation 
of  certain  phenomena  and  situations;  however, 
it  will  be  always  the  sample  interview-survey 
which  will  obtain  the  quantitative  data  without 
which  the  qualitative  data  of  the  case  studies 
would  not  permit  any  generalization."^^ 

Accordingly,  a  questionnaire  was  care- 
fully worked  out,  and  Dr.  Radvanyi  and 
twenty-five  of  his  Mexican  students  came 
to  Nayarit  to  conduct  the  interviewing. 
Samples  were  drawn  from  ejido  registries. 
Unfortunately  difficulties  were  quickly  en- 
countered. Local  people  were  suspicious 
from  the  first.  Rumors  started:  The  inves- 
tigators were  not  really  students  at  all  but 
commissioners  of  the  government  in  charge 
of  land  redistribution.  Land  would  be 
taken  away  from  those  who  had  too  much. 
Further,  it  was  said  by  some  that  these 
men  were  really  employees  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  Treasury  who  came  to  make  studies 
preliminary  to  the  establishing  of  new 
taxes.  In  any  case,  the  students  were 
considered  to  be  "foreigners",  despite  the 
fact  that  they  were  Mexican  nationals. ^^ 

Consequently  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  range  of  possible  error  is  not  greater 
than  the  range  of  change  that  was  to  be 
measured.  Dr.  Radvanyi  has  made  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  difficulties  faced  in  this 

17.     Radvanyi.   1951,   4. 
18.    Ibid.,  p.  16. 
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approach,  and  is  working  out  changes  in 
method  to  ehminate  them.  If  such  proce- 
dure is  successful,  the  statistical  approach 
is  likely  to  lead  to  important  new  under- 
standing of  cultural  processes  which  have 
not  been  brought  to  light  by  other  meth- 
ods. 

Data  for  the  present  report  are  derived 
from  no  such  formal  approach.  Rather,  a 
much  longer  period  of  time  was  devoted  to 
informal  observation  of  the  actual  activity 
of  people  in  the  routine  of  daily  life.  This 
method  suffers  from  lack  of  statistics,  but 
it  would  seem  to  be  superior  when  inter- 
pretation of  data  is  required. 

Agricultltbe  and  the  Ejido 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  agricul- 
ture is  the  basis  of  the  valley  economy.  Ex- 
cept for  a  few  privately  owned  farms  de- 
rived from  the  land  the  government  per- 
mitted hacienda  owners  to  retain  (peque- 
nas  propiedades),  the  backbone  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  Municipio  of  Santiago  is  the 
ejido  organization. 

In  Mexico  the  ejido  is  an  ideal  not  always 
achieved.  In  the  valley  it  is  supposed  to 
operate  as  follows:  All  established  resi- 
dents who  are  heads  of  families  have  the 
right  to  eight  hectares  of  land  with  re- 
stricted titles  of  ownership.  Forest  and 
pasture  lands  are  communally  owned,  and 
all  are  to  have  equal  rights.  In  each  com- 
munity one  parcel  of  four  hectares  (ten 
acres)  is  set  aside  for  the  school,  to  be 
worked  communally  with  the  proceeds  go- 
ing to  the  maintenance  of  schools.  All  eji- 
datarios  have  the  right  to  government 
credit  through  locally  organized  credit  so- 
cieties for  the  purchase  of  seeds  and  other 
items  necessary  to  carry  the  planter 
through  until  harvest  time.  This  credit  is 
to  have  liberal  provisions  and  low  interest 
rates  (8%  per  annum,  which  in  Mexico  is 
low) .  The  credit  is  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ejidatarios,  not  the  lending  agency. 

The  ultimate  authority  in  the  local  ejido 
is  supposedly  the  assembly  of  ejidatarios. 
They  elect  from  their  group  two  commit- 
tees. One  is  for  administration,  the  comi- 
sariado  ejidal  with  a  president,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  A  second  committee  is  a 
vigilance  committee  which  acts  as  a 
counter-check  on  the  administrative  com- 
mittee. The  system  is  theoretically  com- 
pletely democratic.  Each  member  of  the 
ejido  has  one  vote,  and  the  assembly  has 
the  power  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  the 
work  of  the  comisariado. 


But  Mexico's  ejido  system  does  not  ful- 
fill all  the  intentions  of  the  idealists.  Cer- 
tainly the  situation  in  the  Santiago  valley 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Although  the 
land  is  relatively  rich  and  plentiful,  the 
local  ejidatario  does  not  seem  to  be  doing 
as  well  with  it  as  he  should.  Let  us  look 
at  the  actual  operations  of  the  ejido  in  this 
area. 

One  can  not  observe  the  system  in  the 
valley  without  quickly  noting  that  to  talk 
of  the  ejido  is  to  talk  of  politics.  And  in 
politics,  objective  facts  are  unusually  hard 
to  collect.  However,  it  can  be  said  that 
Nayarit  is  controlled  by  a  tightly  organ- 
ized group  associated  with  the  national 
"official"  political  party,  the  P.R.I.  (Partido 
Revolucionario  Institucional).  Its  local 
operation  is  strictly  an  affair  of  the  state  of 
Nayarit  so  long  as  it  supports  and  works 
in  harmony  with  the  national  party.  A 
small  group  at  the  head  of  the  state  party 
is  in  control,  and  constitutional  processes 
seem  to  operate  according  to  their  pleasure. 
They  have  charge  of  law-enforcement 
agents,  including  the  military  personnel  in 
the  state.  Their  authority  is  extended  to 
the  municipios  by  influence  over  selection 
of  local  presidentes  municipales.  This  is 
easy  since  usually  only  the  candidate  of 
the  "official"  party  runs  for  office.  Compe- 
tition for  position  must  be  carried  out  with- 
in the  confines  of  the  party.  Then  the  posi- 
tion of  president  of  any  given  comisariado 
ejidal  becomes  a  political  plum.  In  return 
for  loyal  support  of  the  party  for  carrying 
out  in  the  ejido  the  wishes  of  state  politi- 
cians and  presidente  municipal,  the  local 
village  politico  can  pursue  the  advantages 
of  his  position.  In  many  ejidos  the  election 
of  ejido  officials  has  been  omitted,  and  an 
appointment  made  from  above. 

In  a  number  of  cases  the  selection  of 
ejido  officials  is  controlled  by  a  small  group 
of  the  ejidatarios  themselves.  This  is  usual- 
ly the  group  of  people  who  have  been  there 
the  longest,  frequently  who  were  there 
when  the  ejido  was  first  established.  Thus 
they  may  well  have  the  best  and  largest 
land  holdings  and  seek  to  perpetuate  their 
advantage  by  maintaining  control  of  ejido 
government.  This  is  facilitated  by  the  fact 
that  much  of  ejido  organization  in  the  state 
is  administered  more  by  the  state  Banco  de 
Fomento  Agricola  than  by  the  usual  fed- 
eral banks  of  ejido  credit,  or  the  federal 
Agrarian  Department.  In  this  way  politi- 
cal control  of  the  ejidos  is  confined  to  the 
State  of  Nayarit,  and  the  small  group  in 
each  ejido  can  retain  its  control  if  its  mem- 
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bers  enjoy  the  favor  of  this  administrative 
agency. 

As  might  be  expected,  many  abuses  enter 
into  the  operation  of  the  ejido  in  the  valley. 
One  of  the  first  irregularities  appears  in  the 
distribution  of  land.  The  comisariado  ejidal 
supervises  this  allocation  of  land  rights. 
In  several  ejidos  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  farmer  who  can  supply  the 
best  bribe,  or  is  otherwise  on  good  terms 
with  the  local  politico,  has  best  access  to 
good  and  plentiful  land.  Some  ejidatarios 
are  getting  the  right  to  use  30  to  40  hec- 
tares, while  others  have  been  reduced  to 
four  or  less,  and  in  frequent  cases,  none  at 
all.  Some  favored  farmers  derive  enough 
profit  to  buy  still  more  land  in  the  peque- 
hos  propiedades,  with  the  result  that  they 
are  both  ejidatario  and  private  owner  at 
the  same  time.  As  a  result,  many  farmers 
who  in  theory  are  ejidatarios  are  spending 
part  or  all  of  their  time  as  hired  labor  for 
their  neighbors  who  are  in  better  position. 
The  minimum  legal  wage  for  such  labor  is 
5  pesos  a  day  (about  58  cents,  U.  S.  cur- 
rency at  the  1949  exchange  rate).  There  is 
constantly  recurring  evidence  that  con- 
siderable bitterness  has  arisen  from  this 
unequal  distribution.  For  example,  some 
of  the  people  in  the  superior  positions  carry 
pistols,  or  otherwise  arrange  for  their  pro- 
tection as  they  fear  a  disaffected  neighbor 
will  forget  his  usual  restraint  during  a 
drunken  bout.  In  fact,  the  local  president 
of  the  comisariado  ejidal  of  Cafiada  del 
Tabaco  met  his  death  in  just  this  fashion 
in  the  spring  of  1950. 

The  ejido  officials  themselves  are  in  the 
best  position  of  all.  It  is  said  that  in  one 
ejido  of  700  population,  the  president  con- 
trols 100  hectares,  or  247  acres.  The  presi- 
dent of  another  ejido  is  building  a  nice 
house  of  his  own  in  Santiago. 

In  this  process  of  abuse  the  school  parcel 
has,  more  frequently  than  not,  gone  to 
benefit  some  influential  private  farmer 
rather  than  the  school  children. 

The  profit  to  be  expected  from  one  hec- 
tare of  corn  is  roughly  500-700  pesos.  But 
1300  to  1500  pesos  profit  can  be  obtained 
per  hectare  if  tobacco  is  raised.  Naturally 
the  farmer  wants  to  plant  tobacco,  at  least 
in  part.  But  because  of  the  corn  shortage 
in  the  nation,  the  state  government  has 
decided  to  make  Nayarit  a  great  corn  pro- 
ducing state.  One  suspects  that  this  is  more 
to  gain  prestige  in  national  politics  then  to 
satisfy  patriotic  drives.  Therefore  ejido 
credit  is  so  manipulated  that  the  local 
farmer  can  get  it  only  if  he  plants  corn,  re- 


gardless of  the  fact  that  he  can  make  but 
one  half  the  profit.  The  state  advocates  the 
use  of  hybrid  corn  and  fertilizer  which  by 
increasing  per-hectare  production  would 
reduce  this  income  discrepancy. 

Perhaps  a  more  important  limiting  factor 
in  tobacco  production  is  the  fact  that  the 
Mexico  City  company  which  buys  tobacco 
from  the  local  company  contracts  for  only 
a  specified  amount  of  tobacco  each  year. 
Therefore  the  local  company  can  make 
only  a  limited  number  of  contracts  with 
valley  farmers.  The  company  tends  to  re- 
new contracts  with  farmers  who  have 
worked  out  well  in  past  years,  so  the  best 
form  of  land  exploitation  is  limited  to 
about  10%  of  the  farmers,  those  who  have 
the  good  fortune  of  having  contracts  with 
the  company.  Some  others  plant  tobacco 
on  their  own  account  and  take  chances  both 
as  to  technical  procedures  in  raising  the 
crop  and  in  the  market.  When  the  tobacco 
company  makes  a  contract  with  the  farmer 
it  assumes  responsibilities  of  giving  credit, 
providing  technical  direction,  supervising 
cutting  in  the  field,  and  transportation.  For 
the  farmer  this  guarantees  a  return  on  his 
labor,  and  the  reputation  for  honesty  in  its 
operations  makes  the  tobacco  company  a 
preferred  agency  with  which  to  do  busi- 
ness. 

For  the  majority  of  ejido  farmers  the 
matter  of  credit  is  a  serious  one.  At  the 
beginning  of  a  planting  season  few  campe- 
sinos  have  the  capital  at  hand  to  finance 
the  acquisition  of  seed  and  supplies,  and 
frequently  not  enough  to  supply  their  fam- 
ilies with  basic  necessities  until  harvest 
time.  Perpetual  poverty  and  mismanage- 
ment of  funds  combine  to  create  this  situa- 
tion. Therefore  most  farmers  need  to  find 
someone  who  will  finance  their  crop.  This 
condition  is  theoretically  provided  for  in 
national  agrarian  legislation  but  local  facil- 
ities have  never  been  organized  to  the  point 
that  the  person  needing  credit  can  obtain 
it  through  the  most  advantageous  legal 
channels.  This  money  for  credit  is  then 
administered  through  local  commercial 
houses  which  have  the  resources  to  guar- 
antee the  investment  and  which  often  are 
lending  their  own  money  to  farmers  at  the 
same  time.  The  ejidatario  has  to  get  one 
of  these  businessmen  to  be  his  patron  or 
backer  each  season.  Usually  a  given  ejido 
is  more  or  less  controlled  by  the  company 
or  commercial  house  tacitly  assigned  that 
part  of  the  valley.  This  places  the  campe- 
sino  at  a  disadvantage  for  he  must  sell  his 
crop  to  his  patron,  and  is  usually  at  his 
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mercy  as  to  rates  of  interest,  deductions  for 
transportation,  costs  of  handling,  and  so  on, 
until  the  actual  interest  amounts  to  25-30%. 
A  ton  of  corn  which  brings  an  official  price 
of  500  pesos  at  the  railroad  will  bring  only 
400  to  420  pesos  to  the  grower.  Thus  by  re- 
ceiving credit  the  grower  is  placed  at  a 
considerable  disadvantage  compared  to  the 
person  free  to  sell  where  the  price  is  best. 

Whether  he  gets  credit  or  not,  the  farmer 
must  sell  his  crop  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  of  Nayarit  despite  the  fact  that  his 
produce  is  worth  considerably  more  across 
the  state  line.  The  interstate  sale  of  pro- 
duce is  supervised  by  the  state  government 
to  its  advantage  but  to  the  distinct  dis- 
advantage of  the  farmer.  This  regulation  is 
strictly  enforced  by  highway  police  who 
prevent  the  passing  of  contraband  produce. 
The  situation  arouses  much  bitterness  in 
the  valley  and  reduces  confidence  in  any 
form  of  government  activity. 

Essential  to  an  understanding  of  valley 
economy  is  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion 
of  residents  of  the  ejido  communities  are 
not  ejidatarios,  i.  e.,  they  do  not  have  an 
established  right  to  participate  in  the  sys- 
tem. In  some  cases  this  is  a  result  of  faulty 
ejido  organization,  but  more  often  it  is  due 
to  recent  arrivals  who  prefer  the  status  of 
hired  labor  in  the  valley  to  their  lot  in  the 
communities  of  the  central  plateau  from 
which  they  came.  Sometimes  these  settlers 
make  up  the  majority  of  the  village.  In  Las 
Iguanas  for  example,  among  79  families 
there  are  less  than  30  ejidatarios.  Hence 
the  term  "ejido  village"  is  misleading,  for 
village  society  does  not  exactly  fit  into 
the  mold  implied  by  the  ejido  institution. 

Farming  Methods  and  Organization 

The  agricultural  activity  which  first  at- 
tracts the  visitor's  attention  is  the  produc- 
tion of  tobacco,  a  winter  crop.  During  Sep- 
tember the  seeds  are  planted  in  seeding 
beds  while  the  soil  is  prepared,  and  the 
stalks  of  the  previous  year  burned  off  to 
prevent  the  carryover  of  plant  disease  to 
the  next  year.  The  plants  are  set  out  in 
December,  and  carefully  watered  and  cul- 
tivated until  the  following  March  when 
cuttings  are  made  in  the  fields.  The  poorer 
leaf  is  sun  dried  on  racks  in  the  field.  The 
better  leaf  is  cut  and  transported  during 
April  and  May  to  Santiago  or  El  Nuevo 
where  it  is  sorted,  flue  cured  in  large  tobac- 
co kilns,  packed,  and  sent  to  the  tobac- 
co factories  in  Mexico  City. 

The  companies  employ  a  large  number 
of  women  at  times  when  most  labor  is 


needed.  They  don  slacks  and  work  in  gangs 
in  all  phases  of  the  work,  but  principally 
in  cutting  in  the  field  and  sorting  at  the 
tobacco  centers  in  Santiago.  Women  are 
paid  according  to  their  production,  and 
may  earn  from  50  to  120  pesos  ($6.00  to 
$14.00  U.  S.  in  1949)  per  week.  The  record 
is  250  pesos  ($29.00)  by  an  expert  sorter. 
Many  local  women  as  well  as  outsiders 
from  Tepic  and  nearby  towns  do  this  sea- 
sonal work.  Neither  the  work  nor  the  men's 
attire  is  considered  immodest. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the 
tobacco  cycle  is  the  fact  that  the  farmer  is 
paid  for  his  entire  year's  work  at  one  time, 
usually  about  the  first  of  May.  The  more 
successful  farmer  may  get  four  to  five 
thousand  pesos  at  this  time  (460-580  dol- 
lars at  the  1949  exchange  rates) ,  with  some 
known  to  clear  up  to  22,000  pesos  on  one 
year's  crop.  This  paytime  coincides  with 
the  spring  fiesta  in  Santiago,  so  the  farm- 
er's capital  is  often  largely  spent  on  riotous 
living,  leaving  him  in  poor  financial  con- 
dition for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

In  both  tobacco  and  corn  production,  the 
Santiago  valley  boasts  more  farm  mechani- 
zation than  is  usual  in  many  agricultural 
communities  in  Mexico.  Few  use  oxen  as 
traction  animals;  horses  and  mules  are 
standard.  A  few  tractors  are  owned,  some 
by  enterprising  individuals  who  do  plow- 
ing on  a  contract  basis,  and  some  belonging 
to  farmers  who,  either  by  having  private 
land  or  more  than  their  share  of  ejido  land, 
are  able  to  buy  them.  Steel  single-blade 
plows  of  the  one-horse  variety  are  used, 
although  gang  plows  are  not  unknown.  The 
use  of  trucks  for  transport  is  the  most  de- 
veloped aspect  of  agricultural  mechaniza- 
tion. Some  are  owned  in  the  larger  villages 
(five  in  La  Trozada) ,  but  most  of  them 
belong  to  Santiago  business  firms. 

Except  for  the  somewhat  better  tools 
used,  corn  is  planted  and  harvested  in 
much  the  same  unscientific  manner  preva- 
lent in  other  parts  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  Seeds  are  not  selected,  nor  fer- 
tilizer used  by  most  ejidatarios.  Land  is 
prepared  and  the  lower  plots  planted  dur- 
ing late  October  or  early  November,  or 
whenever  the  rainy  season  declines  enough 
for  the  soil  to  be  tillable.  Harvest  comes  in 
the  spring,  and  accounts  for  the  major  por- 
tion of  corn  production  in  the  valley.  Beans 
are  usually  planted  along  with  corn.  Bana- 
nas are  raised  in  several  parts  of  the  val- 
ley, but  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  of 
the  manzano  type  (so  called  for  their 
apple-like    fiavor)    which    spoils    quickly 
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making  them  unfit  for  long  transport  and 
thus  unprofitable. 

Raising  of  livestock  is  another  facet  of 
the  agricultural  situation;  without  meat- 
packing plants,  however,  cattle,  hog  and 
poultry  production  is  mostly  for  local  con- 
sumption. Little  care  is  given  to  animals, 
for  disease  frequently  takes  a  large  portion 
of  the  herds,  and  the  farmer  feels  it  is 
not  profitable  to  feed  and  pamper  animals 
when  he  does  not  know  which  will  actually 
live  to  be  marketable.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  hogs,  which  climate  and  cholera 
combine  to  destroy  in  large  numbers  each 
season. 

Outside  the  town  of  Santiago  only  a  few 
men  pursue  occupations  apart  from  agri- 
culture. For  example,  in  La  Trozada,  one 
of  the  larger  ejido  villages  (1,300  people), 
two  men  were  full-time  merchants,  three 
or  four  operated  the  bars,  two  or  three 
were  tailors,  one  operated  a  soft-drink 
stand,  and  on  a  part-time  basis  there  were 
a  mechanic,  two  bakers  and  several  brick- 
makers.  Others,  particularly  in  times  when 
there  was  no  field  work,  worked  as  part- 
time  masons,  carpenters,  and  so  on.  In 
general  it  can  be  said  that  all  villagers 
are  farmers. 

Women  are  primarily  housewives,  and 
except  for  the  times  of  field  work  noted 
above,  any  other  occupation  is  rare.  Some 
may  do  sewing,  operate  a  small  shop,  cook 
for  transient  boarders,  or  dress  hair,  but 
such  activity  is  performed  in  their  own 
homes.  Some  women  are  recognized  as 
midwives,  a  few  as  prostitutes,  but  the  lat- 
ter are  mostly  confined  to  Santiago  at  least 
as  an  occupational  category.  A  very  few 
women  are  said  to  specialize  in  folk  medi- 
cine and  even  in  witchcraft.  School  teach- 
ers, while  specialists,  are  not  usually  native 
to  the  villages,  and  do  not  fit  into  ordinary 
community  categories. 

The  seasonal  nature  of  agriculture  makes 
for  great  variation  in  working  hours.  The 
summer  months  are  periods  of  compara- 
tive idleness  for  most  of  the  valley  (the 
lower  lands),  while  planting  and  harvest- 
ing seasons  call  for  long  hours  every  day. 

When  one  comes  to  the  question  of  the 
yearly  income  of  the  ejidatario  and  how 
far  it  goes  toward  supplying  his  needs,  no 
clear  picture  is  available,  although  Dr. 
Radvanyi's  research  may  result  in  some 
worthwhile  data.  It  has  been  reported  that 
in  1946  food  and  household  expenses^"  cost 
the  average  family  of  six  in  the  larger  eji- 
dos  1,860  pesos  a  year,  $380  U.  S.  at  the  ex- 

19.    Montero  Monteon,  1946. 


change  rate  of  that  date.  But  the  subsis- 
tence nature  of  agriculture  would  indicate 
that  most  of  this  sum  is  not  actually  paid 
out.  Also  the  picture  is  clouded  by  the  fact 
of  lump  payments  for  crops  rather  than 
regular  income,  and  the  complication  of 
credit  payments  and  other  expenses  inci- 
dent to  producing  a  crop. 

We  can  best  approximate  income  by 
combining  impressions  gained  from  in- 
formants with  calculation  of  crop  produc- 
tion and  value.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
ejidatario  typically  has  two  hectares  in 
corn  and  two  in  tobacco.  From  the  two 
plantings  he  would  raise  produce  worth 
5,280  and  2,500  pesos  respectively,  of  which 
2,640  and  1,500  pesos  would  be  profit:  4,140 
pesos  a  year.  Adding  income  from  beans, 
livestock,  or  occasional  day  labor,  a  figure 
of  5,000  pesos  a  year,  or  580  dollars  (1949) 
might  be  typical.  For  the  person  that  does 
not  own  land  the  possibilities  are  much 
reduced.  He  receives  six  pesos  for  a  tarea 
or  day's  task.  Some  workers  can  do  more 
than  one  a  day,  so  that  counting  days  when 
there  is  no  work  one  might  say  that  he 
averages  six  pesos  a  day  during  most  of  the 
year  or  about  300  days.  This  means  an  in- 
come of  1,800  to  2,000  pesos  a  year,  possibly 
a  little  more  if  he  owns  some  livestock  of 
his  own  or  is  able  to  plant  a  small  plot  as  a 
garden.  Let  us  say  that  an  equivalent  of 
220  dollars  would  be  available  to  support 
the  family.  For  those  who  have  larger  to- 
bacco contracts,  have  ejido  parcels  in  the 
names  of  several  members  of  a  single  fam- 
ily, or  own  private  land,  incomes  may  well 
be  higher.  Between  1,800  and  6,000  pesos  of 
profit  a  year  is  probably  fairly  accurate, 
however.  Whatever  the  income,  it  is  com- 
mon experience  that  much  is  lost  in  care- 
less spending,  including  large  amounts  on 
alcoholic  beverages,  and  that  during  most 
of  the  year  the  villager  has  not  saved 
enough  money  to  take  care  of  sickness  or 
other  emergencies. 

Houses  and  Household  Equipment 

The  basic  family  unit  in  the  rural  com- 
munity is  located  on  a  solar,  a  lot  60  to  80 
feet  square,  enclosed  by  a  barbed-wire  or 
palm  log  fence,  situated  with  little  regard 
for  street  design.  The  lot  contains  little 
more  than  a  few  trees  and  bushes,  scattered 
tools,  a  platform  for  washing  clothes,  per- 
haps a  small  tool  shed,  the  house  and  vari- 
ous animals.  Some  may  have  an  open  well. 
Nearly  all  the  ejido  people  live  in  crude 
chozas,  huts  of  one  or  two  rooms.  The  floor 
is  the  earth  itself;  the  house  frame  consists 
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of  mainposts  with  notched  or  forked  ends 
supporting  pole  plates  and  rafters.  No 
nails  are  needed.  The  walls  are  palm 
trunks,  or  less  substantial  upright  sticks 
and  poles,  and  the  roof  is  thatched  with  a 
palm  called  palapa,  the  cheapest  material, 
or  palmera,  a  better  quality  palm.  Which- 
ever is  used,  the  roofs  are  soon  clogged 
with  dust  and  smoke.  Some  people  hang 
nets  over  their  beds  to  prevent  scorpions 
from  falling  on  them.  The  door  is  the  only 
opening  except  a  space  under  the  gable 
to  let  smoke  escape.  A  whole  house  costs 
350  to  600  pesos  (40-70  dollars  U.S.  cur- 
rency in  1949)  if  all  material  has  to  be 
bought,  less  if  material  is  already  available. 
Two  men  can  construct  a  house  in  a  week. 

Furnishings  are  simple.  Bedroom,  or 
bed-end  of  the  single  room,  also  serves  as 
living  room.  Beds  (usually  only  one  or 
two,  not  enough  for  the  whole  family)  are 
made  of  either  canvas  or  rope  woven  over 
a  wooden  frame.  In  the  latter  case  a  woven 
mat,  petate,  is  spread  over  it.  Few  blankets 
are  needed.  There  are  usually  a  crude 
dresser  or  soap  box  for  keeping  extra  be- 
longings, several  stools  made  of  woven 
bamboo  (cost  2  pesos  each)  and  a  chair  or 
two,  also  with  a  palm  seat  (4  pesos) ,  and 
often  a  baby's  cradle  which  swings  from  a 
rafter.  Pictures  of  saints,  calendars,  and 
varied  ornaments  hang  from  the  walls.  A 
picture  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  is  near- 
ly universal.  Odd  tools,  seed  corn,  animal 
hides,  and  so  on,  may  also  hang  from  the 
wall,  besides  bird  cages,  and  a  swinging 
tray  for  storing  leftover  food  where  ani- 
mals cannot  get  to  it.  The  kitchen  end 
always  contains  a  pretil,  a  mud  and  brick 
platform  on  which  are  placed  the  metate 
for  grinding  corn,  the  fire,  and  a  clay  grid- 
dle (comal)  for  heating  tortillas.  Wooden 
boxes  may  serve  as  dish  cupboards  for  a 
few  glazed  china  cups  and  plates,  several 
earthen  cooking  dishes,  and  a  few  wooden 
and  metal  spoons.  Empty  five-gallon  oil 
or  lard  cans,  purchased  at  the  Santiago 
market,  serve  as  containers  for  carrying 
water,  or  for  soaking  corn  in  limewater 
prior  to  the  making  of  masa  for  tortillas. 
Some  families  have  a  hand  grinder  for 
corn,  mounted  on  a  post  set  into  the  earth 
floor,  but  the  appearance  of  power-driven 
grist  mills  in  many  of  the  villages  is  mak- 
ing this  equipment  obsolete. 

Variation  in  house  furnishing  is  general, 
but  houses  with  such  features  as  concrete 
floors,  brick  walls,  and  clothes  closets  are 
few. 


Food  and  Clothing 

Food  and  food  preparation  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  Mex- 
ico.-" Diet  is  based  on  corn  prepared  in  the 
form  of  tortillas,  atole,  tamales,  elotes,  and 
so  on,  and  on  beans  and  meat.  The  last, 
including  fish  and  sea  foods,  is  more  abun- 
dant here  than  in  other  parts.  Chili  peppers 
are  used  somewhat  less  frequently  than  in 
the  highlands.  Milk  is  used  to  some  extent; 
rather  than  being  served  in  cafe  con  leche 
as  is  the  case  on  the  southern  Mexican 
plateau,  it  is  boiled  and  cooled,  and  served 
with  fried  banana,  particularly  as  a  light 
supper  dish.  Pozole,  made  of  raw  cabbage, 
hominy  and  chicken  or  pork,  is  frequently 
served  as  a  good  "company"  dish,  and  is 
preferred  for  parties  and  celebrations.-'' 

The  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
particularly  beer,  is  unusually  high  in  the 
area.  Sale  of  strong  beverages  in  the  vil- 
lages is  supposedly  prohibited  by  law,  but 
it  is  readily  obtainable  in  all  parts,  particu- 
larly tequila.  There  is  also  a  large  demand 
for  bottled  soft  drinks,  including  such 
familiar  brands  as  Coca  Cola,  Orange 
Crush,  and  Canada  Dry.  A  cheaper  car- 
bonated drink  is  bottled  in  Santiago  and 
widely  distributed.  The  operation  of  an 
ice  plant  in  Santiago  greatly  favors  the 
commerce  in  bottled  beverages.  Ice  cream 
is  sold  in  Santiago  and  some  of  the  larger 
villages,  along  with  fruit-flavored  ice,  and 
the  never-ending  supply  of  paletas,  the 
Mexican  counterpart  of  the  American 
"popsicle." 

Many  valley  people,  especially  those  of 
Santiago,  are  aware  of  the  contamination 
of  water,  so  there  is  a  good  sale  for  rela- 
tively purer  water  delivered  door  to  door 
in  a  horse-drawn  water  wagon,  or  in  glass 
bottles  in  Santiago.  Ice  water  is  sold 
flavored  with  various  fruit  juices  at  all 
places  where  potential  customers  gather, 
although  this  is  not  as  established  in  the 
villages  as  in  Santiago. 

Clothing  is  essentially  European  in  style, 
with  such  usual  Mexican  elaborations  as 
the  sombrero  and  rebozo  shawl.  The  famil- 
iar farmer  attire  of  calzones,  a  white 
pajama-like  outfit,  is  used  by  the  poorer 
men  and  boys  when  working.  Perhaps  the 
only  item  of  attire  typical  to  the  area  is  a 
type  of  thin  leather  huarache  (sandal) 
which  is  very  suitable  for  hot  climate  and 
stoneless  soil.  Shoes  are  a  symbol  of  pres- 

20.  For  a  short  summary,  see  Toor,  1947,  10-20. 

21.  Pozole  is  used  frequently  in  other  parts  of  Mexico. 
Foster  refers  to  it  as  exclusively  a  fiesta  or  celebration 
dish.   Foster,  1948,  passim. 
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tige,  especially  the  over-the-ankle  boot,  and 
are  worn  if  they  can  be  afforded  regardless 
of  climatic  deterrants.  Poorer  women  go 
barefoot,  as  do  children. 

The  Singer  sewing  machine  is  found  in 
most  of  the  better  homes  in  Santiago,  and 
in  some  of  the  larger  villages.  Many  local 
women  are  proficient  in  making  simple 
clothing,  although  few  know  the  art  of 
using  dress  patterns.  Santiago  abounds 
with  shops  which  sell  yard  goods  of  all 
kinds. 

Social  Organization,  the  Community 

Without  doubt  the  most  important  in- 
dividual in  the  ejido  village  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  comisariado  ejidal,  for  he  is  in  a 
position  where  his  wishes  most  affect  the 
well-being  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 
He  can  control  land  rights  and  transact 
ejido  business,  so  the  man  who  wishes  to 
keep  ahead  must  cultivate  the  good  will  of 
this  man,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  of  the 
other  officials  of  the  ejido  who  hold  their 
posts  more  by  appointment  as  political 
reward  than  by  popular  acclaim,  the  agra- 
rian codes  notwithstanding.  Another  in- 
fluential official  in  the  village  is  the  dele- 
gado  municipal,  or  municipal  representa- 
tive in  the  village,  responsible  to  the  muni- 
cipal authority  in  Santiago.  He  is  theoreti- 
cally the  most  concerned  with  civil  affairs 
in  general,  while  the  president  of  the  comi- 
sariado ejidal  is  connected  with  the  all- 
important  land  administration.  Both  can 
see  that  their  orders  are  carried  out  by 
resort  to  rural  deputy  police. 

However,  these  leaders  cannot  be  con- 
sidered "real"  or  "natural"  leaders  of  the 
community.  They  gain  their  post  by  politi- 
cal activity  in  most  cases,  and  not  neces- 
sarily by  the  acclaim  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. They  represent  formal  law,  which, 
while  understood  and  obeyed  as  a  point  of 
expediency,  is  not  a  part  of  traditional 
natural  community  processes.  No  high 
value  is  placed  upon  formal  law  and 
authority.  If,  for  example,  an  officer  of 
the  law  kills  a  drunk  who  resists  arrest, 
that  officer  is  fair  game  for  revenge  by  the 
family  of  the  deceased,  and  his  identity 
with  the  law  is  not  considered  sufficient 
excuse  for  the  act.  Law  is  something  to  be 
avoided  or  dealt  with  as  painlessly  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  one  of  the  villages  a  son  of  an  established 
family  was  accused  of  rape.  The  girl's  family 
demanded  that  he  either  marry  her  or  pay 
3,000  pesos  in  settlement.    As  neither  of  these 


alternatives  was  accepted,  the  law  was  called 
in,  and  the  son  sent  to  jail.  It  was  the  feeling  of 
the  boy's  family  that  a  less  expensive  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  with  the  law  official  once 
the  son  was  in  jail,  than  with  the  girl  and  her 
family.  This  was  the  case.  According  to  the 
boy's  father  1,500  pesos  were  paid  to  an  official 
in  the  state  government,  and  release  was 
secured.  No  stigma  was  attached  to  the  son's 
exploit  with  the  law;  in  fact,  his  father  proudly 
introduced  him  to  a  newcomer,  announcing  that 
the  son  had  just  returned  from  jail. 

Certainly  the  idea  of  duty  to  the  state, 
or  obligation  to  state  authority,  is  not  an 
integrating  factor  in  village  life. 

This  negative  attitude  toward  formal  law 
will  not  be  surprising  to  one  acquainted 
with  the  social  structure  of  modern  Span- 
ish American  villages:  typically  featuring 
a  group  of  informal  village  leaders  who  are 
heads  of  outstanding  families  of  high 
reputation,  old  men,  and  trusted  neighbors. 
Yet  this  pattern  seems  to  be  very  poorly 
defined  in  the  villages  of  the  valley  com- 
pared with  other  parts  of  Mexico.  The 
council  of  old  men  (consejos  de  ancianos) 
is  not  known  here.  It  is  more  common  to 
find  natural  leaders  of  certain  groups  with- 
in the  village,  than  leaders  who  are  recog- 
nized by  the  whole  ejido  community. 

The  crux  of  this  matter  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  relatively  little  psychological 
sense  of  community  in  the  valley  villages. 
While  most  Mexican  communities  have 
been  in  existence  with  the  same  land, 
family  names,  and  common  experience  for 
generations  or  centuries,  the  villages  in 
this  area  are  very  new.  People  come  from 
diverse  origins  and  diverse  community 
positions  to  find  themselves  mixed  together 
in  these  rapidly  developing  settlements. 
The  question  "Where  are  you  from?"  is 
answered  more  often  with  the  name  of 
some  village  in  Jalisco  or  Sinaloa  than  the 
name  of  an  ejido  village  in  the  valley.  In 
cases  where  the  immigrants  have  come 
from  the  same  mother  village  and  have 
settled  together  in  a  new  ejido,  some  carry- 
over of  psychological  sense  of  community 
is  maintained,  but  in  general  we  have  here 
a  form  of  community  disorganization, 
Mexican  style.  There  are  few  established 
families,  no  priest  (outside  Santiago) ,  few 
villages  with  even  a  small  church,  no  time- 
honored  traditions,  no  strong  consensus  of 
opinion  or  strong  community  censure  for 
disapproved  behavior.  Some  people  are 
living  in  the  valley  with  no  close  relatives 
near  them  —  unusual  in  Mexico.  An  illus- 
tration to  the  point  would  be  the  case  in 
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Amapa:  A  man  too  old  and  sick  to  work 
was  barely  existing  in  the  solitude  of  one 
of  the  worst  huts  in  the  community.  No 
one  even  took  responsibility  for  his  food. 
He  had  no  sons  or  relatives  to  help  him,  a 
frightening  prospect  in  a  society  where  so 
much  security  is  normally  derived  from  the 
family. 

In  the  municipio  as  a  whole  there  are  two 
separate  frameworks  for  defining  social 
stratification.  In  Santiago  itself  a  part  of 
the  population  considers  urban  standards 
and  some  American  criteria,  such  as 
material  possession  and  wealth,  as  deter- 
minants of  high  prestige.  This  group  looks 
to  Tepic  and  Guadalajara  for  standards 
of  behavior.  While  this  basis  of  judgment 
is  probably  in  the  background  for  most 
valley  people,  a  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Santiago  and  practically  all  of  the 
ejido  people  abide  by  the  time-honored 
humanistic  values  which  distinguish  peo- 
ple in  the  eyes  of  their  neighbors.  They 
esteem  the  modest,  honorable  woman  who 
keeps  a  good  house,  cooks  well,  is  mother 
of  a  large  family,  and  is  congenial  to  other 
women  in  the  community.  The  village  gives 
social  approval  to  the  man  who  is  hard- 
working and  skilled,  is  father  of  a  large 
family,  cares  well  for  his  family  within 
the  limits  of  his  resources,  practices  the 
social  niceties,  is  macho,  (excels  in  manly 
qualities  of  virility  and  defense  of  personal 
honor) ,  and  is  generous  and  simpdtico  (has 
a  pleasing  personality).  Sexual  promis- 
cuity does  not  detract  from  his  prestige,  in 
fact  it  more  likely  enhances  it.  Frequent 
drunkenness  is  not  frowned  upon  as  long  as 
the  family  is  cared  for,  and  provided  the 
individual  is  not  vulgar,  abusive  and  ob- 
scene while  drunk. 

Socially  approved  behavior  seems  to  be 
similar  to  that  of  other  parts  of  rural  Mex- 
ico. However,  some  exceptions  and  varia- 
tions may  be  noted.  Smoking  by  women 
in  the  valley  is  not  strongly  censured,  and 
is  a  fairly  common  practice  of  adult  women 
in  the  privacy  of  their  homes.  Less  prestige 
is  derived  from  belonging  to  high  status 
families,  as  family  traditions  frequently 
are  rooted  in  other  localities,  so  in  the  val- 
ley all  families  tend  to  start  on  an  equal 
basis.  People  who  try  to  maintain  the 
status  of  a  high-prestige  family  when  they 
have  no  respected  relatives  in  the  valley 
are  considered  proud,  and  are  disliked  by 
their  neighbors.  Women  and  girls  who 
break  sex  mores  are  more  mildly  disap- 
proved of  than  in  more  tradition-oriented 
areas;  they  often  hold  a  special  status  of 


their  own,  lower  than  that  of  more  correct 
women,  but  accepted  in  the  community. 
Men  are  permitted  greater  neglect  of  the 
home,  and  more  trips  to  vice  centers  of 
Santiago  without  social  disapproval  than 
would  be  the  case  in  many  places.  Also 
indifference  to  church  obligations  is  taken 
more  casually.  All  this  reflects  a  lack  of 
the  strong  web  of  interpersonal  relation- 
ships so  characteristic  of  other  modern 
Spanish  American  communities. 

Schools 

With  the  establishment  of  the  ejidos  in 
the  valley,  the  federal  government  also 
undertook  the  responsibility  of  establish- 
ing schools  in  the  villages  to  add  to  the 
facilities  of  the  state-supported  schools  al- 
ready in  Santiago.  Schools  were  theoreti- 
cally established,  although  buildings  were 
not  always  made  available,  or  equipment 
adequately  supplied.  By  1946,  a  survey 
made  in  the  central  part  of  the  municipio-^ 
indicated  that  among  twelve  villages,  four 
had  no  school  building  at  all,  only  two  had 
toilets,  and  these  in  bad  condition,  only 
four  had  blackboard  space,  and  only  five 
were  constructed  of  brick  with  tile  roof. 
The  rest  were  partial  adaptations  of  palm 
log  and  thatch. 

All  twelve  villages  had  a  parcel  of  four 
hectares  of  land  designated  as  school  prop- 
erty, but  in  only  two  were  the  parcels  be- 
ing used  for  the  school.  In  the  rest  they 
were  being  rented  or  lent  to  private  indi- 
viduals with  no  financial  return  to  the 
school. 

Teachers  had  little  training,  often  no 
more  than  six  years  of  school  themselves, 
and  they  had  no  supervision  or  encourage- 
ment. Subject  material  taught  in  the 
schools  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  first 
adapted  for  city  school  children  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  was  largely  un- 
related to  the  interest  or  experience  of  vil- 
lage children.  School  attendance  was  ir- 
regular; in  the  months  of  March,  April  and 
May  the  schools  were  practically  deserted 
as  children  helped  their  families  in  the 
fields. 

Although  in  poor  condition,  in  many  vil- 
lages the  school  was  the  center  of  social 
life.  All  community  gatherings  were  held 
there  or  in  the  building  of  the  comisariado 
ejidal.  There  is  no  indication  of  opposition 
to  government  schools  as  has  been  the  case 
in  some  areas,  but  there  was  much  apathy. 
By  1949  a  rural  culture  mission  had  stimu- 

22.    Montero  Monteon,  1946. 
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lated  some  improvement  in  school  facili- 
ties. Several  new  schools  were  under  con- 
struction, but  the  situation  was  essentially 
the  same. 

Some  recent  statistics,  while  correspond- 
ing to  a  school  year  later  than  1949  (actual- 
ly 1951-52),  give  the  approximate  condition 
of  school  operation  at  the  start  of  the  pro- 
ject although  they  reflect  a  marked  in- 
crease of  interest  in  schools  over  that  of 
1949.  In  the  rural  zone  where  the  Pilot 
Project  worked,  28  schools  with  an  average 
attendance  of  ninety-two,  operated  with  83 
teachers.  This  indicates  that  an  average 
school  would  have  three  teachers.  Of  the 
teaching  personnel,  thirty-four  had  grade 
school  training  only.  Another  thirty-four 
had  some  form  of  secondary  school,  pos- 
sibly some  normal  school  training.  Only 
fifteen  had  teaching  certificates. 

In  the  rural  zone  a  careful  census  indi- 
cated that  there  were  4,267  children  of 
school  age,  of  which  83%  or  3,536  were  ac- 
tually enrolled.  Of  those  enrolled,  the 
average  absences  amounted  to  19%  giving 
an  average  attendance  of  only  2,767,  or 
65%  of  the  children  of  school  age.  But 
during  the  year  505  children  dropped  out 
and  another  322  did  not  take  final  exami- 
nations. Of  those  that  did,  619  students 
failed  their  course.  The  net  result  was  that 
only  2,090  children  passed  a  school  course 
that  year,  or  49%  of  the  children  of  school 
age. 

Further  evaluation  of  the  school  pro- 
gram is  provided  by  the  total  attendance 
records  in  the  several  grades.  No  school 
offers  more  than  six  grades  and  only  two 
schools  do  that.  The  averages  for  the  first 
to  sixth  grade  are  1,393,  624,  488,  163,  80,  19. 
It  is  obvious  that  few  children  get  very  far 
in  their  education;  just  about  half  of  all 
children  in  school  are  in  the  first  grade. 

The  total  money  spent  on  upkeep  of  the 
28  schools  that  year  was  50,286  pesos  (5,820 
dollars) . 

Family  Organization 

Family  units  often  include  grandparents, 
uncles  or  aunts,  cousins  or  other  relatives 
besides  children  and  parents.  The  family 
is  an  economic  unit,  with  the  usual  separa- 
tion of  tasks  except  in  times  of  heavy 
work  when  women  may  work  in  the  fields 
along  with  the  men.  In  the  home  the 
father  is  the  authority,  takes  notice  of  all 
the  activities  of  the  rest  of  the  family  and 
conducts  family  business.  He  does  not  en- 
gage in  housework  except  to  do  some  of 
the  marketing  in  Santiago  as  he  is  the  one 


to  make  such  trips.  Children  over  the  age 
of  12  are  expected  to  take  over  their  share 
of  the  work  in  the  field  or  house. 

Seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  high  class 
Mexican  society,  there  is  an  unusually  high 
percentage  of  "free  union"  conjugal  units 
in  the  valley,  said  to  be  as  high  as  40%  of 
all  marriages.-'  The  frequency  varies  from 
a  low  in  the  larger,  better  organized  vil- 
lages, to  a  high  in  the  smaller  ones  such 
as  Pantano  Grande  where  it  is  said  that 
legal  or  church  marriage  is  very  rare.  Free 
unions  are  often  legalized  after  a  time,  but 
it  is  apparent  that  the  widespread  condi- 
tion of  free  union  in  the  context  of  Mexican 
culture  results  in  greatly  reduced  family 
stability.  Desertion  and  remarriages  are 
frequent.  In  some  cases  women  have  had 
to  take  over  the  family  leadership,  and 
some  are  even  registered  as  ejidatarios  and 
administer  their  own  agricultural  work. 
Of  the  legalized  marriages,  40%  are  also 
married  by  the  church.  Thus  only  about 
one  in  four  marriages  has  religious  sanc- 
tion according  to  these  reports  of  teachers 
and  social  workers. 

Cases  of  family  irregularities  do  not 
shock  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  fol- 
lowing case  is  an  illustration: 

While  going  over  kinship  classifications  in 
their  classes,  the  teachers  in  Canada  del  Tabaco 
discovered  that  six  children  in  the  room  claimed 
to  be  cousins  and  siblings  at  the  same  time. 
Investigation  revealed  that  a  man  of  the  village 
had  18  children  by  three  women,  two  still  living. 
His  first  wife  died,  and  he  married  her  sister, 
which  explains  the  cousin-brother  confusion. 
Later  he  established  a  free  union  with  another 
woman  whom  he  maintains  in  a  separate  house. 
It  is  reported  that  the  two  surviving  wives  are 
the  best  of  friends,  help  each  other,  care  for  the 
various  children  indiscriminately.  They  do 
shopping  for  each  other  and  borrow  food  items. 
The  children  feel  no  apparent  embarrassment  in 
the  situation,  and  the  community  is  not  dis- 
turbed.-* 

Life  Cycle 

Birth  is  characteristically  presided  over 
by  a  midwife  in  the  home  of  the  expectant 
mother.  Midwives  have  no  sanitary  train- 
ing of  any  kind,  and  their  ignorance  en- 
dangers the  lives  of  both  mother  and  infant 
on  each  occasion.  They  use  various  types 
of  folk  medicine  as  well  as  methods  of 
speeding  labor  that  are  quite  contrary  to 

23.  Ibid. 

24.  Taken  from  an  account  related  by  a  teacher  of  the 
Canada  del  Tabaco  school. 
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modern  medical  practice;  for  instance,  in 
one  case  in  Pantano  Grande  on  which  full 
descriptive  data  were  available,  the  mother 
in  labor  was  thoroughly  shaken  in  a  blan- 
ket to  facilitate  movement  of  the  foetus. 
The  midwife  charges  30  pesos  if  the  infant 
is  a  male,  25  if  a  girl.  She  stays  four  days 
for  this  price. 

The  mother  is  not  permitted  to  bathe  for 
two  weeks  after  the  birth.  Birth  is  con- 
sidered to  be  safer  if  proper  charms  are 
bought  in  the  market,  and  candles  burned 
to  the  correct  saints  at  the  church  in  Santi- 
ago. If  the  infant  survives  the  first  few 
days,  he  still  has  to  face  many  survival  haz- 
ards. Although  medical  science  is  con- 
sidered acceptable,  it  is  not  often  resorted 
to  unless  the  case  is  serious.  There  is  rela- 
tively little  belief  in  witchcraft,  but  most 
of  the  people  use  folk  medicine  at  some 
time. 

Marriage  takes  place  at  an  early  age. 
Most  girls  are  married  by  late  adolescence, 
either  legally,  or  more  often  by  being  "car- 
ried off."  Courting  practices  are  similar  to 
those  in  the  rest  of  Mexico  in  theory  at 
least,  except  for  the  informality  of  the  mar- 
riage itself. 

Customs  surrounding  death  appear  to  be 
similar  to  those  common  in  modern  mestizo 
America.  For  the  most  part  only  the  larger 
ejido  communities  have  cemeteries,  so 
many  villages  of  the  valley  use  the  munici- 
pal panteon  at  the  edge  of  Santiago,  Sen- 
tispac,  or  El  Nuevo. 

Recreation 

By  far  the  most  important  aspect  of  or- 
ganized recreation  is  the  wide  range  of 
facilities  in  Santiago.  Cantinas  with  bil- 
liards abound,  a  vice  section  with  licensed 
prostitutes  as  dancing  partners  operates 
openly  and  profitably.  Practically  all  can- 
tinas have  music  from  automatic  record 
players.  Two  movies  give  nightly  show- 
ings; many  shops  have  radios.  In  May  the 
regional  fiesta  of  the  Ascension  del  Seiior 
is  held  there.  On  public  holidays  there  are 
parades  and  speeches.  Organized  baseball 
games  take  place  there  on  Sunday  after- 
noons. Whether  the  villager  comes  to  town 
in  search  of  pleasure,  or  for  business,  urban 
recreation  offers  a  break  in  the  routine  of 
village  life. 

Recreation  in  the  villages  is  a  complete 
contrast.  Except  for  cantinas  in  the  larger 
villages,  with  an  occasional  gasoline-pow- 
ered light  plant  and  record  player,  there  is 
practically  no  regular  diversion  other  than 


visiting  and  chatting  with  friends.  There 
are  no  newspapers,  books,  or  radios.  There 
are  no  formal  plazas  where  one  can  expect 
to  meet  friends,  although  most  villages 
have  a  particular  meeting  place  where  men 
gather  to  loaf,  e.  g.  in  the  shade  of  a  large, 
centrally  located  tree  in  Amapa,  or  the 
corner  by  the  cantina  in  La  Trozada. 

Informal  recreation  includes  some  base- 
ball, of  which  village  men  are  very  fond, 
and  basketball  introduced  by  the  schools, 
but  rarely  played  because  of  lack  of  equip- 
ment. Hunting  is  an  occasional  diversion 
for  some  men  in  times  when  work  is  slack. 

Larger  ejidos  have  fairly  regular  dances 
with  music  supplied  by  a  low  quality  am- 
plifier. Such  is  the  case  in  Sentispac  where 
in  a  large  patio,  with  the  ground  as  dance 
floor,  couples  dance  three  numbers  for  25 
centavos.  As  many  as  two  hundred  maj^  at- 
tend, nine-tenths  of  them  men.  A  few  older 
women  sit  around  the  edges  as  chaperones, 
but  although  the  dance  is  considered  de- 
cent, most  respectable  women  are  not  per- 
mitted to  attend.  The  affair  is  informal,  no 
one  dresses  up  particularly.  Several  drunks 
collect  on  the  edges  of  the  group  and  add 
confusion  to  the  proceedings. 

Formal  recreation  in  the  villages  is  on  a 
few-times-in-a-year  basis  if  it  exists  at  all. 
The  most  important  village  fiestas  are  those 
on  the  day  of  the  xallage  saint,  if  the  village 
has  a  church  and  a  saint's  day.  This  is  ap- 
parently not  well  defined  in  many  of  the 
villages.  Such  fiestas  are  all-day  affairs 
featuring  bull  riding  in  the  afternoon  (for 
which  the  villages  maintain  a  bull  ring 
enclosed  by  a  high  palm  log  fence) ,  a  bar- 
becue in  the  evening,  and  a  dance  at  night. 
The  climax  of  the  day's  events  is  a  Castillo 
(fireworks  displaj') ,  the  cost  of  which  is 
contributed  by  the  villagers.  The  celebra- 
tion is  further  enhanced  by  vendors  and 
amusement  concessions  attracted  to  it.  Peo- 
ple come  from  all  the  neighboring  villages 
to  attend,  often  by  truck,  but  by  foot  if 
necessary.  Although  supposedly  religious 
in  character,  this  traditional  holiday  is 
characterized  more  by  secular  celebration, 
than  by  religious  rites.  The  fiestas  of  only 
the  larger  ejidos  are  of  real  importance. 
National  holidaj^s  are  celebrated  by  pa- 
rades, speeches  and  dances  in  Santiago, 
and  possibly  by  a  dance  in  some  of  the 
ejidos,  but  otherwise  pass  uneventfully. 

Occasional  private  dances  may  celebrate 
birthdays,  weddings,  and  so  on.  For  the 
most  part,  modern  Latin  American  jazz 
music  is  plaj^ed.  Typical  indigenous  dances 
are  confined  to  exhibition  in  public  pro- 
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grams.  Only  in  Santiago  are  professional 
dancers  brought  in  to  dance  in  the  church- 
yard during  fiestas. 

Occasionally  travelling  circos  and  carpas 
(small  circus  groups,  profane  acts,  and 
so  on)  and  movies  tour  the  villages.  Some 
people  go  on  outings  to  the  beaches,  but 
this  is  infrequent  considering  the  expanse 
of  beach  available.  Use  of  the  beach  in- 
creased after  a  road  to  the  ocean  was  com- 
pleted in  1948. 

Patterns  of  Thinking  in  the  Valley 

Although  the  citizens  of  the  valley  are 
of  various  origins,  their  patterns  of  think- 
ing are  still  basically  those  of  other  prac- 
titioners of  modern  Spanish  American  cul- 
ture, at  least  if  one  contrasts  it  to  other 
major  cultures  of  the  world.  Regional  sub- 
cultural  variations  would  seem  most  pro- 
nounced to  a  Mexican  from  another  part 
of  the  Republic;  he  would  tend  to  see  and 
amplify  differences  which  seem  only  a 
matter  of  degree  to  the  foreign  observer. 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  im- 
pressions of  the  Director  of  the  Pilot  Pro- 
ject. 

"Contact  with  nature  and  the  force  of  neces- 
sity mold  a  realistic  mind  in  the  man,  and 
concrete  modes  of  thought  not  at  all  inclined  to 
fantasy  or  to  wandering  abstractions.  Here  the 
farmer  prefers  the  thing  before  the  idea,  the 
act  to  the  proposal,  and  the  world  as  it  is  more 
than  the  world  as  it  should  be  which  always  ap- 
pears Utopian.  His  concept  of  life  is  candid;  his 
interests  limited  to  the  horizon  of  his  pre- 
occupations and  essential  tasks:  the  care  of  his 
plot  of  land,  the  care  of  his  children,  the  fight 
against  disease,  etc. 

"With  all  this  the  farmer  of  the  valley  is  not 
a  conservative;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  flexible  to 
changes  and  reforms.  The  Revolution,  to  which 
he  owes  all  of  his  present  economic  well  being 
and  his  civil  dignity,  has  left  him  favorably  dis- 
posed to  put  its  principles  into  practice. 

"Suspicious  at  first,  he  soon  presents  his  con- 
fidence, and  after  that  he  gets  behind  the  efforts 
at  progress  which  he  understands  and  accepts 
as  good  .  .  . 

".  .  .  The  farmer  of  the  valley  is  not  frugal, 
nor  does  he  look  ahead  .  .  ."-^ 

This  above  was  written  not  only  as  a 
documentation  of  impressions,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  readers  in  the  valley  itself, 
so  it  has  some  propaganda  content.  Never- 
theless, it  points  toward  the  presence  of 
some  degree  of  mental  pattern  in  the  val- 
ley relatively  susceptible  to  change,  less  in- 
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clined  to  suspicion  and  more  to  empirical 
thinking  than  is  customary  in  modern 
Spanish  America.  It  still  is  only  a  variation 
in  a  pattern,  however,  not  a  new  one. 

There  is  relatively  little  superstition  in 
the  valley.  Actual  references  to  witches 
are  rare,  and  evidences  of  the  use  of  magic 
are  slight.  Some  valley  people  still  believe 
in  evil  eye,  bad  airs,  and  so  on,  and  it  has 
been  rumored  that  two  women  in  Santiago 
are  witches,  but  this  is  of  little  importance. 
However,  much  superstitious  content  is  as- 
sociated with  religious  practices,  as  is  usual 
in  Mexico. 

Most  of  the  valley  people  are  Catholic, 
yet  not  fanatically  so  for  the  most  part. 
This  is  quickly  seen  in  the  lack  of  friction 
between  the  Catholics  and  the  smaller 
number  of  Protestants,  called  aleluyas  by 
the  rest  of  the  populace.  The  usual  pattern 
of  opposition,  ostracism,  and  church  pro- 
nouncements against  Protestants,  so  often 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  is  not 
found  here.  The  real  concentration  point 
of  religious  fervor  is  the  week  of  fiesta 
activity  in  Santiago  in  May  in  honor  of  the 
Ascension  del  Senor.  At  this  time  one  sees 
pilgrimages  through  the  streets,  masses  all 
during  the  night,  and  penitents  advancing 
through  the  streets  on  their  knees  as  they 
move  to  the  church  altar  seeking  forgive- 
ness or  healing.  People  from  all  over  the 
valley  participate  in  this,  giving  it  the 
character  of  a  great  religious  revival. 

Religious  attitudes  are  also  influenced  by 
the  presence  in  Santiago  of  three  groups  of 
Masons,  with  a  total  membership  of  about 
160.  While  village  men  do  not  belong  to 
this  order,  many  of  the  merchants  and  pro- 
fessional men  of  Santiago  do,  and  they 
tend  to  counteract  the  hold  of  the  Catholic 
church. 

Since  the  villagers  come  from  such  di- 
verse backgrounds,  they  are  not  so  nar- 
rowly provincial  in  their  thinking  as  are 
people  in  more  established  villages.  While 
some  of  the  women  rarely  leave  their  vil- 
lage, most  men  are  acquainted  with  the 
city  of  Tepic,  and  many  with  Guadalajara. 
Some  men  have  traveled  to  the  United 
States  as  braceros,  hired  laborers,  especial- 
ly during  the  war.  Yet,  according  to  the 
survey  made  by  Radvanyi,-''  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Pilot  Project  work,  62%  of  the 
villagers  had  never  heard  of  people  of  other 
nations.  (This  figure  seems  much  too  high 
according  to  my  own  observation.) 

Despite  the  lack  of  loyalty  to  their  own 
village,  people  have  a  pride  in  their  valley, 
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and  particularly  in  their  state.  This  atti- 
tude is  especially  strong  in  Santiago  and 
other  large  towns.  The  song  Corrido  de 
Nayarit  is  known  and  sung  by  everyone, 
although  only  a  few  school  children  know 
all  the  words  to  the  Mexican  National  An- 
them. This  attitude  probably  makes  the 
strong  program  of  the  current  state  gov- 
ernment more  acceptable  to  the  people. 

Attitudes  toward  government  vary,  ac- 
cording to  the  place  the  individual  holds  in 
receipt  of  its  benefits.  Santiago  merchants, 
village  officials,  and  so  on,  declare  that  the 
governor  is  the  best  man  ever  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  Nayarit.  He  is  strong,  forceful, 
and  a  man  of  action.  Among  those  who  feel 
exploited,  the  attitude  is  quite  the  reverse. 
Many  rumors  circulate  the  state  regarding 
the  strong-arm  control  methods  he  em- 
ploys. Men  who  actively  interfered  with 
his  control  are  said  to  have  lost  their  land, 
been  arrested  for  long  periods  of  time,  or 
mysteriously  disappeared  without  a  trace. 
Of  course  the  truth  of  this  is  not  known. 
Probably  like  most  rumors,  these  magnify 
the  situation.  But  whatever  the  case,  there 
is  much  anxiety  in  the  valley  villages  about 
this,  and  the  individual  is  more  ready  to 
assume  apathy  than  to  chance  difficulty  in 
protest.  Part  of  this  apparent  apathy  can 
be  assigned  to  lack  of  complete  confidence 
in  one's  own  neighbors,  and  lack  of  the 
assurance  that  a  well  integrated,  closely 
knit,  established  community  can  give. 

Modes  of  thinking  are  recently  coming 
under  the  influence  of  a  number  of  outside 
factors  which  will  create  new  mental  pat- 
terns. This  effect  would  probably  be  great- 
er if  more  of  the  village  people  were  liter- 
ate. Estimates  vary,  but  the  concensus  of 
opinion  is  that  about  62'^,c  of  the  people  are 
illiterate.  Still,  the  more  regular  appear- 
ance of  newspapers  from  Santiago,  Tepic 


and  Guadalajara  is  bringing  in  ideas  from 
the  outside  world.  Most  reading  interest  is 
directed  toward  the  cartoon  character 
"Chamaco,"  low  quality  picture  magazines, 
and  other  items  designed  for  quick  sale 
rather  than  developing  the  intellect.  But 
more  enlightened  reading  material  is 
reaching  Santiago,  whence  it  filters  to  the 
ejido  villages. 

Bus  service,  better  roads,  and  increased 
movement  of  visitors  to  the  valley  are 
facilitating  the  rapid  spread  of  new  ideas. 
The  radio  in  Santiago  indirectly  affects  the 
villager.  The  state  government  has  been 
introducing  many  improvements  which 
will  modify  thinking.  Certainly  the  movies 
bring  new  items  to  the  attention  of  the  vil- 
lager. Even  ideas  about  medical  science 
are  in  the  process  of  re-definition  as  the 
"wonder"  drugs,  such  as  sulfa  derivities, 
penecillin,  and  others,  have  so  clearly 
demonstrated  their  effectiveness  in  over- 
coming disease. 

Probably  the  most  important  factor  for 
change  in  thinking  and  value  systems  is 
the  example  set  by  the  liberal,  educated, 
relatively  wealthy  upper  class  of  Santiago 
which  is  making  a  conscious  effort  to  copy 
urban  and  American  standards  of  values. 
They  at  least  strongly  advertise  new  cus- 
toms to  the  villager,  and  as  he  does  not 
have  the  community  traditions  to  deter 
him,  the  tendency  is  to  accept  these  new 
customs  of  thinking. 

Description  of  the  ejido  villages  must  be 
dynamic  and  changing,  and  whether  or 
not  a  Pilot  Project  had  set  up  activities  in 
this  area,  change  in  customs  of  living  and 
thinking  would  have  surely  occurred.  Al- 
though they  will  tend  to  cloud  an  assay  of 
results  of  the  Pilot  Project  efforts,  natural 
trends  of  change  are  part  of  the  situation, 
and  should  not  be  ignored. 


THE  MEXICAN  PILOT  PROJECT  IN  BASIC  EDUCATION 


Origins  of  the  Project 

The  Mexican  Pilot  Project  in  Basic 
Education,  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
following  pages,  was  born  in  the  Second 
Plenary  Session  of  UNESCO  (United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organization),  when  that  international 
body  assembled  in  Mexico  City  in  1947. 
At  this  time  UNESCO  was  considering  a 
proposal  to  sponsor  Basic  Education  Pro- 
jects as  part  of  its  program.  In  this  con- 
nection the  experience  of  the  Mexican 
Department  of  Education  was  much  in 
demand  since  it  had  been  pursuing  goals 
in  the  Mexican  rural  school  system  which 
were  essentially  the  same  as  those  en- 
visioned by  UNESCO,  i.  e.,  a  program  of 
education  in  the  broadest  sense,  which 
besides  spreading  the  skills  of  reading  and 
writing,  and  basic  knowledge,  would  effect 
a  more  complete  realization  of  cultural 
potentialities,  democratic  participation  in 
community  development,  economic  well- 
being,  and  social  justice.  These  objectives 
were  seen  as  a  basis  for  the  establishment 
of  lasting  peace.  The  term  "cultural"  in 
this  case  does  not  carry  the  technical 
meaning  of  the  word,  but  implies  a  value 
judgment  defined  in  terms  of  western  civi- 
lization. 

The  Mexican  delegation  presented  their 
concept  of  basic  education  to  the  assembly 
in  the  form  of  a  thesis  which  included  a 
proposal  to  undertake  a  pilot  project 
themselves  as  a  contribution  to  the  in- 
creased understanding  of  basic  education 
and  its  techniques.  The  suggested  project, 
approved  by  the  UNESCO  assembly,  was 
to  be  undertaken  in  the  agricultural  region 
of  Mexico's  western  state  of  Nayarit. 

The  experimental  nature  of  the  under- 
taking was  intended  from  the  beginning,  a 
fact  which  is  more  forcefully  brought  to 
attention  by  their  use  of  the  Spanish  term 
Ensayo  Piloto,  which  is  more  properly 
translated  "pilot  experiment"  than  "pilot 
project".  While  undertaken  with  the  ap- 
proval of  UNESCO,  and  currently  describ- 
ed as  an  "associated"  project  in  the  UNES- 
CO Basic  Education  program,  it  was  to  be 
financed  by  various  departments  of  the 
Mexican  government  and  administered  by 


the  Mexican  Department  of  Public  Edu- 
cation. 

The  exact  reason  for  choosing  the  state 
of  Nayarit  as  the  location  of  the  project  is 
not  clear.  Apparently  the  initiative  of  the 
governor  of  Nayarit  influenced  the  choice. 
He  wished  the  aid  of  federal  funds  for  his 
own  program  of  "progress"  in  the  state, 
but  apparently  did  not  fully  understand 
the  proposed  method  of  the  Pilot  Project. 
In  any  case  it  was  felt  that  the  valley  of 
the  Santiago  River  should  be  the  center 
of  operations,  with  the  possibility  of  in- 
creasing the  scope  to  take  in  more  of  the 
Nayarit  coastal  plain  as  progress  was 
made.  This  region  was  considered  to  be 
typical  of  rural  Mexico,  and  although  it 
was  not  the  most  in  need  of  aid,  it  was 
sufficiently  homogeneous,  rich  in  poten- 
tial resources,  and  well  enough  suited  to 
cooperative  efforts  of  various  government 
agencies  to  be  a  logical  choice. 

According  to  the  proposed  calendar  of 
activities,  work  was  to  begin  in  Nayarit  in 
September  of  1948,  eight  months  after  the 
UNESCO  conference.  Actually  that  Sep- 
tember was  only  the  beginning  of  a  full 
year  of  study  of  the  area  and  its  peoples, 
the  setting  up  of  relationships  with  the 
communities,  and  the  formulation  of  more 
exact  plans.  Full-scale  operations  did  not 
begin  until  September  of  1949. 

Directorship  of  the  project  was  turned 
over  to  Prof.  Mario  Aguilera  Dorantes,  a 
recognized  educational  authority  in  Mex- 
ico, and  certainly  one  of  the  country's 
most  competent  men  in  comprehension 
of  the  problems  of  rural  education  and  of 
rural  Mexican  communities.  A  native 
Mexican  whose  professional  career  ex- 
panded with  the  rise  of  Mexico's  rural 
school  system,  he  had  experience  as  direc- 
tor of  normal  schools  for  rural  teachers, 
as  director  of  agricultural  schools,  and  he 
had  worked  in  small  Mexican  communi- 
ites  in  all  parts  of  the  Republic.  Of  early 
middle  age,  he  was  a  forceful  leader  and  a 
tireless  worker.  If  we  may  pursue  an  im- 
pressionistic sketch  of  him,  we  note  that 
he  possessed  a  quality  of  enthusiasm  and 
sincerity  that  generated  confidence  both 
in  rural  people  and  more  sophisticated 
townsmen.    He    made    decisions    quickly. 
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and  was  able  easily  to  shift  from  one  mat- 
ter to  another  so  that  his  own  output  of 
work  was  impressive.  He  was  accustomed 
to  having  his  orders  carried  out  by  sub- 
ordinates, and  was  exacting  in  his  de- 
mands. Yet  for  all  his  drive  he  had  a  good 
sense  of  humor,  and  could  exercise 
genuine  patience,  particularly  toward 
rural  people.  A  sense  of  idealism  ranked 
high  in  the  factors  motivating  his  work. 
In  the  Mexican  bureaucratic  framework, 
he  should  be  counted  among  the  group  of 
educators  whose  dedication  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  ideals  of  the  Mexican 
Revolution  has  been  highly  praised  both 
within  and  without  the  Mexican  Republic, 
and  whose  efforts  have  balanced  the  im- 
pression of  widespread  abuse  of  public 
responsibility  for  which  Mexican  official- 
dom has  long  been   criticized. 

The  Survey  and  Planning  Stage 
OF  THE  Project 

During  the  year  between  September 
1948  and  September  1949,  initial  contacts 
between  Pilot  Project  and  the  valley  be- 
gan. Basic  information  about  the  valley 
was  gathered:  data  on  its  resources,  the 
local  ejido  organization  and  practice,  the 
diseases,  general  culture,  condition  of  the 
schools  and  teachers,  etc.  A  location  for 
administration  headquarters  was  selected 
in  Santiago  (the  town)  and  the  work  of  re- 
modeling, screening  and  furnishing  was 
carried  on.  An  office  staff  was  organized, 
and  other  Project  personnel  were  selected. 
The  completed  office  was  a  one-story 
building  with  all  rooms  opening  off  a  long 
screened-in  corridor.  On  the  street  side 
were  director's  office,  office  of  the  clerical 
personnel,  and  a  dormitory  room.  At  the 
back  center  was  a  large  patio;  on  the 
wings  were  dining  room,  kitchen,  sanitary 
facilities,  more  sleeping  quarters,  and 
store-rooms.  The  corridor  itself  served  as 
office  space,  conference  room,  reception 
room,  and  at  night,  recreation  room. 

First  contact  with  the  ejido  villages  in 
the  valley  were  made  through  Cultural 
Mission  #19  which  had  been  working  in 
the  central  part  of  the  municipio  since 
1945,  and  Mission  #4  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  more  recently  established.  Par- 
ticularly helpful  was  the  north-side  mis- 
sion (which  had  the  unusual  distinction  of 
being  directed  by  a  woman),  for  its  per- 
sonnel already  had  a  large  collection  of 
data,  knew  people  in  all  the  villages,  and 
enjoyed   a  certain   amount   of  confidence 


among  many  of  the  valley  inhabitants. 

Although  Project  activities  were  to  be 
directed  toward  the  rural  area,  it  was 
immediately  realized  that  much  of  the 
real  power  structure  of  the  total  valley 
community  centered  in  Santiago.  There- 
fore much  effort  was  expended  on  estab- 
lishing an  initial  basis  of  cooperation  with 
local  Santiago  officials  and  community 
leaders.  Of  course  much  of  this  contact 
was  incident  to  working  out  details  of 
establishing  the  project,  but  the  effort 
went  considerably  further.  Much  time 
was  spent  merely  listening  to  the  opinions 
of  people  in  Santiago,  and  in  getting 
acquainted.  The  local  press  consistently 
supported  the  Project  efforts  even  from 
the  early  weeks  of  planning,  despite  the 
opposite  attitude  occasionally  taken  by 
the  more  powerful  newspapers  in  Tepic, 
the  capital. 

Besides  listening  to  the  Santiago  lead- 
ers, the  Project  Director  took  two  other 
important  steps.  First,  he  organized  local 
leaders  into  an  advisory  council,  not  only 
to  encourage  their  cooperation,  but  in  a 
sincere  effort  to  make  use  of  their  experi- 
ence and  their  knowledge  of  the  area. 
The  first  meeting  included  delegates  from 
the  state  gov^ernment.  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Education,  the  Presidencia  Municipal, 
from  most  of  the  local  public  offices 
of  agriculture,  National  Economj^  Health 
and  Welfare,  Public  Works,  Ejido  Credit 
Bank,  farmers  unions,  local  labor  unions, 
Transportation  Association,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Lions  Club,  and  the  press.  As 
the  council  developed,  it  took  on  some  of 
the  aspects  of  a  community  council  such 
as  one  often  finds  in  the  United  States.  It 
also  took  on  a  less  formal  aspect  as  other 
community  leaders  came  into  it  to  con- 
sider particular  problems. 

Second,  the  Director  encouraged  vari- 
ous improvements  in  the  town  of  Santiago 
itself.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  town  was 
being  sprayed  with  DDT,  and  the  first 
secondary  school,  operating  in  a  local 
house  supplied  by  a  public-spirited  citi- 
zen, opened  its  doors  with  the  proud  name 
Escuela  Secondaria  Piloto  and  further  at- 
tested to  the  esteem  of  the  Pilot  Project 
by  regularly  flying  the  flag  of  the  United 
Nations  along  with  the  red,  green,  and 
white  banner  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 

In  these  early  relationships  with  Santi- 
ago leaders,  the  local  priest  was  not  for- 
gotten. In  early  visits  he  was  assured  that 
the  new  project  meant  no  opposition  to 
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the  church;  in  fact  cooperation  in  extend- 
ing church  facilities  to  the  villages  was 
assured.  The  concern  of  the  priest  over  the 
immoral  excesses  of  the  spring  fiesta  was 
a  particularly  strong  point  of  mutual  in- 
terest between  church  officials  and  Pilot 
Project  leaders.  Thus  the  priest  did  not 
oppose  the  project,  an  extremely  im- 
portant point  won  in  contrast  to  the  situa- 
tion in  some  other  government-sponsored 
educational  efforts  in  different  times  and 
places.  He  even  gave  his  public  support  to 
some  parts  of  the  program. 

The  cooperation  and  part-time  service 
of  Santiago's  best  known  and  respected 
doctor  were  secured  early  in  the  program. 
The  doctor,  a  native  son  who  had  returned 
from  medical  school  in  Guadalajara  and 
had  practiced  general  medicine  in  the  val- 
ley for  a  number  of  years,  was  particularly 
helpful  in  interpreting  the  Pilot  Project 
to  his  fellow  citizens. 

However,  the  most  important  accom- 
plishment of  that  year  was  the  formula- 
tion and  publication  of  a  plan  of  work  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  long- 
term  development  of  the  project.  This 
plan,^  printed  at  the  local  press  and  dis- 
tributed to  local  community  leaders  as 
well  as  to  interested  persons  in  other  parts 
of  the  Republic  and  abroad,  presents  the 
goals  and  methods  envisioned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  intensive  work  in  September, 
1949,  although  it  must  be  remembered 
that  as  a  statement  to  local  people  as  well 
as  to  interested  professional  colleagues, 
the  publication  had  to  supply  propaganda 
needs  besides  presenting  an  analysis  of  the 
Project  program.  Let  us  note  some  of  the 
major  points.  Translations  of  direct  quo- 
tations are  my  own. 

In  the  broadest  terms,  the  object  of  the 
Pilot  Project  was  to  "create  a  new  kind  of 
man"  in  the  valley: 

".  .  .  the  central  idea  ...  is  to  stimulate  by 
means  of  unified,  coordinated  work  and  educa- 
tional effort  of  both  private  initiative  and  vari- 
ous government  institutions,  the  integral  re- 
gional development  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  valley  to  the  benefit  of  its  inhabitants  and 
to  form  a  new  mind  in  children,  young  people 
and  adults  consistent  with  the  universal  ideals 
of  peace,  democracy  and  social  justice  which 
are  proposed  by  UNESCO. 

"The  final  goal  of  the  project  will  then  be 
to  form  a  mentality  in  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valley  receptive  to  human  progress;  to  promote 
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in  them  the  development  of  knowledge,  habits, 
and  attitudes  that  are  creators  of  new  and  more 
human  forms  of  life;  and  to  equip  them  to  be 
active  and  effective  agents  of  their  own  social 
betterment." 

To  move  from  these  general  and  per- 
haps vague  goals  to  more  detailed  plans, 
it  was  proposed  that  the  Project  con- 
centrate on  five  aspects  of  valley  life:  (1) 
Supply  all  groups  of  people  in  the  valley 
with  the  fundamental  elements  of  educa- 
tion, such  as  reading  and  writing.  (2)  Im- 
prove the  economic  basis  of  the  valley 
through  better  farming  methods  and  or- 
ganization. (3)  Improve  the  conditions  of 
domestic  life.  (4)  Improve  all  aspects  of 
health  and  sanitation.  (5)  Elevate  the 
forms  of  recreation  in  the  valley.  These 
five  points  represent  areas  of  focus,  but 
not  necessarily  exclusive  orientations  for 
project  activity. 

The  project  administration  firmly  be- 
lieved that  it  was  impossible  to  effect  a 
change  in  a  single  aspect  of  valley  life 
without  concurrent  developments  in  other 
aspects.  For  example,  the  farmer  could 
better  improve  his  agricultural  methods 
if  he  were  literate,  in  good  physical  health, 
and  conscious  of  family  and  community 
stimulus  for  greater  efforts.  The  child,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  not  likely  to  be  in- 
terested in  pursuing  more  education  un- 
less there  were  some  obvious  need  for  it 
in  later  life  —  at  least  something  to  read. 
While  the  poor  distribution  of  farm  land 
inhibited  agricultural  progress,  permanent 
solution  depended  on  the  farmers'  them- 
selves having  a  sense  of  personal  dignity 
and  self-assurance.  In  Project  adminis- 
tration thinking,  any  success  depended 
on  a  simultaneous  attack  on  many  facets 
of  life.  It  was  hoped  that  the  Santiago 
Valley  formed  enough  of  an  integral  re- 
gion that  outside  forces  excluded  from 
Project  influence  would  not  seriously 
interfere  with  changes  in  the  zone  of 
operations. 

They  also  believed  that  real  changes 
do  not  occur  suddenly,  and  that  precise 
time  schedules  could  not  be  set  up.  Rather, 
the  program  would  move  along  as  people 
were  convinced,  and  specific  activities 
would  have  to  be  planned  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  moment,  within  the  frame- 
work of  overall  objectives,  but  not  accord- 
ing to  fixed  and  rigid  plan.  But  to  under- 
stand the  full  scope  of  the  plan,  we  must 
now  proceed  to  a  rapid  review  of  its  de- 
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tails.  The  Plan  de  Trahajo  will  serve  as  a 
basic  handbook. 

Planning  for  the  Schools 

As  the  ejido  school  was  to  be  the  pivot 
around  which  most  other  activities  were 
to  revolve,  we  may  first  note  the  plans 
for  the  school  program  itself.  The 
"school"  by  valley  definition  is  a  primary 
school  only,  with  instruction  going  as  far 
as  the  sixth  grade  in  the  larger  villages, 
to  the  fourth  or  less  in  others.  At  the  be- 
ginning the  secondary  school  in  Santiago 
was  the  only  one  included  in  project  plan- 
ning offering  instruction  beyond  the  sixth 
grade.  Village  schools  were  to  be  im- 
proved in  physical  plants  and  facilities. 
Construction  was  to  be  instigated  so  that 
all  villages  would  have  buildings  large 
enough  for  all  school  children.  This  meant 
the  construction  of  additions  in  Santiago 
to  accommodate  1000  children,  and  of  55 
classrooms  in  the  ejidos,  either  as  new 
buildings  or  additions  to  existing  struc- 
tures. Included  in  the  construction  plans 
were  auxiliary  facilities  such  as  houses 
for  the  teachers,  playgrounds  and  play- 
ground equipment,  shops  and  domestic 
arts  annexes,  and  sanitary  facilities. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  the  valley 
was  to  be  increased  from  81  to  130,  in 
order  that  no  teacher  should  have  more 
than  40  pupils,  and  all  children  of  school 
age  would  be  in  school. 

Finally,  several  strategically  located 
schools  were  to  be  considered  "Centrals" 
to  which  children  from  settlements  too 
small  for  a  school  would  be  transported 
by  bus. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  elaboration 
planned  for  the  primary  school  system 
was  the  kindergarten  program.  In  each 
village  an  open-air  rural-style  pavilion  was 
to  be  constructed  where  children  of  pre- 
school age  were  to  be  taught  to  play  to- 
gether, develop  habits  of  work,  coopera- 
tion, initiative,  personal  hygiene,  and 
develop  a  self-confidence  which  would 
better  adapt  them  to  the  first  grade.  The 
theory  in  the  kindergarten  program  was 
that  children's  habits  are  formed  by  the 
age  of  six,  so  that  pre-school  influence  is 
of  particular  importance.  The  proposed 
kindergarten  program  also  included  work 
with  village  mothers  to  present  methods 
of  protecting  the  child's  health,  of  im- 
proving diet,  making  clothing,  etc.  Instruc- 
tion in  infant  care  was  also  to  be  included. 


Particular  attention  was  to  be  paid  the 
primary  classes.  All  valley  teachers  would 
assemble  in  one  of  the  villages  for  regular 
teachers'  institutes,  the  three-day  intensive 
program  partly  prepared  by  themselves 
and  designed  to  better  equip  them  for 
their  work,  and  to  raise  morale  by  common 
exchange  of  problems  and  ideas. 

After  preliminary  classification  of  stu- 
dents by  specially  designed  tests,  uniform 
standards  of  accomplishment  were  to  be 
set  up,  and  classes  reorganized.  Then  the 
emphasis  was  to  be  shifted  from  the  tradi- 
tional forms  of  subject  material  to  new 
emphasis  on  the  actual  experience  of  the 
children  in  their  daily  life.  While  a  strong 
effort  was  to  be  made  to  arouse  awareness 
of  the  world  at  large,  and  of  the  children's 
identity  with  that  world,  most  instruction 
would  stress  practical  education:  How  do 
seeds  grow?  How  can  one  make  furniture 
for  the  home?  What  causes  disease?  How 
do  you  calculate  the  size  of  a  piece  of  land 
or  the  price  of  a  crop?  The  memorization 
of  famous  Spanish  poems  or  the  speeches 
of  national  leaders  was  to  be  pushed  to 
the  background.  Most  classical  material 
unrelated  to  the  experience  of  a  child 
growing  up  in  an  agricultural  village  was 
to  be  omitted. 

The  work  of  the  school  was  to  extend  to 
people  of  all  ages.  Night  school  was  to  be 
facilitated  by  installation  of  gasoline-pow- 
ered light  plants  so  that  the  literacy  cam- 
paign current  in  Mexico  could  be  pushed. 
Along  with  the  usual  reading  and  writing 
classes,  others  in  subjects  of  interest  to 
adult  men  and  women  were  to  be  organ- 
ized: agriculture  methods,  history,  crafts, 
music,  dress-making,  and  so  on.  The  school 
was  to  be  a  center  for  occasional  commun- 
ity educational  programs  such  as  motion 
picture  exhibitions,  instruction  in  particu- 
lar arts  and  skills,  and  recreation. 

It  was  the  strong  opinion  of  the  Project 
administration  that  their  duty  was  to  in- 
stigate a  process  which  would  continue 
through  local  leadership  and  initiative. 
The  sooner  the  nationally-sponsored  pro- 
ject could  leave  and  still  expect  a  full  pro- 
gram to  continue,  the  more  successful  the 
project  would  be.  Therefore,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  El  Nuevo  a  school  of  agriculture 
was  to  be  constructed  with  a  capacity  of 
400  students,  fully  equipped  with  demon- 
stration plots,  shops,  barns,  etc.  An  agri- 
cultural experiment  station  was  to  be  in- 
stalled to  develop  plant  and  animal  varie- 
ties most  suited  to  the  region. 
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A  normal  school  which  would  include 
training  in  techniques  of  basic  education 
was  to  be  constructed  in  Amapa.  The  pro- 
gram was  to  include  practical  instruction 
in  the  nearby  primary  schools,  and  would 
operate  on  a  democratic,  cooperative  plan. 
Both  the  normal  school  and  the  agricul- 
tural school  would  be  a  source  of  supply 
for  ideally  trained  Pilot  Project  personnel. 
Students  from  the  area  itself,  inclined  to 
remain  in  their  own  valley  and  well 
acquainted  with  local  problems  and  insti- 
tutions, would  fulfill  the  need  for  "home 
grown"  leaders  so  that  the  processes 
initiated  by  the  project  would  continue 
after  outside  administrators  and  tech- 
nicians had  left. 

Toward  Changes  in  the  Economic  Base 

"Improvement"  in  economic  life  meant 
essentially  greater  development  of  agri- 
culture. The  basic  problems  seemed  to  be 
the  irregularities  in  administration  of  the 
ejido  system,  and  unequal  opportunity 
to  use  ejido  land.  These  not  only  prevented 
many  farmers  from  making  a  reasonable 
income,  but  were  contrary  to  the  most 
fundamental  ideals  of  collective  justice 
envisioned  by  the  Pilot  Project  and  UNES- 
CO. To  leave  the  situation  as  it  was  would 
repudiate  stated  goals  of  the  program. 
Thus  the  plan  included  reparceling  of  ejido 
lands  according  to  legal  specifications, 
properly  certifying  each  ejidatario's  right 
to  the  use  of  the  land,  setting  off  the 
amount  of  land  necessary  for  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  station,  reserving 
land- parcels  to  be  exploited  for  the  benefit 
of  the  schools,  and  also  defining  and  certi- 
fying the  boundaries  of  small  private 
holdings  to  prevent  their  violation  by 
either  the  ejidos  or  private  interests.  Fur- 
thermore, attention  was  to  be  paid  to 
credit  administration,  credit  societies,  and 
other  factors  which  by  being  incorrectly 
handled  contributed  to  the  exploitation 
of  rural  people. 

As  anyone  familiar  with  the  history  of 
landownership  in  Mexico  will  recognize, 
this  was  a  bold  step,  which  would  arouse 
considerable  emotion  on  the  part  of  both 
those  who  would  gain,  and  those  who 
would  lose  in  the  process.  However,  the 
situation  in  the  valley  was  a  direct  chal- 
lenge to  the  Pilot  Project,  and  little  suc- 
cess in  improving  the  villagers'  economic 


lot  could  be  expected  without  a  solution 
of  this  problem. 

With  the  land  question  settled,  other 
aspects  of  rural  technology  were  to  be 
attacked.  The  establishment  of  an  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  has  been  men- 
tioned. With  information  obtained  there- 
from, selected  individual  farmers  were  to 
be  persuaded  to  farm  for  a  season  under 
the  supervision  of  an  agricultural  expert 
of  the  Pilot  Project  to  demonstrate  how 
better  seed  and  methods  improve  yields. 
Mechanization  was  to  be  demonstrated  in 
the  experimental  plot  and  in  private  hold- 
ings. All  aspects  of  agriculture  were  to  be 
subject  to  technical  improvement:  selec- 
tion of  seed,  use  of  fertilizer,  application 
of  insecticides,  diversification  of  crops, 
setting  and  care  of  fruit  trees,  etc.  Plans 
for  an  irrigation  project  in  the  valley 
which  had  already  been  outlined  by  the 
Federal  Department  of  Water  Resources 
were  to  be  carried  out  to  benefit  the  area 
south  of  the  river. 

Farm  animals  were  to  be  more  gainfully 
exploited.  Vaccination  of  animals,  parti- 
cularly hogs,  was  high  on  the  priority  list, 
closely  followed  by  introduction  of  better 
breeds  and  artificial  insemination.  Tech- 
niques of  home  preservation  (e.  g.  can- 
ning) of  animal  and  other  products  were 
to  be  introduced,  and  some  rather  vague 
plans  for  better  marketing  facilities  were 
considered. 

Other  plans  involving  valley  economy 
were  for  improved  communication,  and 
the  introduction  of  electricity.  For  the 
former,  the  road-building  program  already 
under  way  by  the  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments was  to  be  encouraged.  A  net  of 
telephone  lines  connecting  the  villages 
was  to  be  established  for  official  and 
emergency  communication  (not  as  a  lux- 
ury in  every  home),  mail  service  was  to 
be  established  to  all  villages,  and  truck 
and  bus  service  was  to  be  improved. 
Exactly  how  electricity  could  be  provided 
was  a  very  vague  point  in  initial  planning. 
The  hydroelectric  plant  at  Jumatan,  in 
the  mountains  toward  Tepic,  did  not 
develop  sufficient  power  for  the  towns  it 
already  served  (Santiago,  El  Nuevo,  Ruiz, 
Tuxpan).  Certainly  no  more  load  could  be 
added  without  increasing  generating  pow- 
er, and  this  could  not  be  done  in  the  exist- 
ing system  without  more  water.  (Final 
solution  would  be  the  damming  of  the 
Santiago  River  well  upstream  in  the  state, 
a  very  difficult  and  expensive  process.) 
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Health  and  Sanitation 

Desired  changes  in  the  realm  of  public 
health  were  similar  to  the  goals  of  health 
services  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
use  of  privies,  drainage,  garbage  disposal, 
and  other  forms  of  community  sanitation 
were  to  be  introduced,  and  water  supplies 
were  to  be  improved  with  the  installation 
of  clean  wells,  or  in  large  ejidos,  commun- 
ity water  systems. 

New  habits  of  cleanliness  in  clothing 
and  the  home  were  sought,  with  emphasis 
on  care  of  dishes  and  kitchen  utensils  to 
prevent  spread  of  intestinal  parasites. 
Some  new  food  habits  would  improve  the 
diet. 

Malaria  was  slated  for  an  intensive  at- 
tack. Stai-ting  in  Santiago,  they  organized 
a  local  committee  to  take  responsibility 
for  the  DDT  campaign  to  combat  the  dis- 
ease, and  plans  called  for  a  similar  pro- 
gram in  the  villages.  The  scorpion  was  to 
be  exterminated  if  possible.  Plans  on  this 
were  indefinite. 

Alcoholism  was  thought  to  be  part  of 
the  health  problem,  but  as  this  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  symptom  of  personal  dis- 
organization, attack  was  to  be  made 
through  changes  in  social  conditions  to- 
ward which  the  total  woi'k  of  the  Pilot 
Project  would  contribute.  Educational 
campaigns  were  to  induce  changes  in  cur- 
rent practices  of  infant  care  and  prenatal 
care  of  expectant  mothers.  The  schools 
were  to  consider  this  a  part  of  their  adult 
education  program  and  social  workers 
were  to  work  directly  in  village  homes. 

It  was  hoped  that  cooperative  rural 
health  services  could  be  established,  first 
in  the  larger  and  then  in  the  smaller  vil- 
lages. These  would  include  a  public 
dispensary,  with  a  practical  nurse  in  at- 
tendance. 

Changes  in  Domestic  Life 

The  published  plan  for  the  project  had 
few  detailed  proposals  for  desired  alter- 
ations in  domestic  life,  partly  because  this 
phase  of  work  was  already  included  in  the 
plans  of  the  Cultural  Mission  working  in 
the  zone.  However,  the  idea  was  not  only 
to  introduce  domestic  industries  such  as 
dress  designing,  baking,  house  furnishing 
and  decoration,  and  yard  improvement, 
but  to  dignify  personal  relationships  in 
the  home,  particularly  as  related  to  family 
instability,  allocation  of  funds,  and  irre- 
sponsibility of  village  men  toward  their 
families. 


Recreation 

A  plan  for  introducing  new  forms  of 
recreation  in  the  villages  was  not  ex- 
tensively developed  in  the  published  work 
plan,  but  was  the  subject  of  a  detailed 
schematic  diagram  which  plotted  activi- 
ties suitable  for  different  times  of  the  year, 
and  different  groups  of  people. 

Perhaps  the  main  feature  of  recreational 
planning  was  its  comprehensiveness,  in 
that  it  was  directed  at  all  ages,  and  was 
designed  to  introduce  new  aspects  of 
"culture"  as  well  as  new  ways  of  spend- 
ing leisure  hours.  The  master  chart 
scheduled  approximately  60  different 
forms  of  recreation  under  the  headings  of 
sports,  traditional  games,  theater  and 
literature,  music,  arts,  and  group  games. 
One  may  obtain  some  idea  of  the  range 
from  a  few  random  selections:  softball, 
volleyball,  rope  jumping,  top  spinning, 
marbles,  parades,  traditional  dances,  rid- 
ing, swimming,  drawing,  clay  modeling, 
puppets,  singing,  orchestras,  poetry  and 
declamations,  and  dominoes.  (Even  if  all 
these  forms  of  recreation  were  never  at- 
temped,  the  formality  of  the  schematic 
diagram  would  delight  anyone  accustomed 
to  placing  high  value  on  verbal  form  and 
manipulation  of  ideas.) 

Such  a  range  of  i-ecreation  planning  is 
more  understandable  when  we  remember 
that  although  the  main  emphasis  was  on 
the  development  of  recreation  in  the  vil- 
lages, the  town  of  Santiago  was  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  effort.  Much  enthusiasm  for 
sports  and  arts  already  existed  in  the 
county  seat,  but  further  promotion  of 
sports  was  calculated  to  improve  public 
relations  there. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  recrea- 
tion planning  was  a  recognition  of  the  sea- 
sonal nature  of  valley  work.  During  part 
of  the  year  most  men  were  relatively  idle; 
it  was  believed  that  "constructive"  activ- 
ity to  fill  these  idle  days  would  elevate 
the  "cultural"  level  of  the  valley. 

The  Methodological  Basis  for  the  Project 

By  the  time  the  Project  administration 
was  ready  to  start  intensive  work,  they 
had  worked  out  some  basic  tenets  as 
guides  in  actual  planning  of  day  to  day 
work.  It  must  be  admitted  that  some 
of  these  principles  seem  to  have  been 
presented  in  the  published  Plan  de  Tra- 
bajo  more  for  their  propaganda  effect  than 
for  their  use  as  concrete  orientation 
devices,  but  by  combining  the  published 
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ideas  with  material  gained  in  frequent 
conversations  held  with  the  administra- 
tive staff  in  the  early  days  of  the  project, 
I  believe  the  following  ideas  may  be 
noted. 

In  the  first  place,  they  believed  that  the 
Project  would  not  be  a  rapid,  spectacular 
"barnstorming"  effort,  but  that  real  change 
would  come  about  slowly,  imperceptibly, 
over  long  periods  of  daily  activity  direct- 
ed toward  its  goals.  They  frankly  told  the 
people  of  Santiago  that  sudden  improve- 
ment should  not  be  expected,  that  there 
were  to  be  no  grandiose  promises.  They 
made  no  effort  to  obtain  wide  publicity 
outside  the  valley  except  to  exchange 
ideas  with  educators  facing  similar  prob- 
lems in  other  areas. 

They  believed  that  exact  plans  would 
have  to  be  plastic,  and  that  the  whole  pro- 
ject was  an  experiment.  True,  it  was  not 
an  experiment  for  the  experiment's  sake; 
all  plans  were  to  lead  toward  positive 
goals,  but  it  was  thought  that  methods 
should  involve  techniques  which  could  be 
copied  in  other  parts  of  the  Republic  hav- 
ing the  same  resources  as  those  in  the 
valley.  Measurement  of  their  effectiveness 
was  to  be  made  by  a  statistical  survey  (to 
be  described  later  in  this  chapter). 

In  general  they  felt  that  the  first  step 
should  be  to  gain  the  people's  confidence, 
and  that  this  had  to  be  accomplished  be- 
fore other  steps  could  be  taken,  regardless 
of  how  long  it  took.  People  were  to  adopt 
new  ways  by  being  convinced  of  the  value 
of  the  new,  not  by  force  or  threat  of  pun- 
ishment. Along  with  this  was  the  idea, 
somewhat  obscurely  expressed,  that  be- 
fore effective  work  could  be  done,  the 
valley  people  themselves  had  to  acquire  a 
realization  of  their  own  problems  and 
needs,  so  that  they  would  see  the  necessity 
of  the  changes  the  Project  desired.  The 
best  change  would  be  that  carried  out  by 
local  people  themselves,  not  that  which 
rested  on  constant  tutelage  by  the  Project. 

Whenever  possible,  new  ideas  were  to 
be  presented  by  demonstration  techniques. 
It  was  believed  that  the  villager  would  be 
little  impressed  with  mere  verbal  expla- 
nation, but  would  respond  to  example. 
Thus,  rather  than  talk  of  a  new  kind  of 
seed,  plant  it  in  some  public  location.  Don't 
just  talk  of  a  new  dish  cupboard;  make 
one  in  a  willing  person's  kitchen.  Visual 
aids,  even  puppet  theaters,  were  consid- 
ered better  methods  to  present  treatment 
of  children's  diseases,  for  example,  than 


formal  talk  on  child  care.  From  the  first, 
the  Project  Director  was  well  aware  that 
one  of  his  most  important  tasks  was  to 
develop  a  skill  in  the  Project  workers 
themselves  in  the  techniques  of  present- 
ing new  ideas  to  the  people.  This  matter 
was  the  most  frequent  subject  of  conver- 
sation when  he  talked  over  Project  prob- 
lems with  me.  It  was  formally  expressed 
in  the  published  plan: 

"Without  doubt,  it  is  not  difficult  to  get 
trained  people  who  know  their  specialties  well, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  collaboration  of 
specialists  who,  more  than  knowing  their  own 
field,  have  a  facility  for  transmitting  their 
knowledge  to  the  people  and  for  promoting  in 
them  an  enthusiasm  for  improvement;  that  is 
to  say  that  they  have  the  abilities  of  a  social 
technician." 

Formal  Organization  of  the  Pilot 
Project 

Authority  over  the  Pilot  Project  rested 
in  the  Mexican  Department  of  Public  Edu- 
cation which  at  this  time  was  headed  by 
Lie.  Manuel  Gual  Vidal.  The  actual  ad- 
ministrator was  the  General  Director  of 
the  Project,  assisted  by  a  technical  adviser 
and  a  sub-director.  The  General  Director 
was  also  appointed  director  of  all  federal 
schools  of  that  region,  so  that  he  had  auth- 
ority over  their  operation  and  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers. 

The  Pilot  Project  administration  direct- 
ly hired  some  of  its  personnel,  such  as  the 
office  staff  which  included  office  chief, 
treasurer,  private  secretary  to  the  Direc- 
tor, and  two  to  four  typists  depending  on 
the  work  load.  Other  specialized  personnel 
were  secured  as  needed  when  they  were 
not  available  through  cooperating  agen- 
cies: some  of  the  agricultural  engineers, 
a  photographer,  doctor,  cook  and  janitor. 
Most  of  the  Project  working  force,  how- 
ever, were  employees  of  cooperating 
agencies  sent  by  their  supervisors  to  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  Pilot  Project. 

The  agencies  cooperating  most  con- 
sistently included:  two  Cultural  Missions 
(nos.  4  and  19)  with  their  corresponding 
chiefs  of  the  missions,  and  their  social 
workers,  masons,  nurses,  physical  educa- 
tion instructors,  music  teachers,  and  so  on, 
a  total  group  of  some  12  to  15  missioners; 
Department  of  Pre-school  education;  Ex- 
tension Service,  which  supplied  several 
agricultural  experts  of  various  kinds;  the 
Department   of   Physical   Education;   and 
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the  federal  school  system,  which  supplied 
a  school  inspector  of  the  zone,  and  a  group 
of  more  than  90  teachers.  Other  agencies 
occasionally  sent  personnel.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  was  to  be  included, 
but  cooperation  was  not  fully  received. 
Occasional  aid  was  obtained  from  various 
state  agencies,  but  these  usually  collabo- 
rated only,  and  were  not  under  orders  of 
the  Pilot  Project. 

In  all,  the  staff  which  was  directly 
responsible  to  the  orders  of  the  General 
Director  for  their  daily  work,  not  includ- 
ing the  school  teachers,  numbered  about 
35,  with  frequent  variations. 

Hence  the  Project  personnel  was  quite 
heterogeneous.  They  were  technically 
working  under  differing  agencies,  and  ulti- 
mately under  divergent  supervision.  Their 
wages  varied  markedly  and  did  not  neces- 
sarily correspond  to  their  skill.  Some  re- 
ceived special  living  and  traveling  allow- 
ances, others  did  not.  For  example,  the 
best  paid  personnel  of  the  Cultural  Mis- 
sions received  250  pesos  per  month  ($29.00 
U.S.  currency)  plus  a  20%  adjustment  for 
the  cost  of  living.-  But  the  agriculturists 
with  a  higher  basic  pay  and  a  50%  allow- 
ance for  high  cost  of  living  in  that  area 
received  as  much  as  40  pesos  ($4.60)  per 
day,  or  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  the 
Cultural  Mission  people. 

Two  units  of  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee  were  in  the  valley  as  volun- 
teer cooperative  groups.  They  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  American  students, 
who  did  such  work  as  they  were  able  to 
do,  under  Pilot  Project  direction,  although 
most  of  it  except  during  short  periods  was 
of  relatively  little  significance  so  far  as 
man-days  of  labor  were  concerned.  They 
were  there  by  invitation  of  the  Pilot  Pro- 
ject with  the  intention  that  they  would 
add  an  international  flavor  to  the  Project, 
serve  as  stimulants  for  culture  change, 
raise  the  morale  of  regular  Project  work- 
ers, and  add  somewhat  to  the  working 
force.  One  of  the  constant  problems  of  the 
American  groups  was  to  find  a  balance  in 
their  behavior  which,  on  the  one  hand,  did 
not  offend  local  mores  and  thus  antagon- 
ize people,  and  which,  on  the  other,  would 
provide  models  in  initiative  and  personal 
habits.  It  was  assumed  that  the  presence 
of  such  a  large  group  of  foreigners  would 
lend  an  air  of  importance  to  the  Project; 
i.  e.,  if  these  people  came  from  so  far  to 
work  in  the  hot  valley,  the  Project  must 

2.    This   has   recently   been   substantially   increased. 


be  an  important  thing.  The  number  of 
people  in  these  units  varied,  but  was  usual- 
ly between  20  and  30  people.  They  were 
financially  independent  of  the  Pilot  Pro- 
ject, and  while  closely  identified  with  it, 
maintained  a  separate  program  and 
identity  most  of  the  time. 

The  cost  of  the  Project  was  to  have  been 
defrayed  by  the  Federal  Department  of 
Public  Education  and  the  various  agencies 
furnishing  workers  to  the  project,  by  the 
state  government,  and  by  the  local  muni- 
cipio.  Since  they  were  distributed,  exact 
costs  cannot  be  given.  The  main  opera- 
tion budget  was  about  1,500,000  pesos  per 
year. 

From  a  Plan  to  an  Action  Program 

My  field  observation  of  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  the  Pilot  Project  covered  a  period 
of  approximately  one  year.  The  time  of 
continuous  on-the-spot  observation  in- 
cludes the  first  nine  months  of  full-scale 
operation,  from  the  first  of  September, 
1949,  until  the  first  of  June,  1950.  At  the 
risk  of  possible  oversimplification,  we  may 
divide  this  time  into  three  phases  of  Pro- 
ject operation:  (1)  A  period  of  intense 
work  spread  over  the  whole  valley  and 
over  many  aspects  of  valley  life,  perhaps 
the  "honeymoon  period":  September, 
October  and  November.  (2)  A  period  of 
reduced  activity,  indecision,  lowered  mor- 
ale, and  re-evaluation  of  the  program, 
which  lasted  through  December  and  Janu- 
ary. (3)  A  period  of  renewed  activity  in  a 
re-oriented  project,  with  some  changes  in 
personnel,  a  change  in  method,  and  a  more 
restricted  goal.  This  lasted  through  Febru- 
ary, March,  April,  May,  and  into  June  at 
which  time  the  rains  came,  most  of  the 
intensive  work  stopped,  vacations  began, 
and  the  original  General  Director  left  the 
project  for  a  different  assignment,  never 
to  return  to  its  full-time  direction. 

While  September  saw  the  beginning  of 
full-scale  activity,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  some  basic  accomplishments  had  al- 
ready been  effected  at  that  time.  The  Pro- 
ject was  already  introduced  to  the  people 
of  the  valley,  and  some  of  its  strangeness 
had  worn  off.  The  helpful  coverage  of 
Project  aims  and  methods  by  the  weekly 
newspaper  La  Voz  de  Santiago  had  made 
these  familiar  to  the  residents  of  Santiago, 
although  only  a  minority  of  the  ejidatarios 
and  their  families  can  and  do  read  the 
paper.  Also,  the  Project's  identity  with  the 
Cultural    Mission,     particularly     on    the 
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north  side  of  the  river,  removed  some  of 
the  rural  inhabitants'  suspicion,  for  the 
chief  of  the  Cultural  Mission,  a  small 
energetic  woman,  native  to  Nayarit  with 
several  years  experience  in  the  Santiago 
valley,  had  succeeded  in  gaining  consid- 
erable respect  there.  She  knew  by  name 
people  in  every  village,  knew  thoroughly 
all  aspects  of  village  life,  and  possessed  a 
wit  that  melted  resistance.  Thus  some  con- 
fidence was  already  established,  and  at 
least  some  of  the  resistance  had  been 
broken  down.  Enough  had  been  accom- 
plished in  Santiago  itself  that  good  public 
relations  were  enjoyed  there.  The  second- 
ary school  was  in  operation,  a  kinder- 
garten was  improved,  and  DDT  was  being 
sprayed  in  the  town.  The  physical  plant 
for  the  Project  administration  was  estab- 
lished, screened,  the  water  system  in 
operation,  and  office  equipment  was  in 
place.  Further,  work  on  an  experimental 
agricultural  plot  near  Amapa  had  begun, 
and  actual  experiments  on  hybrid  seed 
corn  were  in  progress. 

Phase  I  of  the  Project,  An 
Intensive  Start 

Intensive  work  began  at  the  end  of  the 
hottest  season  of  the  year  in  the  valley, 
just  as  the  last  rains  of  summer  were  giv- 
ing their  final  soakings.  The  air  was  humid, 
sleep  was  difficult  at  night,  and  most  farm 
people  were  indulging  in  their  final  weeks 
of  inactivity  before  fall  plowing  and 
planting. 

The  integrated,  comprehensive  attack 
on  culture  change  got  off  to  a  frenzied 
start  as  the  project  administration  tried  to 
set  all  its  working  personnel  into  motion 
at  once.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the 
energy  and  drive  of  the  Project  Director 
were  most  in  evidence.  Orders  had  to  be 
given  quickly,  decisions  made  on  the  spot, 
and  arrangements  made  with  the  villagers 
for  every  activity.  To  try  to  present  a 
sequence  of  activity  which  includes  all 
Project  work  in  those  first  few  months 
would  result  in  a  hopelessly  confusing 
picture  to  the  reader.  Therefore  it  seems 
advisable  to  present  first  a  rather  im- 
pressionistic description  of  the  round  of 
work  of  the  Project  at  large  before  turn- 
ing to  some  of  its  specific  aspects  for  more 
extended  treatment. 

There  probably  were  no  "typical"  days 
in  September  and  October,  but  we  can 
fill  a  day's  schedule  with  typical  activities 
by  following  the  Director  through  a  day's 


routine.  While  others  could  take  time  off 
occasionally  without  disturbing  the  total 
work  pattern,  the  Director  could  not.  His 
day  began  early,  often  between  5:00  and 
6:00  a.  m.,  as  that  was  the  only  time  dur- 
ing the  day  when  he  could  be  assured 
of  privacy  for  planning  work  and  catch- 
ing up  on  office  matters  that  required  un- 
disturbed attention.  Even  so,  he  rarely 
worked  through  to  breakfast  time  (8:00- 
9:00  a.  m.)  without  conferring  with  some 
member  of  the  Project  team  who  was 
taking  an  early  start  for  one  of  the  vil- 
lages, or  with  a  teacher  who  wanted  ad- 
vice before  the  day's  classes. 

After  breakfast,  the  entire  morning 
might  well  be  filled  with  conferences  in 
the  administrative  office,  the  corridor 
meantime  lined  with  people  waiting  to  see 
el  projesor,  and  the  staff  office  a  hive  of 
activity  as  typists  tried  to  keep  up  with 
rapidly  dictated  memoranda,  directives,  or 
letters  to  Mexico  City.  The  morning  may 
also  have  been  interrupted  by  a  trip  to  the 
office  of  the  local  presidente  municipal, 
the  printing  office,  or  a  local  school. 

Dinner  provided  no  rest  from  admini- 
strative duty,  for  the  directive  personnel 
of  the  Project  ate  together,  discussed  plans 
among  themselves  or  with  a  visiting  digni- 
tary. The  siesta  hour  was  occasionally  ob- 
served, particularly  if  it  was  raining,  but 
late  afternoons  usually  meant  a  trip  to 
one  of  the  villages,  perhaps  to  El  Nuevo 
to  check  on  the  progress  of  the  new  kinder- 
garten, or  to  the  primary  school  there 
where  classes  were  being  held  in  a  win- 
dowless  tobacco  warehouse  until  a  school 
building   could   be   completed. 

The  evening  was  the  best  time  to  talk 
to  the  villagers,  as  it  was  the  only  time 
when  they  could  all  get  together.  So 
several  evenings  a  week  had  to  be  spent 
in  village  meetings.  The  Pilot  Project 
"carry-all"  would  go  loaded  with  an  im- 
pressive representation:  the  Director,  sub- 
director,  kindergarten  inspector,  school  in- 
spector, perhaps  a  doctor,  agriculturist, 
sports  teacher,  myself,  or  others.  Meetings 
were  typically  held  in  the  open  air  next  to 
the  school  building  or  ejido  office  build- 
ing, or  occasionally  inside  the  buildings 
themselves.  A  local  ejido  official  called  the 
meeting  to  order,  and  the  talks  began.  The 
Pilot  Project  Director  was  by  far  the 
most  convincing  speaker.  His  enthusiasm, 
choice  of  illustrations,  and  simple  expla- 
nations of  his  purpose  usually  convinced 
most  of  his  audience,  and  the  rest  at  least 
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waited  until  the  following  day  to  express 
their  doubts.  There  was  always  time  for 
questions  of  all  kinds,  and  any  concern  of 
a  villager  was  taken  seriously.  Having 
been  talked  to  by  government  representa- 
tives before,  village  people  tended  to  be 
polite,  but  skeptical.  The  Project  Director 
took  great  care  to  make  no  wild  promises 
or  to  paint  glowing  pictures  of  rapid  suc- 
cess. He  made  no  suggestion  that  any  plan 
would  be  carried  out  unless  the  village 
wanted  it  and  would  cooperate  complete- 
ly. Nothing  was  to  be  given  away  except 
labor,  and  the  Project  was  not  out  to 
gain  anything  from  the  ejido  communities. 

When  more  isolated  villages  were  visit- 
ed, more  elaborate  meetings  were  held. 
For  example  in  the  first  week  of  October 
the  Project  decided  to  go  to  the  ejido  vil- 
lage of  Emiliano  Zapata  to  start  night 
classes  for  adults,  and  to  investigate 
rumors  of  a  measles  epidemic  there.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Cultural  Mission  went  early 
in  the  day  to  organize  and  advertise  a 
meeting  for  the  evening.  Since  no  vehicles 
could  get  into  the  village  during  the  rainy 
season,  the  whole  group  walked  out  in  the 
early  evening.  First  the  kindergarten 
teacher  talked  with  the  village  mothers 
about  child  care.  This  was  illustrated  with 
puppets,  so  that  the  talk  was  really  given 
through  the  puppets,  thus  adding  visual 
aid  and  drama  to  the  presentation.  During 
this  time  the  Pilot  Project  doctor  and  I 
investigated  the  cases  of  measles,  search- 
ing out  the  huts  by  flashlight.  We  verified 
a  measles  epidemic  of  nearly  40  cases  and 
then  returned  to  the  center  of  the  village 
to  report  to  the  Director.  Later,  a  meeting 
was  held  for  all  the  village,  during  which 
the  doctor  told  how  to  protect  healthy 
children  from  the  epidemic,  and  how  to 
care  for  the  sick.  This  was  followed  by  a 
chat  from  the  Director  concerning  the 
advantages  of  night  school.  By  the  time 
the  Project  group  had  walked  back  to 
Santiago,  it  was  approaching  midnight. 

In  conclusion,  one  has  a  picture  of  a 
strong  convincing  leader  constantly  on  the 
go  trying  to  keep  track  of  a  large  number 
of  particular  projects,  with  a  following  of 
specialists  attempting  to  understand  their 
own  part  in  the  program  while  trailing 
through  the  bewildering  maze  of  activity 
which  was  the  Pilot  Project  of  the  first 
few  months. 


Work  Concerned  waiH  Agriculture 
AND  THE  Economic  Base 

The  agriculturists  had  rather  poorly  de- 
fined tasks  in  the  first  part  of  the  Project. 
In  general  they  were  supposed  to  go  out 
to  the  villages,  get  well  acquainted,  find 
the  school  parcel,  see  that  it  was  clearly 
marked  off,  and  supervise  the  planting 
and  cultivation  of  that  plot  as  a  demon- 
stration, with  the  hope  that  enough  profit 
could  be  cleared  from  it  to  buy  light  plants 
or  other  needed  equipment  for  the  schools. 
Each  agriculturist  was  to  supervise  the 
activities  in  a  zone  composed  of  several 
villages.  However,  only  a  few  of  the  agri- 
culturists had  the  ability  to  work  inde- 
depently  in  the  broader  aspects  of  culture 
change,  so  that  usually  they  merely  found 
the  school  parcels  (and  not  all  of  them), 
and  made  some  arrangements  for  plant- 
ing. Actually  not  enough  time  was  avail- 
able to  the  Project  Director  to  give  them 
specific  directions,  so  much  of  their  time 
was  of  no  avail. 

Some  talk  developed  about  organizing 
cooperatives  for  exploitation  of  hogs,  but 
the  exact  details  were  not  sufficiently  clear 
to  convince  the  farmer.  The  governor  was 
persuaded  to  furnish  serum  to  vaccinate 
hogs  against  cholera,  but  this  arrange- 
ment bogged  down,  and  the  hog  program 
never  materialized.  No  enthusiasm  seemed 
to  be  aroused  in  the  Project  agriculturists 
themselves,  so  of  course  little  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  ejidatarios. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  agricul- 
ture at  this  time  was  the  program  of  re- 
distributing land.  Here  the  approach  was 
plainly  a  matter  of  forcing  the  issue  by 
political  pressure  on  the  national  agrarian 
department.  The  local  people  who  had 
more  than  their  legal  share  of  land  were 
not  anxious  to  lose  their  advantage,  and 
those  exploited  lacked  sufficient  unifica- 
tion to  override  their  fear  of  the  political 
group  which  controlled  the  status  quo. 
The  Project  Director's  approach  in  this 
case  was  to  make  a  direct  request  to  the 
agrarian  department  to  send  a  team  of 
engineers  to  the  valley  with  full  govern- 
ment authority  to  revise  the  ejido  hold- 
ings. This  was  one  aspect  of  the  total  pro- 
gram that  did  not  wait  for  local  approval 
or  cooperation.  It  was  considered  to  be  a 
basic  plank  in  the  program  planning,  and 
direct  steps  were  taken.  With  this  land  re- 
distribution would  come  allocation  of  land 
for  the  agricultural  school,  normal  school, 
and  so  on.  While  local  people  were  well 
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aware  of  the  plan  to  shift  land  rights,  they 
were  passive  rather  than  active  agents  in 
the  matter. 

A  few  minor  plans  were  developed  to 
improve  rural  economy  such  as  bee  keep- 
ing, but  after  some  attempts  to  do  this,  the 
plan  was  dropped,  as  villagers  insisted 
that  they  knew  more  about  it  than  the 
Pilot  Project  experts.  There  were  no  suit- 
able flowers  for  the  bees,  and  such  as  there 
were  led  to  formation  of  low  quality 
honey. 

Activities  in  the  School  Program 

Technically,  all  of  the  90  primary  school 
teachers  in  the  valley  could  be  considered 
Pilot  Project  employees.  However,  most 
of  them  were  holding  a  job  essentially  to 
make  a  living;  many  had  been  teaching 
for  years,  and  in  general  were  participants 
of  the  culture  to  be  changed  despite  the 
fact  that  they  were  key  personnel  in  ef- 
fecting the  Project  program.  Thus  a  double 
strategy  was  involved  in  this  connection. 
In  the  first  place  came  the  changing  of 
teaching  habits  of  the  rural  teachers  them- 
selves as  to  method,  material,  and  so  on. 
After  the  teacher  became  convinced,  then 
the  new  subject  matter,  extended  school 
facilities,  and  community  projects  could 
affect  the  living  habits  of  the  village  at 
large. 

At  first  individual  teachers  were  given 
instructions  as  the  project  personnel  took 
over  classes  to  demonstrate  on  the  scene 
the  methods  they  wanted  to  get  across. 
However,  it  was  soon  evident  that  spoken 
and  written  instructions  and  the  occasional 
visits  produced  few  results.  Some  teachers 
did  not  take  the  new  program  seriously; 
some  did  not  seem  to  catch  the  idea.  The 
addition  of  35  teachers  to  the  valley  school 
system  helped  the  situation,  but  for  Pilot 
Project  purposes,  they  needed  reorienta- 
tion as  badly  as  the  established  ones. 

As  a  result  a  new  approach  was  taken. 
It  was  decided  that  all  the  teachers  could 
be  brought  together  regularly  in  a  coop- 
erative teachers'  institute  and  profit  not 
only  from  guidance  from  the  Project,  but 
from  each  other.  The  most  convenient 
place  for  such  a  meeting  would  have  been 
Santiago,  but  there  was  no  problem  of 
rural  life  at  this  location;  it  would  have 
been  an  unnatural  situation.  So  the  first 
institute  was  held  in  Sentispac,  the  largest 
ejido  in  that  area.  Not  only  were  the 
teachers  together  for  the  session,  but  they 


ate  together,  had  a  work  hour  together 
cleaning  and  renovating  the  small  village 
plaza,  had  recreation  together  including 
amateur  programs  with  themselves  as 
actors,  and  held  dances.  They  all  stayed  in 
the  village  over  the  two  nights  of  the 
three-day  institute. 

Many  of  the  talks  were  designed  to  aid 
the  teachers  in  adding  to  their  curriculum 
material  more  closely  related  to  the  chil- 
dren's daily  experience.  Everything  from 
how  to  set  up  a  demonstration  chicken 
coop  on  the  school  grounds,  to  techniques 
of  recreation  were  presented.  The  subjects 
of  the  four  main  sessions  of  the  conference 
were:  (1)  tidiness  and  cleanliness,  (2) 
health,  emphasizing  technical  material  on 
malaria  and  the  anopholese  mosquito,  (3) 
drawing  and  steps  in  teaching  drawing  to 
children  (Pilot  Project  artist  presiding), 
(4)  physical  education. 

Some  of  the  more  talented  teachers 
were  invited  to  give  lectures  to  the  rest 
of  the  group,  making  the  meetings  more 
democratic  in  expression.  Time  was  set 
aside  for  meetings  of  the  teachers'  union, 
and  for  the  directors  of  the  various  schools 
to  exchange  ideas  and  problems.  One 
school  director  needed  another  teacher, 
another  aid  in  getting  cooperation  from 
the  local  ofl:icials  in  repairing  the  school; 
a  blackboard  was  needed,  or  light  for  night 
classes.  More  than  to  supply  technical  in- 
formation, the  meetings  were  designed  to 
raise  morale,  promote  a  feeling  of  unity  as 
a  group  of  teachers  and  as  members  of  the 
Pilot  Project,  and  to  decrease  the  feeling 
of  isolation  so  long  associated  with  the 
job  of  the  rural  school  teacher. 

That  this  technique  was  highly  success- 
ful is  certain.  Teachers  who  complained 
about  cost  and  distance  before  the  insti- 
tute were  praising  it  by  the  end  of  the 
first  day.  Attendance  was  voluntary,  al- 
though it  was  generally  known  that  one 
was  expected  to  come.  Teachers  from  the 
Santiago  schools  also  came,  some  of  them 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  organization 
of  the  program. 

In  the  villages  themselves,  the  Pilot 
Project  staff  helped  the  local  teacher  by 
stimulating  cooperation  from  the  local 
Comite  de  Padres  (school  board),  by  sup- 
porting the  teachers'  requests  for  materials 
to  repair  the  school,  aiding  in  getting  all 
the  children  to  attend  regularly,  and  so  on. 
Some  of  this  school  improvement  was  ac- 
complished with  the  help  of  the  group  of 
American  students  who  lived  in  La  Tro- 
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zada,  thus  adding  manpower  and  prestige 
to  the  local  projects. 

Night  school  for  illiterates  was  required 
by  the  state  government,  but  the  Pilot 
Project  facilitated  matters  by  providing 
ideas  for  more  interesting  instruction,  add- 
ing classes  for  the  whole  community,  and 
initiating  recreation  at  the  school.  Par- 
ticularly active  night  schools  operated  in 
La  Trozada,  Los  Otates,  Amapa  and 
Canada  del  Tabaco. 

The  dedication  of  large  new  schools  in 
Santiago,  El  Nuevo  and  La  Trozada  gave 
opportunity  for  a  public  show  of  unity  be- 
tween the  state  government  and  the  Pilot 
Project.  These  celebrations  for  the  schools 
were  also  utilized  to  enhance  the  prestige 
of  education  in  general.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Pilot  Project,  the  national 
Secretary  of  Public  Education  (Gual 
Vidal)  was  persuaded  to  make  a  visit  to 
Nayarit,  and  participate  in  the  inaugura- 
tion. As  Nayarit  has  long  been  off  the  path 
of  important  officials,  this  visit  made  a 
great  impression  on  local  people,  and 
made  them  feel  the  importance  of  the 
project.  The  whole  day's  celebration,  car- 
ried on  in  the  traditional  Mexican  style  of 
welcome  for  important  people,  was  used 
to  the  fullest. 

As  many  of  the  valley  people  as  possible 
were  drawn  into  the  affair.  Santigo  officials 
formed  a  committee  to  welcome  tiie  Secretary, 
and  even  local  villages  on  the  route  of  travel 
were  organized  to  provide  banners  and  to  line 
the  roads  in  honor  of  the  visitor  and  to  see 
the  evidence  of  the  prestige  of  public  educa- 
tion. Also  by  having  the  Secretary  come  to 
Nayarit,  the  state  governor,  who  was  partici- 
pating in  the  event,  was  able  to  present  him- 
self to  fellow-Nayaritas  as  an  important  figure 
in  national  circles  and,  in  turn,  he  was  im- 
pressed with  the  national  political  support  be- 
hind the  Pilot  Project. 

The  entrance  to  Santiago  was  lined  for  blocks 
with  school  children,  held  in  position  for  hours 
by  their  teachers  until  the  dignitaries  finally 
arrived.  Santiago's  more  beautiful  senoritas, 
dressed  in  traditional  fiesta  costume,  along  with 
Santiago  officials  formed  an  honor  escort  to  the 
first  new  school,  where  a  capacity  crowd 
watched  a  program  prepared  by  the  school 
children  in  honor  of  the  visitors,  and  the  cere- 
mony of  dedication. 

After  a  select  luncheon  prepared  by  the  high- 
class  women  of  Santiago,  and  attended  by  the 
more  influential  citizens  of  the  town,  the  motor- 
cade went  to  La  Trozada,  stopping  to  give  best 
wishes  to  the  villages  en  route.     La  Trozada 


was  the  "queen  for  a  day"  of  the  valley  vil- 
lagers. Again  there  were  a  program,  speeches, 
a  barbecue,  and,  although  the  important  vis- 
itors left  about  dusk,  a  large  evening  dance 
in  the  open  area  in  front  of  the  new  school.^ 

The  importance  of  these  events  from 
our  point  of  view  is  that  a  day  of  fiesta, 
speeches,  and  very  high  ranking  visitors, 
all  items  highly  prized  by  villagers,  was 
directly  associated  with  the  Pilot  Project 
program  and  the  school-building  program 
of  the  state.  It  was  hoped  that  this  would 
increase  the  cooperation  of  the  valley  in- 
habitants with  the  program.  Somewhat 
the  same  type  of  association  was  developed 
as  the  Pilot  Project  assisted  in  the  cele- 
bration of  national  holidays,  particularly 
the  16th  of  September,  Mexican  Independ- 
ence Day,  and  the  20th  of  November,  com- 
memorating the  start  of  the  Mexican 
Revolution  of  1910. 

Associated  with  the  celebration  was  an 
event  which  reveals  something  of  the  Pilot 
Project's  approach  in  gaining  coopera- 
tion from  the  villagers: 

Prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  La  Trozada 
school  a  lot  of  last  minute  work  had  to  be 
done:  weeds  cleared,  painting  finished,  con- 
struction of  a  temporary  palapa  shelter  for 
serving  meals  to  guests,  and  so  on.  The  Pilot 
Project  asked  the  president  of  the  La 
Trozada  ejido  to  have  the  village  men  on 
hand  a  few  days  before  the  inauguration. 
As  this  was  the  beginning  of  planting  season, 
the  men  were  reluctant,  so  when  the  Project 
personnel  arrived  for  work  in  the  morning, 
they  found  that  the  presidente  had  placed 
armed  guards  at  all  village  exits  in  order  to 
prevent  men  from  going  to  their  fields.  Morale 
was  hardly  high.  Director  Aguilera  immediate- 
ly called  off  the  guards,  assembled  the  school 
teachers,  and  sent  the  latter  around  the  village 
to  tell  the  men  that  work  at  the  school  was 
absolutely  voluntary.  It  was  their  school,  and 
if  they  wanted  it  to  look  right  for  the  inaugu- 
ration, the  Project  personnel  would  be  glad  to 
help.  If  not,  they  would  inaugurate  it  the  way 
it  was.  Aguilera's  explanation:  "You  can  build 
a  school  by  force  in  a  few  weeks,  but  the  peo- 
ple would  hate  it.  It  is  better  to  take  ten  years 
and  have  it  be  a  product  of  the  people's  own 
desires." 

The  kindergartens  were  not  a  new  idea 
of  the  Pilot  Project;  for  several  years  they 

3.  The  dignity  of  the  entrance  march  into  La  Tro- 
zada was  interrupted  when  a  light  truck  went  out  of 
control  into  the  crowd  at  the  side  of  the  road,  inflicted 
minor  injuries,  and  broke  up  the  parade.  I  drove  a 
couple  of  the  more  severely  Injured  men  to  medical 
attention,  but  the  celebration  went  ahead  as  planned. 
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had  been  included  in  Mexican  educational 
theory.  Actually  setting  them  up  in  the 
area  was  a  Project  activity,  except  for 
those  of  Santiago  and  El  Nuevo,  and  even 
for  these  much  aid  and  teacher  training 
were  provided.  By  the  end  of  1949,  kinder- 
gartens were  operating  in  Colonia  Emi- 
liano  Zapata,  Amapa,  Sentispac,  La  Tro- 
zado,  El  Botadero  and  Canada  del  Tabaco, 
most  of  them  supported  by  the  Federal 
Department  of  Education,  but  the  last  two 
by  the  communities  involved.  Getting  the 
children  to  attend  was  another  matter.  At- 
tendance was  very  small,  the  kinder- 
gartens tended  to  attract  only  children 
from  homes  already  more  advanced.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  in  El  Nuevo 
where  children  without  proper  clothing 
were  informally  discouraged.  The  program 
had  been  in  operation  too  short  a  time  to 
justify  criticism.  At  least  the  kinder- 
garten program  was  in  operation  and  was 
beginning  to  be  accepted  in  the  villages. 

A  start  was  made  in  using  the  kinder- 
gartens as  a  springboard  into  home  life, 
beginning  with  talks  with  the  mothers, 
and  occasionally  giving  suggestions  re- 
garding care  of  infants,  and  making  of 
children's  clothing.  This  was  done  mostly 
by  Pilot  Project  workers,  especially  the 
kindergarten  inspector,  in  an  effort  to 
show  kindergarten  teachers  how  to  go 
about  their  work.  At  this  stage  of  develop- 
ment they  displayed  little  independence. 

Another  aspect  of  work  in  the  primary 
rural  schools  was  the  program  of  the  girls 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee unit.  They  attempted  to  teach  handi- 
crafts and  group  games  in  the  hope  of 
awakening  individual  creativeness  and 
initiative  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  teach- 
ing cooperative  play  on  the  other.  Their 
difficulty  with  the  language  and  their 
novelty  as  foreigners  attracted  so  much 
interest  among  the  children,  that  the 
girls'  arrival  in  any  village  soon  was  met 
with  wild  enthusiasm. 

Recreation 

During  the  first  weeks  of  Project 
activity  the  recreation  specialists  were 
still  elaborating  their  plan  for  a  compre- 
hensive recreational  program.  Afterwards 
they  carried  out  their  first  work  in  Santi- 
ago itself.  This  not  only  had  the  purpose 
of  establishing  certain  new  sports  such  as 


volleyball,  but  also  had  the  effect  of  hold- 
ing the  enthusiasm  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion for  the  Pilot  Project.  Most  of  the 
program  in  Santiago  involved  team  sports, 
either  new  games  or  established  sports 
such  as  basketball  in  which  players  of  less 
skill  were  encouraged  (equipo  de  tercer 
fuerza) .  This  program  was  very  successful, 
had  constant  newspaper  support,  and  at- 
tracted crowds  to  the  evening  events.  The 
Pilot  Project  itself  had  a  team  of  which  I 
was  a  member.  (We  usually  lost.)  In  gen- 
eral, the  sports  program  was  an  amplifica- 
tion of  something  already  in  progress,  and 
enjoyed  by  local  people. 

Perhaps  more  important  were  the  at- 
tempts in  the  villages  to  capitalize  on 
activities  which  already  had  a  recreation 
function,  and  to  work  from  this  to  in- 
creased emphasis  on  a  wider  variety  of 
recreation  forms.  It  was  soon  noted  that 
among  the  school  boys  there  was  a  fad  of 
spinning  tops  and  playing  marbles.  The 
girls  were  jumping  rope.  The  Project  then 
organized  tournaments  in  these  sports, 
with  competition  held  in  the  local  schools 
first.  Champions  were  later  selected  in 
Santiago.  With  each  publication  of  tourna- 
ment rules,  mimeographed  and  sent  to  the 
villages  and  also  printed  in  the  Voz  de 
Santiago,  went  a  quotation  from  Lord 
Byron  translated  into  Spanish:  "Aquel  al 
que  no  le  guste  jugar,  no  es  apto  para 
vivir,"  expressing  the  Project's  philosophy 
that  play  is  essential  to  a  full  life.  These 
tournaments  were  very  successful,  and 
aroused  the  interest  of  adults  as  well 
as  children.  From  that  time  on,  any  school 
program,  particularly  any  exhibition  for 
guests,  included  a  rope-jumping  display, 
often  with  very  complicated  formations. 
Other  tournaments  were  organized,  but 
the  tops  and  rope-jumping  seemed  to  be 
most  popular  with  the  public,  with  the 
marbles  tournament  a  close  third. 

Suggestions  were  made  for  the  forma- 
tion of  young  people's  clubs,  hoping  that 
these  would  stimulate  local  leadership  in 
recreation,  but  except  for  Santiago,  they 
had  little  success,  and  even  the  Santiago 
club  did  not  do  much  that  was  not  al- 
ready done  by  energetic  teachers.  Formal 
constitutions  were  supplied,  but  local  lead- 
ership was  lacking. 

The  American  student  group  in  La  Tro- 
zada  stimulated  the  most  village  sports 
activity  in  this  period  as  they  worked  with 
local  boys  to  make  a  sports  field,  and  sup- 
plied leadership  in  actual  events. 
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Health 

The  health  program  bogged  down  im- 
mediately because  the  promised  coopera- 
tion from  the  National  Department  of 
Public  Health  was  not  forthcoming;  the 
anticipated  brigades  of  doctors  and  nurses 
did  not  arrive.  Such  professional  medical 
skill  as  was  used  came  from  part-time 
services  of  a  doctor  from  Tepic  who  work- 
ed with  the  Cultural  Mission,  and  a  San- 
tiago doctor  whose  part-time  services 
were  officially  secured  for  the  Project. 
Both  of  these  helped  in  actual  cases  of 
disease  in  the  villages,  gave  talks  to  the 
people,  and  tried  to  promote  sanitation 
measures,  but  their  program  was  distinct- 
ly limited.  At  one  time  advantage  was 
taken  of  a  visit  of  two  doctors,  one  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the  other 
from  the  World  Health  Organization,  who 
came  to  make  a  three-day  survey  of  ma- 
laria in  the  valley.  They  inspected  school 
children  for  malignant  malaria  and  check- 
ed breeding  places  for  mosquitoes.  They 
found  considerable  variation  in  amounts 
of  malaria  in  the  area,  and  made  recom- 
mendations, but  no  facilities  were  im- 
mediately available  for  following  this  up. 

Domestic  Life 

Activity  on  this  front  was  mostly  in  the 
planning  stage.  Plans  for  model  houses 
were  drawn,  and  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  unit  actually  made  scale 
models  of  these  to  be  shown  around  the 
villages  to  give  a  more  concrete  idea  of 
what  the  planners  had  in  mind.  House 
construction  of  course  was  a  long  term 
project,  and  in  this  stage  only  initial  stimu- 
lation was  given. 

Further  attempts  were  made  to  intro- 
duce new  items  in  house  furnishings  and 
organization,  such  as  dish  cupboards, 
clothes  racks,  stools  and  chairs,  tables,  and 
so  on.  It  was  first  planned  that  two  homes 
in  each  village  would  be  chosen  for  actual 
demonstration  work  under  the  supervision 
of  a  member  of  the  Cultural  Mission  or  of 
social  workers.  In  actual  practice  some  of 
this  was  done  in  Amapa  and  several 
homes  were  visited  for  making  dish  cup- 
boards, particularly  by  the  American 
girls,  but  this  program  did  little  more 
than  effect  visits  to  the  homes.  Again, 
gaining  the  people's  confidence  took  up 
most  of  the  time. 


The  Cultural  Survey 

Early  in  September,  the  first  attempt  at 
measuring  or  surveying  the  cultural  level 
of  the  area  was  made,  so  that  future  year- 
ly surveys  could  appraise  the  effectiveness 
of  the  educational  program.  To  begin  this 
survey,  they  took  a  five  per  cent  sample 
of  the  alphabetical  lists  of  families  in  each 
ejido.  In  all,  248  households  were  to  be 
visited,  each  person  in  the  household  over 
14  years  of  age  to  be  interviewed.  (More 
complete  description  of  the  method  has 
been  published  by  Radvanyi.')  The  inter- 
views were  to  be  made  by  25  students  of 
the  Sample  Survey  Seminar  at  the  Nation- 
al School  of  Economics  of  the  National 
University  of  Mexico,  who  had  come  in  a 
group  to  the  valley.  For  the  interviews 
they  prepared  a  23-page  questionnaire 
covering  all  aspects  of  rural  life:  family 
budget,  agricultural  products,  education, 
interests,  knowledge  of  national  affairs  and 
so  on.  It  gives  some  idea  of  what  was  in- 
tended when  raising  the  "cultural  level" 
of  the  valley  was  proposed. 

Here  are  some  sample  items: 

D-2.  Principal  occupation  of  the  head  of  the 
hoi-isehold.  Secondary  occupation.  Others. 

E-1.  Description  of  the  house;  owned  or 
rented,  number  of  rooms,  house  furnishing. 

I-IX.  Money  spent  per  week  on  amuse- 
ments: movies,  theater,  billiards,  dances,  ex- 
cursions, sports,  fiestas,  fairs. 

I-7-d.  What  books  have  you  read  with  the 
most  interest  during  the  past  year?  By  the 
family  head,   the  wife,   the   children? 

I-l.  What  would  you  prefer  to  do  in  your 
free  time?  (family  head,  wife,  son,  daughter, 
other  person  that  lives  with  the  family). 

II-4.  Which  are  the  principal  cities  of  the 
country? 

11-13.  Do  you  know  what  measures  are  be- 
ing undertaken  by  the  present  government  to 
better  the  economic  and  cultural  life  of  the 
country? 

M-1.     What  other  nations  have  you  heard  of? 

N-1.  What,  in  your  opinion,  were  the  rea- 
sons for  the  last  war? 

N-10-1.  What  do  you  need  to  be  very  hap- 
py? Name  five  things  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance. 

In  the  actual  administration  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire, many  difficulties  arose,  not  the 

4.     Radvanyi,  1951. 
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least  of  which  was  the  fact  that  the  Mex- 
ico City  students  quickly  lost  interest  in 
the  valley  when  temperatures  rose  to  over 
100  degrees  with  high  humidity.  What  is 
more  important  it  became  apparent  that 
some  confidence  of  the  rural  people  was 
lost.  Radvanyi  mentions  false  rumors,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Director  of  the  Pilot 
Project  had  to  go  to  the  Presidente  Muni- 
cipal to  ask  him  to  direct  village  officials 
to  enforce  cooperation  in  the  ejidos  be- 
speaks the  resistance  aroused  by  the 
questionnaire.  Inasmuch  as  these  enumer- 
ators arrived  in  the  valley  at  the  same 
time  that  the  rest  of  the  staff  began  in- 
tensive work,  the  survey  was  probably  a 
handicap  to  the  project.  Indirect  reports 
indicate  that  the  survey  carried  out  in 
September  of  1950  was  better  handled, 
and  accomplished  more  reliable  results. 

Summary  of  Phase  I 

Of  course  no  one  in  the  Pilot  Project 
would  have  expected  achievement  of 
significant  changes  in  valley  life  in  only 
three  months,  but  before  turning  to  what 
we  have  arbitrarily  set  off  as  the  second 
phase,  we  do  have  a  picture  of  how  things 
were  going.  A  multi-facet  approach  with 
intensive  activity  was  begun  as  though 
all  these  threads  of  approach  could  be  car- 
ried on  without  interruption  for  months 
and  years  to  come,  thus  actually  carrying 
out  the  principle  of  an  integrated  approach 
to  education  for  a  "higher  level  of  cul- 
ture." Despite  the  difficulties  involved 
with  the  statistics  students,  and  the  in- 
flux of  strangers — not  the  least  of  whom 
were  30  American  students — there  was 
an  air  of  acceptance  both  in  the  town  of 
Santiago  and  in  a  number  of  ejido  villages. 
Reports  indicated  that  the  priest  was  giv- 
ing the  Project  his  approval  in  his  ser- 
mons, and  except  for  a  minor  squabble 
about  the  secondary  school  teacher  of 
Santiago  teaching  the  theory  of  evolution 
to  his  classes  (subject  matter  deleted  when 
objected  to)  the  Project  was  well  received 
by  the  clergy.  Local  merchants  gave  fav- 
orable terms  to  the  Project,  and  were 
quite  willing  to  extend  credit  to  it  in  the 
assurance  that  the  word  of  a  Project  em- 
ployee would  be  backed  up.  Santiago  of- 
ficials and  community  leaders  invited  the 
Project's  help  and  advice  in  local  affairs, 
so  the  Pilot  Project  office  became  an  ac- 
cepted meeting  place.  In  the  villages  meet- 
ings were  widely  attended.  If  one  could 
compare   the   reaction   of   people   in   the 


valley  toward  the  Project  personnel  to  that 
of  similar  villages  in  other  parts  of  Mex- 
ico, there  seemed  to  be  markedly  little 
resistance. 

Of  the  various  approaches,  the  work 
with  the  teachers  and  the  recreation  pro- 
gram were  accepted  almost  immediately. 
Efforts  in  agriculture,  health,  and  home 
improvement  met  with  little  response.  Of 
the  other  projects,  most  important  was 
that  of  land  redistribution.  The  engineers 
for  this  work  arrived  late  in  the  period, 
and  began  operrations. 

The  December-January  Slump 

During  the  months  of  December  and 
January,  the  intensity  of  activity  dropped 
and  there  was  a  lowering  of  morale.  Some 
of  the  decrease  in  effort  was  due  to  vaca- 
tions of  Project  personnel  and  the  threat 
of  a  strike  by  all  the  federal  teachers  of 
the  state.  This  strike  actually  occurred  the 
first  week  of  February.  It  was  not  against 
the  Pilot  Project,  which  kept  out  of  the 
matter  entirely,  but  was  a  dispute  over 
wages  and  compensations. 

Most  of  the  decrease  in  activity  came 
from  more  serious  problems.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  the  difficulty  of 
adjusting  land  holdings.  As  described  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  the  ejido  land 
organization  did  not  adhere  to  the  legal 
norms  for  ejido  land  allocation,  and  it  was 
believed  that  the  ideals  of  the  Pilot  Pro- 
ject could  not  be  attained  when  the  whole 
economic  base  rested  on  illegal  and  un- 
just procedures.  The  method  for  correct- 
ing that  situation  was  to  appeal  directly 
to  the  Agrarian  Department  of  the  nation- 
al government  for  a  brigade  of  engineers 
to  come  to  the  valley  and  make  correc- 
tions. 

The  brigade  arrived,  but  it  was  far  from 
the  desired  agent  of  agrarian  justice  which 
had  been  requested.  In  the  first  place,  the 
various  engineers  worked  independently 
among  themselves  without  a  responsible 
coordinator,  and  none  of  them  felt  the 
necessity  to  work  in  cooperation  with  the 
Pilot  Project,  either  in  analysis  of  prob- 
lems or  in  enlisting  its  aid  to  carry  out 
the  public  relations  work  necessary  for 
the  extremely  delicate  matter  involving 
land  rights.  Far  from  adopting  the  methods 
of  the  Pilot  Project,  these  engineers  were 
authoritarian,  carried  pistols,  and  accord- 
ing to  rumors  (heard  many  times,  but  not 
verified  by  this  reporter)  were  open  to 
bribes  and  worked  in  closer  cooperation 
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with  the  state  political  machine  than  with 
the  Pilot  Project.  Land  parcels  were  being 
reorganized,  but  with  results  no  better 
than  the  previous  situation.  Their  methods 
of  land  reorganization  were  high-handed 
to  say  the  least,  according  to  complaints 
made  by  Pilot  Project  workers.  The 
normal  methods  of  topographical  studies 
were  omitted,  delineations  of  small  private 
holdings  were  not  made,  and  no  coordi- 
nated plans  for  shifting  land  from  one 
ejido  to  another  were  carried  out. 

Whatever  the  exact  truth  concerning 
their  methods,  of  one  fact  there  is  no 
doubt:  Much  tension  was  created  among 
ejidatarios,  friction  was  generated  between 
small  landholders  and  ejidatarios;  and  a 
real  threat  of  violence  in  the  valley  would 
have  existed  had  the  program  continued. 
(I  was  excluded  from  actual  information 
regarding  specific  rumors  of  violence.) 

This  crisis  took  the  bulk  of  the  attention 
of  the  Project  Administration.  When 
violence  seemed  in  the  offing,  the  Director 
of  the  Pilot  Project  set  out  to  stop  the 
whole  reorganization  of  ejido  parcels. 
Risking  severe  criticism  from  superiors, 
he  publicly  withdrew  his  support  of  the 
brigade,  and  asked  local  villagers  to  pay 
no  attention  to  the  engineers  from  the 
Agrarian  Department,  and  to  refuse  to 
cooperate  with  them.  Thus  he  tried  to  de- 
stroy the  process  he  had  initiated  himself, 
but  which  had  become  an  instrument 
working  against  the  purpose  of  the  Pro- 
ject. 

Such  a  situation  involves  much  negotia- 
tion on  a  political  level,  details  of  which 
are  not  available  to  the  outsider.  How- 
ever, the  crux  of  the  official  negotiation 
was  a  memorandum  sent  to  the  Agrarian 
Department  in  Mexico  City.  In  this  the 
Director  of  the  Pilot  Project  charged  that 
the  procedures  were  contrary  to  the  speci- 
fications of  Article  27  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
stitution, the  one  defining  land-holding 
rights  in  the  Mexican  Republic,  and 
specifically  were  not  in  accordance  with 
Articles  98,  99,  127,  151,  153  and  157  of  the 
Agrarian  Codes."  The  main  discrepancies 
were  summed  up  under  four  points:  (1) 
The  brigade  was  pretending  to  solve  the 
general  land  parceling  in  the  valley  uni- 
laterally, i.  e.,  by  making  adjustments 
only  within  ejido  boundaries,  not  by  shift- 
ing boundaries  between  ejidos.  This  made 
it  difficult  properly  to  allot  existing  ejido 

5,    For    text    of    the    agrarian    codes    in    English,    see 
Simpson.  1937,  759-808. 


land  and  potential  land  outside  ejido  limits 
but  not  yet  under  cultivation.  (2)  The  cor- 
rect sequence  of  procedures  had  not  been 
carried  out  prior  to  reallotment  of  land, 
such  as  conducting  census,  making  topo- 
graphic studies,  making  agricultural  socio- 
economic studies,  or  respecting  an  estab- 
lished owner's  rights  to  benefits  derived 
from  his  long  development,  care,  and  im- 
provement of  a  parcel.  (3)  The  procedure 
would  not  fill  land  necessities  uniformly 
nor  permit  the  extension  of  size  of  parcel 
legally  provided  for.  (4)  No  attention  at 
all  was  paid  to  the  demarcation  of  small 
private  land  holdings  in  order  that  titles 
of  inviolability  might  be  granted,  and 
friction  between  ejidatarios  and  small 
owners  abolished. 

Also  several  recommendations  were 
offered:  (1)  That  the  land  reallocation  be 
studied  on  an  integral  basis  rather  than 
a  one-ejido-at-a-time  basis  in  order  that 
the  specifications  of  Agrarian  Codes  might 
be  fulfilled.  (2)  That  the  brigade  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  Pilot  Project  so 
proper  public  relations  work  could  be 
done.  (3)  That  such  work  as  had  already 
been  done  by  the  brigade  be  declared  null 
and  void  in  the  cases  where  it  did  not 
correspond  to  legal  codes.  (4)  That  bound- 
aries of  small  holdings  be  properly  estab- 
lished. (5)  That  a  responsible  brigade  chief 
be  appointed  with  permanent  headquart- 
ers in  Santiago. 

In  its  conclusion,  this  memorandum  re- 
minded the  Agrarian  Department  that  the 
Pilot  Project  was  of  international  con- 
cern, and  that  its  methods  would  be 
judged  not  only  by  the  Mexican  public, 
but  by  "representatives  of  many  other 
countries  that  frequently  visit  us."  Further 
it  stated  that  the  conduct  desired  was 
that  which  would  be  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Pilot  Project:  democratic  and 
"one  hundred  per  cent  within  the  doctrine 
of  Article  27  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
Agrarian  codes  that  regulate  it  .  .  ." 

As  the  reader  will  recognize,  this  is 
pointed  language  compared  to  usual  of- 
ficial correspondence  in  Mexico.  As  a  re- 
sult, most  of  the  brigade's  activities  were 
called  off  and  the  situation  left  as  it  was. 
Later  in  the  spring  the  chief  of  the 
Agrarian  Department  himself  came  to  the 
valley  and  presented  valley  farmers  with 
a  large  number  of  certificates  of  right  to 
ejido  parcels,  but  this  was  not  actually 
supplying  land,  so  the  effort  to  solve  this 
basic  economic  problem  floundered.  With 
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recognition  of  its  failure,  it  was  also  real- 
ized that  the  original  ideals  of  the  project, 
i.  e.  for  a  complete  and  integrated  change 
of  "culture"  of  the  valley,  could  not  be 
carried  out.  The  scope  had  to  be  restricted. 

Although  the  political  repercussions 
were  not  yet  fully  seen,  at  least  it  seemed 
that  the  straightforward  action  of  the 
Pilot  Project  Director  during  the  crisis 
would  keep  the  confidence  of  the  villagers 
themselves,  if  not  of  the  state  and  local 
officials.  There  was  no  evidence  that  the 
Director  had  any  intentions  other  than  the 
honest  execution  of  his  plan  for  basic 
changes  in  keeping  with  the  goals  estab- 
lished by  the  Project.  Whether  the  vil- 
lagers were  sure  of  this,  or  whether  the 
rumors  started  by  antagonists  of  the  Pro- 
ject left  a  stronger  impression,  is  impossi- 
ble to  say.  I  did  hear  one  farmer  say  that 
it  would  have  been  better  not  to  have 
started  all  the  fuss,  but  of  course  few  were 
likely  to  tell  me,  a  person  identified  with 
the  Project  administration,  their  adverse 
impressions.  In  the  future  the  talks  that 
the  Project  Director  gave  to  meetings  of 
villagers  became  much  more  defensive, 
frequently  asking  them  not  to  believe  the 
stories  started  by  those  who  for  selffish 
reasons  opposed  the  Project. 

A  second  area  of  difficulty  involved 
Project  personnel.  As  people  were  sup- 
plied by  various  agencies,  they  varied 
widely  in  ability,  wages,  and  understand- 
ing of  Project  aims.  The  sponsoring 
agencies  were  slow  to  complete  all  the  red 
tape  necessary  to  keep  wages  and  allow- 
ances coming  through  to  Nayarit;  several 
employees  (such  as  those  under  the  Cul- 
tural Missions)  were  not  receiving  wages 
at  all.  This  required  several  trips  to 
Mexico  City  by  the  Project  Director  to 
straighten  matters  out,  which  not  only 
was  a  nuisance,  but  took  the  Director 
away  from  the  active  supervision  so  neces- 
sary at  this  stage  of  the  program.  When 
he  was  out  of  the  valley,  project  work 
often  stopped  almost  entirely  except  for 
that  done  by  the  Cultural  Mission  and  the 
office  staff.  The  need  for  a  liaison  person 
working  in  Mexico  City  was  evident,  al- 
though original  organization  had  not  pro- 
vided for  such  a  post. 

The  amount  of  wages  and  their  variation 
between  workers  comprised  another  factor 
lowering  morale,  for  the  remuneration 
depended  more  on  the  department  under 
which  the  person  was  employed  than  on 
the   skill   or   work   output   demonstrated. 


Accordingly,  the  people  in  the  Cultural 
Mission  who  were  quite  skilled,  best  knew 
the  valley,  and  worked  the  longest  hours 
received  much  lower  wages  than  the  agri- 
cultural engineers.  Cultural  Mission  per- 
sonnel commented  that  the  agriculturists 
had  been  around  for  nearly  a  year,  and 
had  not  done  more  than  three  weeks' 
worth  of  work. 

Yet  another  source  of  difficulty  was  the 
Project  Director's  effort  to  change  a  group 
of  technicians  who  looked  on  their  jobs  as 
merely  a  source  of  a  living,  into  an  inte- 
grated group  of  skillful,  highly  motivated 
teachers,  with  the  initiative  to  carry  out 
project  activities  without  supervision.  The 
method  used  to  convert  them  sometimes 
included  severe  criticism  and  constant  and 
detailed  supervision,  so  as  one  sat  through 
a  planning  session  and  watched  the  work 
instruction,  it  seemed  that  the  threat  of 
criticism  for  not  doing  just  what  the 
Director  wished  was  stronger  than  the  in- 
spiration to  carry  out  an  ideal.  Severe 
criticism  of  members  of  the  Project  team 
on  occasion  led  to  tears  on  the  part  of 
female  workers  who  thought  they  were 
doing  their  best  work.  Although  the  Direc- 
tor's method  in  the  villages  was  one  of  con- 
vincing people  and  of  emphasis  on  demo- 
cratic procedure,  the  staff  was  directed 
in  a  somewhat  autocratic  manner.  This 
relationship  with  employees  is  understand- 
able in  light  of  Mexican  patterns  of  author- 
ity, and  it  was  strengthened  by  a  convinc- 
ing sincerity,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  did 
not  result  in  creating  the  type  of  personnel 
desired. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  some  of 
the  workers  gave  considerable  cause  for 
criticism.  The  first  office  director  did  little 
work,  and  was  so  frequently  intoxicated 
that  efficiency  was  greatly  cut;  he  had  to 
be  discharged.  Further,  the  director  of  the 
Cultural  Mission  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  could  not  refrain  from  getting  into 
personal  conflict  with  local  people,  a  situa- 
tion which  culminated  in  a  knife  fight  with 
a  local  man.  He  was  discharged  and  the 
two  missions  were  joined  into  one  unit 
directed  by  the  north  side  je/e.  At  the  be- 
ginning an  anthropologist  was  added  to 
the  staff,  supposedly  with  the  idea  that  he 
would  aid  in  making  wise  decisions  in- 
volving local  culture.  Unfortunately,  by 
a  misunderstanding  he  turned  out  to  be  a 
physical  anthropologist  with  no  real  un- 
derstanding of  the  people  of  the  valley 
villages,  or  even  sympathy  for  them.  It 
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would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  he  did  no  work  at  all.  His  superior 
attitude  was  quickly  detected  by  local 
people.  He  was  finally  sent  back  to  Mexico 
City,  and  his  retaliation  consisted  of  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  Tepic  newspapers 
criticizing  the  Pilot  Project,  sometimes 
with  false  information. 

One  of  the  hardest-working  but  most 
independent  of  the  members  of  the  Project 
team  was  the  Director  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion. His  activities  in  Santiago  won  great 
respect  for  the  Project,  but  he  was  little 
inclined  to  work  in  the  villages.  Friction 
between  him  and  the  Project  Director 
finally  led  to  his  discharge  in  late  Febru- 
ary. As  he  was  very  popular  with  the  rest 
of  the  Project  staff  there  was  much  back- 
room complaint,  ending  with  a  big  farewell 
party  in  honor  of  the  departing  employee, 
attended  by  most  of  the  personnel  but 
not  the  Director. 

Still  another  difficulty  was  the  fact 
that  despite  the  public  approval  given 
the  Project,  the  state  governor  gave  evi- 
dence of  intent  to  undermine  its  pro- 
gram. The  threat  of  land  reorganization 
was  a  threat  to  the  political  machine,  of 
course.  Consequently,  as  mentioned,  this 
part  of  the  program  received  no  support, 
and  apparently  was  covertly  opposed  by 
the  governor. 

Another  conflict  in  this  connection  was 
one  of  authority  over  the  schools.  A  minor 
incident  which  set  off  the  dispute  involved 
the  discharge  of  a  woman  teacher  in  the 
Santiago  girls'  school  by  the  Pilot  Project 
Director,  although  this  was  a  state-sup- 
ported school,  not  a  federal  one  over  which 
he  would  have  had  undisputed  control. 
The  reason:  immorality.  The  governor  re- 
instated her.  The  Project  Director  again 
discharged  her.  I  do  not  know  definitely 
what  the  final  outcome  of  this  was;  solu- 
tion was  pending  for  some  time.  However, 
this  incident  was  soon  followed  by  a  tele- 
graphed order  from  the  governor  that  no 
state-paid  teacher  would  be  allowed  to 
leave  his  duties  in  Santiago  to  attend  any 
of  the  teachers'  institutes  which  the  Pilot 
Project  operated.  After  that,  the  two 
groups  had  to  be  dealt  with  separately. 
This  was  naturally  interpreted  as  an  at- 
tempt to  undermine  the  work  of  the  Pro- 
ject, and  while  it  did  not  directly  affect  the 
work  with  rural  teachers,  it  further  low- 
ered morale. 

As  if  these  were  not  enough,  further 
minor  difficulties  arose  in  the  valley.  The 


dry  season  was  unusually  dry,  so  farmers 
faced  a  serious  loss  of  part  of  their  crops, 
a  matter  which  discouraged  ejidatarios. 
This  also  resulted  in  a  lowered  water  sup- 
ply for  Santiago  and  an  accompanying 
shortage  of  electric  power  in  the  town  and 
consequently  in  the  Project  headquarters. 
It  is  not  intended  that  the  reader  as- 
sume that  all  activity  stopped  during  this 
time.  Recreation  programs  proceeded, 
work  with  the  school  continued,  drilling 
for  a  public  well  began  in  La  Trozada,  and 
so  on.  However,  it  was  far  from  the  in- 
tensive program  of  the  early  months. 

The  Project  Under  Revised  Methods 

By  the  end  of  January  it  was  quite 
clear  that  a  new  direction  would  have  to 
be  taken  if  the  Pilot  Project  were  to  con- 
tinue. Out  of  the  experience  of  the  first 
five  months  several  facts  had  to  be  recog- 
nized: First,  the  ideal  of  an  integral  ap- 
proach to  the  whole  valley  based  on  a 
revitalized  agricultural  economy  had  to 
be  abandoned.  To  press  for  a  shakeup 
in  the  ejido  organization  was  to  ask  for  a 
long  and  bitter  conflict  during  which  some 
form  of  violence  would  probably  occur,  a 
prospect  for  which  the  Pilot  Project  did 
not  want  to  be  responsible.  Hence  it  was 
clear  that  some  of  the  goals  of  the  Project, 
and  even  basic  planks  in  the  Project 
theory  had  to  be  given  up. 

Secondly,  one  saw  no  apparent  improve- 
ment in  the  aptitude  of  most  of  the  Pro- 
ject workers,  and  it  was  clear  that  it  was 
inefficient  to  send  them  out  by  them- 
selves in  many  different  directions.  They 
apparently  worked  best  with  guidance 
and  in  teams,  and  learned  more  about 
methods  in  this  way. 

In  the  third  place,  it  had  become  obvious 
that  despite  many  meetings,  printed  plans, 
and  much  explanation,  most  of  the  village 
people  had  no  really  clear  idea  of  the  Pro- 
ject's goals;  nothing  in  their  experience 
enabled  them  to  visualize  the  proposed 
new  life.  Community  morale  was  low,  and 
motivation  for  making  any  appreciable 
change,  particularly  among  the  men,  was 
too  limited  to  produce  any  activity. 

Finally,  in  order  to  continue,  some  ac- 
tivity would  have  to  be  undertaken  which 
would  be  relatively  free  from  possible  in- 
terference by  antagonists  outside  the  val- 
ley villages. 

Therefore  during  the  first  part  of  Febru- 
ary, plans  were  laid  for  a  new  approach. 
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Fig.  4— EJIDO  VILLAGE  OF  AMAPA  BEFORE  REORGANIZATION. 


Some  features  of  the  original  project  were 
to  be  continued,  such  as  the  work  in  the 
rural  schools,  which  was  going  well  and 
over  which  the  Project  exerted  undisput- 
ed control,  and  the  recreation  program  in 
Santiago  which  continued  to  be  most 
popular  with  the  urban  public.  Other 
items  as  feasible  were  to  be  encouraged, 
but  the  real  core  of  the  new  approach  was 
to  be  an  intensive  project  in  a  single  ejido 
village,  with  the  hope  of  accomplishing  a 
significant  amount  of  change  in  a  short 
time,  to  serve  as  a  concrete  example  to  the 
other  valley  inhabitants.  It  was  felt  that 
in  order  to  do  this  the  first  step  was  the 
physical  rearrangement  of  the  village  to 
give  it  the  character  of  a  permanent  com- 
munity, with  each  house  lot  in  a  position 
that  would  seem  definite,  and  worth  the 
effort  of  permanent  improvements.  All 
the  Project  personnel  would  not  only  work 
in  the  same  village,  but  many  would 
actually  live  there  most  of  the  time.  In 
this  way  the  integral  approach  to  chang- 
ing the  whole  picture  of  village  life  could 
be  applied  in  the  more  restricted  frame- 
work of  a  single  ejido  even  though  it  had 
not  worked  in  a  whole  valley. 

The  logical  choice  of  a  village  in  which 
to  begin  this  work  was  Amapa,  about  four 
miles  west  of  Santiago.  It  was  typical  in 
most  respects,  and  had  the  advantage  of  a 


fairly  cooperative  presidente  of  the  cotni- 
sariado  ejidal,  one  who  combined  some  of 
the  qualities  of  a  natural  leader  with  his 
official  position.  Also,  this  was  a  place 
where  most  had  already  been  accomplish- 
ed, where  people  had  developed  some  in- 
itiative under  the  work  of  the  Cultural 
Mission,  and  probably  had  the  best  idea 
of  the  Project's  intentions.  It  was  here 
that  the  small  agricultural  experiment 
station  had  been  in  operation,  and  here  an 
ideal  place  for  a  permanent  kindergarten 
building  had  been  designated. 

Thus,  all  the  energy  of  the  Pilot  Project 
was  concentrated  on  Amapa.  The  physical 
rearrangement  of  the  village  involved 
converting  it  from  a  completely  haphazard 
collection  of  huts  with  no  particular  street 
pattern  (see  map),  into  a  fairly  typical 
plaza-centered  agricultural  town.  Streets 
would  run  according  to  a  rectangular  grid 
pattern  with  four  to  six  lots  in  each  block, 
each  lot  being  about  90x90  feet  square. 
Streets  would  be  properly  drained,  and 
the  whole  arrangement  would  be  suitable 
for  economical  installation  of  water  and 
electric  services  at  such  time  in  the 
future  as  these  could  be  obtained.  The 
central  plaza  was  to  be  located  at  the 
existing  village  social  center  between  the 
school  and  ejido  building.  A  market  place 
was  to  be  left  at  one  end,  and  the  church- 
yard,   fronting    on    the    plaza,    im.proved 
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along  with  the  small  church  building  it- 
self. 

According  to  Project  administration, 
once  the  village  looked  like  a  customary 
town  and  people  felt  that  their  lot  was 
permanent,  they  would  be  more  inclined 
to  make  such  improvements  as  the  build- 
ing of  brick  houses,  adding  of  gardens  and 
stables,  and  sanitary  units.  Also  it  was 
believed  that  a  rebuilt  town  would  give 
some  basis  for  pride  in  the  home  commun- 
ity. 

The  village  was  completely  surveyed,  a 
map  made,  and  a  new  plan  projected  on 
paper.  In  the  second  week  of  February  the 
plan  was  taken  to  Amapa.  First  the 
presidente  and  some  of  the  recognized  im- 
portant men  of  the  village  were  called  in, 
and  the  whole  project  was  carefully  ex- 
plained. Then  other  citizens  were  brought 
in  to  the  meeting  with  the  first  group  help- 
ing to  explain  the  plan.  I  have  partici- 
pated in  many  village  meetings,  but  this 
one  was  characterized  by  more  serious 
consideration  than  any  I  had  seen  in  the 
valley.  What  would  the  new  village  be 
like?  Would  I  have  to  move  my  house? 
If  so,  where?  Would  I  still  live  next  to  my 
compadre?  Could  exchanges  in  location  be 
made? 

This  group  genuinely  approved  of  the 
plan,  although  some  of  the  men  in  the 
village  did  not  attend  the  meeting  and 
took  little  interest,  waiting  to  do  as  they 
were  told  later  on. 

The  moving  of  fences  and  houses  was  to 
be  done  in  groups,  with  the  men  working 
in  rotation.  Forty  men  each  day  were  to 
be  aided  by  eight  to  ten  students  from  the 
Friends  Service  Committee  unit.  The  agri- 
cultural engineers  would  act  as  foremen, 
and  the  whole  job  was  to  be  supervised  by 
the  Director  of  the  Pilot  Project.  Some  70 
huts  had  to  be  moved  in  a  village  of  153 
families." 

The  actual  work  began  on  February  13. 
Barbed-wire  fences  were  removed,  new 
lines  were  established  with  surveying  in- 
struments, and  the  new  fences  to  corre- 
spond with  the  new  lots  and  streets  estab- 
lished. As  fences  ran  through  houses  the 
latter  were  moved  with  the  help  of  the 
whole  working  force.  The  walls  were  torn 
down;  then  a  crew  of  men  lifted  the  entire 
thatch  roof,  and  walked  with  it  to  the  new 
location  where  corner  supporting  posts 
were  already  planted.  This  was  a  heavy 

6.  For  further  description  see  Aguilera  Dorantes. 
1951. 


and  dirty  job.  The  thatch  roof  was  cov- 
ered with  accumulated  soot  and  dust  of 
years,  and  was  even  slightly  dangerous 
considering  its  scorpion  population.  But 
with  the  cooperative  effort  all  70  huts 
were  moved.  In  a  few  cases  the  huts  were 
in  such  poor  condition  that  they  were  de- 
stroyed and  new  huts  were  constructed. 
Of  course  the  final  goal  was  the  build- 
ing of  brick  houses  of  a  design  approved 
by  the  Project.  But  as  this  could  not  be 
done  at  once,  and  the  physical  plan  of  the 
village  was  thought  to  need  complete 
renovation,  the  same  jaca l-style  huts  were 
left  for  the  time  being. 

The  method  of  moving  roofs  was  some- 
thing of  a  novelty  because  it  required  so 
much  cooperation  among  a  large  group 
of  men.  The  Project  Director  felt  that  this 
practice  in  accomplishment  through  con- 
certed effort  was  good  training  toward 
community  integration  itself.  Even  the 
school  children  were  brought  into  the 
project  as  they  helped  carry  belongings, 
gather  stones  and  bricks  for  the  new  pre- 
tiles  (cooking  platforms),  etc.  As  much  ef- 
fort as  possible  was  made  to  move  families 
into  congenial  locations.  One  of  the  most 
serious  problems  was  the  fact  that  some 
families  had  to  leave  behind  fruit  trees 
or  flowers,  a  matter  that  led  to  loud  com- 
plaints by  some  irate  housewives,  but  in 
each  case  the  woman  was  visited  and 
helped  by  social  workers  or  by  the  Direc- 
tor himself,  to  explain  the  matter  and  con- 
vince her  of  its  necessity. 

This  task  required  several  weeks  of  in- 
tensive work,  and  several  follow-up  weeks 
clearing  the  streets,  filling  in  old  wells, 
etc.  While  the  house  moving  and  street 
alignment  were  being  carried  out,  many 
other  activities  were  in  progress.  With 
each  movement  of  a  house,  social  workers 
helped  the  women  of  the  family,  aiding 
them  in  changing  their  arrangement  of 
the  house  at  the  new  location,  or  simply 
spending  hours  talking  to  them  about 
any  items  of  domestic  life  which  seemed 
acceptable  in  the  situation.  In  an  effort  to 
help  supply  better  furniture,  two  experts 
in  weaving  furniture  from  palm  and  local 
elm  wood  set  up  a  demonstration  under 
the  large  shade  tree  at  the  center  of  the 
village  where  the  men  habitually  congre- 
gated. As  chairs  and  other  items  of  furni- 
ture developed,  village  men  were  encour- 
aged to  try  one  for  themselves,  the  project 
resulting  in  some  success.  Many  of  the 
local  people  assembled  in  the  ejido  build- 
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Fig.  5— EJIDO  VILLAGE  OF  AMAPA  AFTER  REORGANIZATION. 


ing  where,  with  the  help  of  the  American 
girls  and  project  workers,  they  made 
enough  furniture  to  outfit  the  proposed 
kindergarten  building.  No  one  seemed 
ready  to  enter  the  furniture-making  busi- 
ness on  any  large  scale,  however.  During 
this  time  the  afternoons  featured  dress- 
making classes,  attended  by  a  few  of  the 
local  women. 

Work  in  the  primary  school  was  intens- 
ive, with  project  staff  members  taking 
over  part  of  the  teaching  load  as  a  demon- 
stration. One  of  the  more  dramatic  ac- 
complishments was  a  "newspaper",  put  out 
by  the  children,  reporting  on  the  work 
going  on  in  the  village.  The  school  work 
took  the  time  of  the  Project  staff  every 
day.  In  the  evenings,  night  school  for 
adults  presented  a  varied  educational  pro- 
gram, including  the  showing  of  films,  talks 
on  agriculture,  etc.  The  recreation  leaders 
of  the  Cultural  Mission  kept  an  active 
sports  program  going  in  the  late  afternoon 
and  early  evening,  and  other  games  from 
checkers  to  ping-pong  in  the  ejido  build- 
ing at  night. 

A  small  medical  dispensary  was  estab- 
lished in  the  back  wing  of  the  ejido  build- 
ing, with  a  practical  nurse  in  attendance. 
As  she  had  little  medical  work,  she  helped 
with  the  craft  and  recreation  program  go- 
ing on  in  the  same  building. 

In  effect,  the  activities  of  the  Pilot  Pro- 
ject were  evident  to  the  inhabitants   of 


Amapa  from  sunrise  until  late  evening. 
The  project  went  from  plan  on  paper  to  a 
reorganized  village,  and  although  village 
life  went  much  the  same  after  the  physical 
change,  there  was  a  significant  increase  in 
individual  efforts  to  collect  locally  made 
bricks  for  the  construction  of  new  houses. 
One  new  house,  which  was  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  model,  was  started  with  con- 
siderable help  from  the  Project. 

The  end  of  work  in  Amapa  came  at 
about  the  same  time  as  the  fiesta  for  San 
Jose,  patron  saint  of  the  village.  This 
served  as  a  finale  to  the  activity,  and  was 
planned  as  a  time  to  "show  off"  the  new 
village.  The  fiesta  attracted  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  valley,  with  a  parade,  an 
afternoon  of  sports  (bull-riding  in  the  new 
bull  ring,  baseball),  and  an  evening  of 
dancing  and  fireworks. 

The  real  effect  of  this  village  work  can 
not  be  ascertained  for  some  time.  How- 
ever, it  is  clear  that  the  idea  aroused  the 
interest  of  other  villages,  particularly 
after  the  celebration  of  the  fiesta.  As  this 
type  of  work  continued,  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  ask  villages  for  their  co- 
operation. Their  leaders  came  to  the  Pilot 
Project  for  help  in  their  respective  com- 
munities, the  representatives  from  Patro- 
nefio,  the  village  next  to  Amapa,  being  the 
first  to  appear.  Other  villages  followed,  so 
although  too  many  applied  to  allow  the 
same  intensive  program  in  each,  the  en- 
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gineers  drew  plans  and  surveyed  the  vari- 
ous villages  in  order  that  a  reorganization 
of  several  could  be  undertaken  with  local 
leadership.  As  a  result,  Patroneho,  Sentis- 
pac  (for  the  few  sections  which  were  not 
already  well  aligned),  La  Trozado,  Cer- 
ritos,  and  Canada  del  Tabaco  undertook 
some  of  this  work,  although  few  houses 
were  moved  in  these.  The  next  village  to 
get  the  "full  dose"  at  its  own  request  was 
Pantano  Grande. 

Pantano  Grande,  on  the  east  end  of  the 
valley,  diifered  in  some  respects  from 
Amapa.  On  higher  land,  plantings  were 
made  during  the  summer,  so  in  this  case 
there  was  a  rush  to  finish  the  main  physical 
work  before  planting  time  in  June.  The 
village  was  smaller,  being  made  up  of 
only  46  families.  Here  the  approach  was 
revised  somewhat  in  that  all  the  Pilot 
Project  personnel  remained  in  the  village 
day  and  night  during  the  week,  some  re- 
turning to  Santiago  for  week-ends  only. 
The  American  Friends  Unit  established  a 
kitchen  and  dining  service  for  the  whole 
group.  All  workers  brought  camp  cots, 
bedding  and  mosquito  nets  to  set  up  camp 
in  Pantano   Grande. 

A  plaza-centered  plan  was  made,  in  this 
case  adjusted  to  the  topography  by  pro- 
jecting radial  streets  from  a  circular  plaza. 
Space  was  set  aside  for  a  school  building, 
kindergarten,  small  market  area,  school 
playground,  and  a  church.  In  the  physical 
rearrangement,  39  houses  were  displaced, 
19  of  which  were  destroyed  since  they 
were  in  too  poor  condition  to  move. 

Again  an  intensive  program  of  activities 
involving  the  whole  village  was  carried 
out.  A  Project  teacher  took  over  direction 
of  the  school.  Afternoon  recreation  and 
evening  meetings  featured  music,  films, 
and  talks  by  the  Project  Director.  More 
attention  was  given  to  the  water  supply 
here.  As  the  well  was  constructed,  a  film 
with  Walt  Disney  characters  especially 
prepared  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
Mexican  villages  the  facts  on  water  sup- 
plies was  shown.  The  film  showed  a  type 
of  covered  windlass  mechanism  for  draw- 
ing water  from  a  well,  without  contamina- 
tion. A  Project  carpenter,  with  the  help 
of  the  local  people,  constructed  an  exact 
model  of  this  mechanism.  Unfortunately, 
the  well  in  the  film  was  quite  as  much  a 
figment  of  the  artist's  imagination  as  were 
the  comic  characters  in  the  film  story.  The 
mechanism  did  not,  and  could  not  work. 
However,  in  the  privacy  of  the  adminis- 


tration office  in  Santiago  the  whole  mat- 
ter was  reviewed  and  plans  were  adjusted 
so  the  well  would  work,  although  it  was 
questionable  as  to  how  long  it  would  do 
so.  While  the  technical  aspects  may  have 
backfired,  the  idea  was  effectively  absorb- 
ed; one  enterprising  villager  who  lived  on 
the  other  side  of  the  community  proceeded 
to  negotiate  in  Santiago  for  a  used  hand 
pump  and  a  few  feet  of  pipe  to  go  with  it. 

By  the  time  this  project  was  finished 
the  rains  were  expected  and  the  summer 
season  was  beginning.  Schools  closed  for 
vacation,  and  the  whole  project  marked 
time  until  the  following  September. 

Before  ending  this  general  description 
of  the  program  of  the  Pilot  Project,  I 
should  mention  several  incidents  which 
shed  understanding  on  the  reactions  of 
village  people  and  on  their  natural  sus- 
picions. They  also  illustrate  how  relative- 
ly small  items  can  cause  great  repercus- 
sions in  an  effort  like  the  Pilot  Project. 

By  request  of  one  of  the  Santiago 
school  boards,  the  March  19,  1950,  issue  of 
La  Voz  de  Santiago  reprinted  an  editorial 
which  first  appeared  in  El  Informador, 
newspaper  of  Topic.  This  editorial  con- 
cerned the  use  of  the  vaccine  BCG  (newly 
developed  material  to  immunize  against 
tuberculosis)  in  the  Mexican  Republic  un- 
der auspices  of  United  Nations.  It  pointed 
out  that  professional  opinion  disagreed  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  vaccine  was  dan- 
gerous. It  also  reminded  the  reader  of 
incidents  some  years  before  when  vac- 
cine, carelessh^  prepared  in  the  state  of 
Sinaloa,  resulted  in  the  death  of  several 
children,  and  further  mentioned  that 
"several  children"  had  died  in  Mexico 
City  after  vaccination,  although  not  de- 
finitely as  a  result  of  the  vaccine.  The 
main  point  of  the  editorial  was  that  the 
public  should  be  sure  of  the  safety  of  the 
whole  process  before  it  was  imposed  on 
Mexican  children. 

With  this  as  a  basis,  rumors  began  to 
spread  through  Santiago.  In  them,  the 
general  vaccination  campaign  changed  lo- 
cation: not  Mexico  City,  but  La  Presa,  the 
village  across  the  river.  Vaccination  was 
to  be  done  in  Santiago,  and  Americans  in 
town  were  to  do  it,  the  "Naciones  Unidas" 
part  having  changed  in  the  rumors  to 
"Estados  Unidos.'  These  false  tales  reach- 
ed their  peak  in  Santiago  the  morning 
after  the  edition  of  the  Voz  appeared.  A 
minor  hysteria  developed  among  parents 
who    quickly     descended     on     the    town 
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schools  to  remove  their  children.  Town 
officials  asked  the  American  group  in  San- 
tiago to  stay  indoors  until  people  quieted 
down.  With  the  aid  of  teachers,  public  of- 
ficials, and  a  mobile  public  address  sys- 
tem, the  main  force  of  the  rumor  was 
halted  so  that  classes  in  the  schools  lo- 
cated in  the  more  sophisticated  part  of 
town  proceeded  after  a  few  hours,  but 
they  did  not  return  to  normal  for  several 
days  in  other  parts.  The  rumor  spread 
more  slowly  to  the  villages,  but  with  the 
help  of  a  local  bus  operator  who  dissemi- 
nated most  of  the  false  information,  the 
whole  valley  was  disturbed  in  a  few  days. 
When  the  girls  of  the  American  Friends 
Unit  went  to  one  village  school  (Puerta 
Azul)  later  in  the  week,  only  sixteen  of 
the  normal  group  of  60  children  were 
there.  A  school  party  involving  two  vil- 
lage schools  had  to  be  cancelled  because 
the  visiting  children  were  kept  at  home 
for  fear  the  occasion  would  be  used  to  vac- 
cinate the  children.  Explained  the  guest 
teacher  in  sending  her  regrets: 

".  .  .  But  last  evening  they  all  came  with  the 
story  about  the  people  who  wanted  to  vacci- 
nate and  that  in  three  days  they  would  die  and 
a  host  of  things  more  with  which  they  adorned 
the  story.  I  tried  and  tried  to  correct  this  false 
story,  but  I  couldn't. 

"I  had  thought  that  the  coast  was  more  social- 
ly developed  and  that  they  were  advanced 
somewhat  in  culture,  but  by  what  1  see  they 
are  very  ignorant.  At  the  moment  when  this 
false  story  got  around  we  tried  to  stop  it — how 
I  wish  you  could  come  and  hold  a  meeting  to 
see  if  you  could  take  this  idea  out  of  their 
heads.  But  at  any  rate  they  wiU  not  allow  the 
children  to  go  this  time.  It  would  be  ridiculous 
to  come  with  only  a  few. 

"Excuse  us  that  we  cannot  attend,  and  I  hope 
you  will  understand  from  what  I  have  told 
you  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  parents."^ 

By  the  following  week  much  of  the 
scare  had  dissipated.  However,  at  this  ex- 
tremely inopportune  time  an  epidemic  of 
smallpox  broke  out  in  the  village  of 
Canada  del  Tabaco.  The  six  cases  first  dis- 
covered quickly  spread  to  eleven  by  of- 
ficial estimate,  to  more  than  20  cases  by 
estimate  of  the  teachers  of  that  commun- 
ity. It  was  imperative  that  vaccination 
against  smallpox  be  undertaken  immedi- 
ately in  the  whole  area,  a  task  to  which 
the  Public   Health  Department   of  Tepic 

7.    Translation  of  part  of  a  letter  sent  to  the  director 
of  the  Cultural  Mission. 


dedicated  itself.  Brigades  of  doctors  and 
nurses  went  from  village  to  village.  As 
might  be  supposed,  the  hysteria  about 
BCG  vaccine  was  immediately  connected 
with  the  vaccination  campaign  against 
smallpox.  When  Public  Health  workers 
came  to  villages,  the  children  and  their 
mothers  had  disappeared;  no  one  was 
willing  to  be  vaccinated.  The  Americans 
kept  completely  out  of  the  scene  except 
as  they  participated  in  a  teachers'  institute 
held  at  about  the  same  time  in  Canada  del 
Tabaco.  The  technique  of  having  the  teach- 
ers vaccinated  in  front  of  village  people 
(some  teachers  as  often  as  15  to  20  times) 
helped  to  reduce  fear  to  some  extent,  but 
the  rumors  seemed  to  run  wilder  than  be- 
fore. The  Voz  de  Santiago  had  already 
given  its  full  support  to  attempts  to  kill 
the  rumor  it  had  started;  in  the  March  26 
issue  it  blamed  the  spread  of  the  rumor  on 
the  actions  of  "criminals"  with  political 
motives,  and  dedicated  a  large  portion  of 
the  paper  to  a  full  explanation  of  the 
problem  including  a  statement  concerning 
the  presence  of  the  American  students 
and  their  complete  detachment  from  any 
such  activity  as  that  rumored.  With  the 
appearance  of  the  new  turn  of  events,  the 
April  2  edition  gave  full  backing  to  the 
Public  Health  team.  The  smallpox  epi- 
demic was  confined  to  Canada  del  Tabaco, 
but  by  the  time  the  whole  affair  was 
terminated,  a  large  portion  of  the  valley 
children  still  had  not  been  vaccinated 
despite  the  efforts  of  the  Public  Health 
brigade  and  a  threat  to  use  soldiers  to  en- 
force vaccination. 

While  a  side  event  to  the  Pilot  Project, 
this  incident  gives  some  idea  of  the 
delicate  balance  of  confidence  on  which 
the  operations  of  outside  agencies  had  to 
be  based.  This  was  the  most  extreme  of 
the  many  difficulties  caused  by  false  in- 
formation of  one  kind  or  another.  On  one 
occasion  the  Tepic  paper,  El  Informador, 
printed  an  article  which  attributed  to  the 
Director  of  the  Pilot  Project  a  series  of 
uncomplimentary  remarks  about  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  valley  teachers.  It 
caused  a  strong  protest  from  the  teachers 
as  well  as  other  citizens,  and  required  an 
article  in  La  Voz  de  Santiago,^  signed  by 
the  Project  Director,  declaring  that  men- 
tion had  frequently  been  made  of  the 
"preparation,  enthusiasm  and  spirit  of 
sacrifice"  of  Nayarit  teachers. 

The  statistics  students  doing  the  statis- 

8.    Issue  of  April  2,   1950. 
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tical   survey   aroused   a   whole   series   of 
rumors  as  mentioned  before. 

The  American  students  were  often  in- 
volved in  rumors,  sometimes  based  on  no 
fact  at  all.  One  time  the  cura  of  the  local 
church  felt  it  necessary  to  send  a  spy  to 
find  out  whether  the  American  girls  were 
really  teaching  Protestant  religion  to 
neighborhood  children,  in  their  house  in 
the  late  afternoons.  But  occasionally  dif- 
ficulty arose  over  what  was  merely  an 
amplification  of  real  mistakes  made  by  the 
Americans,  for  example  when  the  scandal 
spread  around  town  that  two  of  the  Amer- 
ican girls  went  unchaperoned  to  a  dance 
in  the  Tepic  plaza.  The  account  was  great- 
ly enlarged  by  the  time  it  reached  Santi- 
ago; it  attracted  enough  public  attention 
that  the  two  girls  had  to  leave  the  state 
in  order  to  maintain  the  good  name  of  the 
American  group  and  the  Pilot  Project  in 
the  eyes  of  local  people. 

Working  in  a  single  community  like 
Amapa  or  Pantano  Grande,  where  direct 
communication  could  be  kept  open,  proved 
to  be  a  definite  asset  so  far  as  controlling 
misinformation  was  concerned. 

Summary 

With  the  completion  of  work  in  Pantano 
Grande,  and  the  beginning  of  the  rainy 
season,  the  first  year's  activity  ended,  and 
with  it  my  own  period  of  observation.  This 
also  marked  the  end  of  direct  supervision 
of  the  Project  by  Prof.  Aguilera,  who 
went  on  a  governmental  mission  to  South 
America,  not  to  return  to  full-time  direc- 
tion of  the  Project.  The  sub-director  took 
over  the  leadership  of  the  work,  and  more 
recently  it  has  been  put  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  former  inspector  of  Culture  Mis- 
sions, Alfonso  Fabila.  The  Pilot  Project  is 
now  administered  under  the  Normal 
School  section  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Education. 

For  the  purposes  of  analysis,  the  activi- 
ties of  this  first  year  will  be  considered  as 
a  unit  and  subsequent  events  will  be  treat- 
ed separately.  It  is  virtually  impossible, 
of  course,  to  take  this  long  term  project 
and  make  a  complete  listing  of  the  change 
accomplished  in  the  culture  of  the  ejido 
villages  after  only  one  year's  activities. 
The  first  year  was  only  the  introduction. 
Most   observers   would   agree   that   some 


changes  did  occur,  but  few  could  be  sure 
of  their  extent.  Even  the  second  survey  of 
Dr.  Radvanyi  has  not  produced  reliable 
results,  due  at  least  in  part  to  the  question- 
able data  obtained  in  the  baseline  survey 
in  September,  1949.  In  any  case,  his  full 
results  are  not  yet  available. 

We  can  summarize,  however,  some  of 
the  reactions  of  valley  people  to  several 
general  aspects  of  the  program: 

1.  Reorganization  of  ejido  land  evoked 
serious  resistance  bj'  that  part  of  the 
population  which  profited  from  the  sys- 
tem as  it  was.  The  reaction  of  the  rest 
of  the  people  might  be  described  as  watch- 
ful waiting,  without  pronounced  display 
of  sentiment. 

2.  Attempts  to  introduce  hybrid  corn, 
better  livestock,  and  better  care  of  animals 
evoked  little  response  either  for  or  against 
new  agricultural  customs,  except  on  the 
part  of  a  few  farmers,  particularly  holders 
of  small  private  properties  who  already 
had  an  orientation  toward  increasingly 
scientific  farming  methods. 

3.  Attempts  to  change  domestic  life  or 
household  equipment  met  with  apathy 
until  they  were  associated  with  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  villages'  physical  plan, 
and  then  there  was  much  individual  dif- 
ference in  acceptance. 

4.  Such  items  as  better  sanitation 
practice  met  no  tangible  response.  For  ex- 
ample, the  only  privies  installed  were 
those  in  the  schools.  There  probably  was 
an  increased  use  of  medical  facilities  in 
Santiago  in  preference  to  folk  medicine, 
but  no  definite  data  on  this  are  available. 
Fear  of  medical  science  was  clearly  seen 
in  the  BCG  vaccine  hysteria. 

5.  The  furniture-making  project  met 
with  favorable  response  as  a  social  affair, 
e.  g.,  in  the  Santiago  jail,  or  under  the 
tree  in  Amapa,  or  in  the  Amapa  ejido 
building  where  chairs  were  made  for  the 
kindergarten.  Very  few  made  them  for 
their  own  homes  and  none  as  a  rural  in- 
dustry for  profit. 

6.  Considerable  coaxing  was  needed  to 
get  mothers  to  send  their  children  to  the 
kindergartens,  although  there  were  no 
serious  objections  to  the  idea.  In  the  larger 
ejidos  and  in  Santiago  more  sophisticated 
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families  welcomed  the  kindergartens,  and 
even  enthusiastically  supported  them. 

7.  All  improvements  in  primary  school 
facilities  or  night  school  programs  met 
with  attitudes  that  ranged  from  condescen- 
sion on  the  part  of  some  to  enthusiasm 
and  active  support  by  large  elements  of 
the  village  population.  In  several  cases 
night  schools  were  so  well  attended  that 
the  school  building  scarcely  accommo- 
dated all  (Los  Otates  for  example).  In 
some  instances  (as  at  Amapa)  the  villagers 
themselves  asked  for  increased  offerings 
in  the  school  program. 

8.  The  teachers'  institutes,  after  the 
first  one,  were  accepted  with  enthusiasm, 
and  if  judgment  can  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  impressions,  the  teaching  personnel  of 
the  valley  acquired  a  higher  pride  in  their 
own  role.  This  was  quite  evident  in  Santi- 
ago, La  Trozada,  Canada  del  Tabaco,  Sen- 
tispac,  Cerritos,  Amapa,  Emiliana  Zapata, 
Puerta  Azul  and  El  Nuevo  —  villages  with 
which  I  was  most  familiar. 

9.  Village  alignment  and  physical 
planning  had  the  most  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse in  terms  of  actual  cooperation,  vil- 
lage initiative,  etc.  With  this  seemed  to  go 
some  interest  in  building  new  houses,  as 
evidenced  by  the  accumulation  of  build- 
ing materials  around  farmers'  huts.  In 
Pantano  Grande,  a  long-neglected  ejido 
village,  gratitude  was  expressed  in  emo- 
tional outbursts,  particularly  at  the  time 
of  the  laying  of  a  cornerstone  for  a  new 
school. 

10.  The  general  public  relations  pro- 
gram seemed  at  least  to  dispel  suspicion 
and  fear,  an  accomplishment  in  rural 
Mexico  despite  its  negative  connotation. 
The  Project  won  the  approval  of  a  large 
section  of  Santiago  but,  as  has  been  noted, 
it  also  failed  to  reassure  the  opposition  to 
certain  aspects  of  the  program. 

11.  The  recreation  program  was  en- 
thusiastically welcomed  in  Santiago,  even 
to  the  adoption  of  several  new  items  such 
as  volley  ball,  Softball,  and  bicycle  races. 
In  the  villages  the  recreation  program 
was  welcomed,  although  it  did  not  take 
root  to  the  extent  of  continuing  without 
Project  leadership  or  guidance  of  the 
school  teachers.  A  major  exception  to  this 
was  the  program  of  recreation  in  La  Tro- 
zada developed  over  a  long  period  by  one 


of  the  American  students  and  resulting  in 
a  youth  club  with  local  leadership.  This  is 
reported  to  have  continued  in  the  year 
after  this  American  leader  left.  In  Canada 
del  Tabaco  the  school  teachers  boasted 
that  their  recreation  program  had  forced 
one  of  the  village's  two  cantinas  out  of 
business. 

In  evaluating  the  Project's  effectiveness 
it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  be  able  to 
point  to  specific  alterations  in  mental 
patterns  and  value  systems  of  the  valley 
people.  These  ultimately  become  the  real 
core  of  permanent  changes  in  culture; 
what  desires  and  aspirations  of  people 
have  changed,  what  their  outlook  on  the 
world  and  their  concept  of  self  have  be- 
come, or  what  their  anxieties  are,  after 
contact  with  new  cultural  items,  become 
extremely  significant  —  and  difficult  to 
determine  accurately.  A  year  is  too  short 
for  a  conclusive  study  even  if  facilities 
were  available  for  gathering  data.  Also, 
any  change  detected  might  quite  as  easily 
be  attributed  to  the  general  current  of 
change  in  Mexico  due  to  increased  com- 
munications. However,  for  what  it  is 
worth,  we  may  note  some  of  the  prelimi- 
nary results  published  on  the  culture  sur- 
veys made  by  Dr.  Radvanyi  before  and 
after  the  year  of  activities  discussed 
above."  He  feels  that  the  way  leisure  time 
is  used  is  an  indication  of  change  in  cul- 
tural level,  and  that  these  are  reliable 
enough  to  merit  publication.  His  defini- 
tion of  "cultural  level"  appears  to  be  that 
of  the  Pilot  Project,  and  does  not  follow 
the  technical  meaning  of  the  term.) 

Reading  as  a  favorite  pastime  increased 
from  10  to  19  per  cent,  sleeping  decreased 
from  47  to  27  per  cent.  The  three  per  cent 
who  had  indicated  that  drinking  and  go- 
ing to  cantinas  was  the  favorite  way  to 
spend  leisure  dropped  to  one  per  cent.  The 
number  who  preferred  chatting  with 
neighbors  or  visiting  with  friends  stayed 
the  same  —  45  per  cent. 

The  percentage  of  the  literate  popula- 
tion who  read  no  newspaper  dropped  from 
62  per  cent  in  September,  1949,  to  45  in 
the  same  month  of  1950,  and  the  trend  was 
toward  more  reading  of  local  papers  (thrse 
of  Tepic  and  Santiago).  Also  more  maga- 
zines were  read,  although  the  comic  book 

9.  Radvanyi,  1951.  The  sample  used  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  rural  village  population  of  the  Municipio 
de  Santiago.  This  excludes  the  town  of  Santago,  but 
is  intended  to  describe  approximately  25,000  villagers. 
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Chamaco  made  up   a  large  part   of  this 
"reading"  material. 

Perhaps  most  interesting  are  the  results 
from  the  question,  "What  would  you  need 
in  order  to  be  happy?"  The  number  who 
listed  money  among  their  desires  de- 
creased from  67  to  61  per  cent,  while  good 
health  listings  climbed  from  45  to  59  per 
cent.  A  more  complete  report  of  the  an- 
swers received  on  this  question  would  be 
welcome. 

Data  on  their  concept  of  the  world  are 
sketchy,  but  the  proportion  who  had  never 
heard  of  people  of  other  nations,  accord- 
ing to  this  survey,  changed  from  62  per 
cent  to  46  per  cent.  This  figure  causes  one 
to  question  the  reliability  of  the  interview 
technique  in  this  case,  for  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  the  presence  of  up  to  35  American 
students  travelling  all  over  the  valley 
could  be  unheard  of  in  villages  where 
rumor  and  gossip  are  so  strong,  not  count- 
ing the  fact  that  several  American  tech- 
nicians of  the  tobacco  company  have  been 


going  out  for  several  years  to  all  ejido  vil- 
lages where  tobacco  is  cultivated.  Also  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  Chinese  in  the 
general  area  is  definitely  common  knowl- 
edge. Perhaps  more  accurate  is  the  fact 
that  in  1949,  only  23  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation had  heard  of  the  United  Nations,  33 
per  cent  after  the  first  year  of  Project 
operation. 

In  conclusion  we  find  that  the  process 
of  change  in  value  systems,  mental  pat- 
terns and  personality  in  this  case  study 
can  be  arrived  at  by  only  an  indirect 
method  involving  interpretation  of  such 
available  material  as  has  been  reviewed 
in  these  past  two  chapters. 

It  is  precisely  at  this  point  in  the  analy- 
sis that  the  experience  of  past  studies  in 
culture  contact  and  change  is  most  help- 
ful to  explain  what  is  going  on  in  this 
particular  situation  and  thus  make  under- 
standable the  process  here  under  consid- 
eration. This  matter  will  be  part  of  the 
concern  of  the  following  chapter. 


THEORY  OF  CULTURAL  CHANGE 


An  Approach  to  Theory  of  Cultural 
Change 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  set  up 
a  theoretical  framework  for  the  study  of 
culture  change  and  to  develop  a  set  of 
propositions,  supported  by  established 
theory,  which  can  be  used  to  analyze  cul- 
ture change  in  the  specific  case  of  the  Mex- 
ican Pilot  Project  in  Basic  Education/ 

The  available  literature  on  the  subject  is 
extensive  and  exceedingly  heterogeneous. 
It  presents  many  separate  viewpoints  and 
levels  of  abstraction.  Social  scientists  are 
not  alone  in  their  interest  in  the  phenom- 
ena, as  historians,  politicians,  social  philos- 
ophers, theologians  and  novelists,  to  men- 
tion a  few,  have  been  attracted  and  have 
added  their  bit.  The  central  problem  is 
one  of  moving  from  this  mass  of  literature 
on  the  subject  to  a  specific  set  of  usable 
propositions. 

This  poses  a  severe  organizational  prob- 
lem. In  an  approach  that  inevitably  will 
be  eclectic,  we  shall  first  select  theory  on 
the  basis  of  its  application  to  the  specific 
focus  of  directed  cultural  change.  We  may 
cite  a  few  exponents  of  a  particular  theo- 
retical approach  as  representative  to  the 
exclusion  of  others,  and  in  the  case  of 
theory  bearing  most  directly  on  our  prob- 
lem enough  details  will  be  presented  to 
identify  it  properly  without  full  recapitu- 
lations. For  complete  treatment  of  even 
the  few  writers  cited  it  is  supposed  that  the 
reader  will  consult  the  original  sources. 

Although  far  from  complete,  the  follow- 
ing review  of  theory  is  intended  to  show 
the  steps  by  which  one  may  arrive  at  the 
propositions  posited  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  chapter.  At  least  partial  documentation 
will  be  supplied. 

The  term  "cultural  change"  will  be  used 
in  preference  to  "social  change"  as  the 
former  is  the  more  comprehensive  and  in- 
cludes most  of  the  processes  involved  in 
social  change,  besides  such  items  as  fit 
more  specifically  into  the  category  of  cul- 
ture: technics,  science,  art,  and  so  on.  The 
contributions  of  both  sociology  and  cul- 

1.  The  following  discussion  of  theory  breaks  the  con- 
tinuity of  this  study.  However,  it  is  essential  if  one 
wishes  to  identify  the  background  out  of  which  the  con- 
cluding propositions  have  been  derived.  If  the  reader 
prefers,  he  may  turn  immediately  to  the  final  section 
of  this  chapter  for  the  main  theoretical  propositions  ac- 
tually pertinent  to  the  development  of  the  study. 


tural  anthropology  will  be  employed  as 
needed  without  any  attempt  to  delineate 
their  respective  areas  of  application. 

We  are  searching  for  concepts  which  are 
capable  of  describing  processes  of  change 
in  workable  terms  and  for  theory  which 
will  explain  the  process  of  change:  How 
does  culture  change,  under  what  condi- 
tions, to  what  extent,  and  to  what  end  re- 
sults? We  are  not  looking  for  theory  to 
prove  the  fact  of  change.  One  of  the  strong- 
est lessons  of  anthropology  is  that  of  the 
variation  of  culture.  Ethnological  studies 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  show  that  there 
seem  to  be  exceedingly  wide  limits  to  the 
variation  in  culture  pattern  which  can  be 
practiced  by  human  beings  so  long  as  cer- 
tain basic  biological  needs,  social  prere- 
quisites, and  environmental  conditions  are 
taken  into  account.  Not  only  do  people 
differ  in  unit  customs,  but  in  entire  value 
systems,  integrations  or  configurations  of 
culture,  and  cultural  goals.  It  further 
teaches  us  that  practically  any  normal 
human  individual  can  be  socialized  into 
any  operating  culture,  i.  e.  the  cultural 
practice  is  not  predestined  by  heredity. 
Therefore  we  have  a  logical  basis  for 
change,  and  all  history  has  documented 
the  fact  of  change.  We  also  know  that  cul- 
ture can  be  changed  by  purposeful  inter- 
vention of  man.  The  success  of  advertising 
in  American  society,  or  the  influence  of 
Hitler  in  Germany  furnish  two  easy  and 
striking  examples. 

A  review  of  theory  of  culture  change  it- 
self can  be  organized  according  to  the  level 
and  choice  of  abstraction.  We  speak  of  cul- 
ture as  a  phenomenon  in  itself.  Yet  we 
know  that  in  reality  it  is  the  social  be- 
havior of  human  beings,  and  however 
much  we  discuss  culture,  it  ultimately  is  a 
description  of  activity  by  specifiable  indivi- 
duals who  can  be  identified  and  observed. 
Culture  change  is  a  change  of  overt  and  co- 
vert social  behavior  of  individuals;  it  can 
change  in  no  other  way.  But  even  though 
we  recognize  this  fact,  we  do  not  find  it 
fruitful  so  to  confine  our  discussion.  We 
develop  abstractions  such  as  the  terms 
"society,"  "culture,"  "culture  contact,"  and 
"acculturation".  Various  levels  and  types 
of  abstraction  have  been  employed  by  the 
theorists  to  be  reviewed,  according  to  the 
aspect  of  the  problem  they  were  studying. 
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Some  were  concerned  with  single  customs 
and  single  individuals,  others  speak  of 
societies  and  cultures  in  the  most  general 
sense.  Identifying  the  abstraction  used 
makes  easier  the  integration  of  diverse 
theory  into  a  single  set  of  propositions.  It 
is  with  this  approach  that  we  proceed. 

Inapplicable  Theory  that  Depends  on  a 
High  Level  of  Abstraction 

It  would  seem  that  the  happiest  solution 
to  our  problem  would  be  the  establishment 
of  a  theory  that  sets  down  laws  or  regular- 
ities of  change  holding  true  for  any  total 
culture,  society  or  civilization.  Here  we 
would  find  ourselves  at  the  highest  level 
of  abstraction,  looking  for  the  changes  a 
culture  as  an  abstracted  whole  will  under- 
go according  to  a  set  formula.  Many  have 
taken  this  inviting  bait.  Results  have  been 
roughly  catalogued  as  evolutionary  the- 
ories to  include  works  of  such  writers  as 
Herbert  Spencer,  L.  H.  Morgan,  and  E.  B. 
Tylor;  of  diffusionist  enthusiasts  like  Elliot 
Smith  and  W.  H.  R.  Rivers;  or  cyclical  in- 
terpretations in  the  style  of  Oswald 
Spengler. 

Such  theory  does  not  provide  for  directed 
change;  it  implies  that  directed  change 
could  no  more  than  speed  or  slow  down 
processes  already  in  progress.  It  clearly 
will  not  help  in  understanding  the  problem 
of  culture  change  in  Latin  America.  If  the 
theory  has  not  already  been  proved  wrong, 
as  is  the  case  of  those  evolutionary  and 
diffusionist  hypotheses  which  were  dis- 
allowed by  more  recent  and  complete  data, 
it  has  not  provided  a  useful  framework  for 
present  methods  of  empirical  research. 
High  abstraction  and  non-operational  con- 
cepts destroy  their  usefulness  so  far  as  our 
problem  is  concerned. 

Nevertheless,  these  efforts  did  awaken 
interest  in  the  study  of  change,  an  early 
result  of  which  was  an  examination,  by 
William  F.  Ogburn,  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween technological  change  and  subse- 
quent alterations  in  other  aspects  of  cul- 
ture.- From  this  has  come  the  concept  of 
"cultural  lag"  to  describe  the  condition 
when  old  patterns  in  society  no  longer  fit 
the  situation  due  to  the  presence  of  techno- 
logical advances,  and  new  patterns  are  not 
yet  in  practice.  The  term  "cultural  lag"  is 
still  a  helpful  descriptive  concept. 


2.     Ogburn.  1950. 


Theory  of  Cultural  Change  Based  on 
Changing  Types  of  Societies 

Another  form  of  abstraction  which  ap- 
plies to  our  problem  is  that  of  differing 
"types"  of  societies.  Such  descriptive  con- 
structs as  Durkheim's  mechanistic  and  or- 
ganic society  which  are  distinguished  by 
their  "division  of  labor,"  and  Tonnie's 
Gemeinschaft  and  Gesellschaft  have  been 
basic  terms  of  the  sociologist's  vocabulary 
for  the  last  half-century,  and  the  idea  of 
folk  societies  undergoing  change  when 
faced  with  the  conditions  of  modern  civili- 
zation is  common  subject  matter.  Robert 
Redfield  has  constructed  an  ideal-type  folk 
culture  as  a  means  of  clarifying  the  con- 
cept'' and  he  has  applied  a  folk-urban  ap- 
proach to  studies  of  several  groups  in 
Yucatan.'  In  the  United  States,  Odum  has 
applied  the  folk  concept  to  study  of  change 
as  American  folk  groups  meet  the  impact 
of  urbanization  and  technological  develop- 
ment.'^ Godfrey  and  Monica  Wilson  have 
codified  criteria  by  which  the  "scale"  of 
society  may  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  a  con- 
tinuum which  ranges  between  the  isolated 
small  society,  with  a  few  people  in  intense 
inter-relationship,  to  a  total  world  society." 

At  the  core  of  these  theories  is  the  idea 
that  a  distinguishable  mode  of  culture 
exists  which  can  be  associated  with  such 
societal  attributes  as  small  group,  isolation, 
limited  territory,  and  predominantly  pri- 
mary contacts,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  a 
contrasting  mode  prevails  when  urbaniza- 
tion, industrialization,  largeness  and  heter- 
ogeneity of  group  define  the  social  situa- 
tion. The  first  has  cultural  traits  which 
are  sacred,  with  value  placed  on  the  family 
or  group,  with  simple  technics,  and  a 
strong  emphasis  on  tradition.  The  second 
corresponding  culture  is  secular,  with  less 
value  on  tradition  and  more  on  individual 
freedom  for  variation. 

As  the  type  of  society  changes  from  folk 
to  urban,"  corresponding  changes  of  a  gen- 
eral nature  may  be  expected  in  cultural 
pattern.  Such  processes  of  change  have 
been  studied  in  terms  of  "technicways" 
(Odum) ,  change  in  "scale"    (Wilsons) ,  or 

3.  Redfield.  1947 

4.  Redfield,  1941. 

5.  Odum.  1947. 

6.  Godfrey  and  Monica  Wilson.  1945. 

7.  The  use  of  the  terms  "folk"  and  "urban"  implies  a 
polarity  which  discredits  their  application,  at  least  in 
some  situations.  It  is  not  my  \vish  to  make  an  exhaus- 
tive review  of  concepts  which  in  any  case  are  more 
descriptive  than  analj-tical;  rather  we  are  looking  for 
areas  of  theory  which  apply  to  directed  change.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  discussion  the  folk-urban  terminology 
wUI  be  used  in  the  sense  indicated  by  Redfield.  Odum. 
and  the  Wilsons  inasmuch  as  the  three  can  be  thought 
of  as  having  a  single  meaning.  For  a  recent  discussion 
of  the  folk-urban  continuum,  see  Miner,  1952. 
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in  relation  to  degree  of  disorganization  of 
the  culture,  secularization,  and  individual- 
ization (Redfield) .  The  folk  studies  carried 
out  by  the  above  people  are  reinforced  by 
a  number  of  folk  and  urban  community 
studies  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Al- 
together they  suggest  that  type  of  society 
(along  with  such  factors  as  the  biological 
characteristics  of  human  beings  and  physi- 
cal environment)  sets  the  conditions  for 
which  culture  must  provide  the  means  of 
adaptation.  A  small  group  of  people  in 
constant  contact  with  each  other  comprises 
a  situation  very  different  from  the  case  of 
a  large  group  with  predominantly  sec- 
ondary contacts.  Then  if  the  conditions  of 
society  change  from  folk  to  urban,  culture 
must  also  change  if  adaptation  is  to  be 
maintained. 

When  we  consider  the  process  of  change 
from  folk  to  urban,  we  have  achieved  most- 
ly descriptive  concepts,  not  basic  explana- 
tion. Yet  the  level  of  abstraction  used  in 
this  style  of  theory  has  been  fruitful  in  two 
respects.  (1)  Cultural-societal  associations 
are  established  so  that  we  know  many  of 
the  factors  which  will  be  involved  in 
change  from  one  type  of  society  (folk)  to 
the  other  (urban) . 

(2)  Useful  descriptive  concepts  are  sup- 
plied as  observation  tools  which  greatly  aid 
the  analyst  in  reducing  the  confusion  of 
change  phenomena  to  comprehensible 
type-processes. 

The  Concept  of  Culture  Contact: 
Acculturation  and  Diffusion 

From  the  concept  of  changing  types  of 
society  considered  above,  we  may  turn  to 
the  abstraction  of  "culture  contact"  as  a 
possible  source  of  culture  change  theory. 
To  say  that  cultures  may  come  into  "con- 
tact" is  to  run  the  risk  of  assigning  a  reifi- 
cation  to  the  term  culture  that  is  not  war- 
ranted, but  for  the  present  discussion  we 
can  say  that  a  given  culture,  i.  e.  the  social- 
ly patterned  behavior  of  a  given  group  of 
people,  can  come  into  contact  with  another 
culture,  the  socially  patterned  behavior  of 
a  second  group  of  people.  From  these  "con- 
tacts" changes  may  be  elicited,  imposed,  or 
selected  by  one  or  the  other,  or  both  cul- 
tures. That  such  processes  do  take  place 
is  common  knowledge.  Ranging  from  the 
American  "melting  pot"  idea  to  the  use  of 
rifles  by  remote  Eskimo  hunters,  the  soci- 
ety would  indeed  be  rare  that  is  not  to  some 
extent  conscious  of  the  existence  of  cul- 
tural possibilities  beyond  their  own  cus- 


toms, be  the  resultant  change  due  to  this 
awareness  great  or  small. 

The  principal  conceptual  tools  in  this 
connection  are  the  terms  acculturation  and 
diffusion."  Acculturation  implies  a  cultural 
change  resulting  from  continuous  first- 
hand contact  between  peoples  practicing 
distinct  cultures.  Diffusion  implies  the  type 
of  exchanges  which  are  effected  through 
more  restricted  points  of  contact  such  as 
missionaries,  traders,  books,  movies,  and 
so  on.  A  situation  of  directed  culture 
change  has  the  aspects  of  both  these  ideas, 
and  even  though  the  process  is  consciously 
instigated  and  supposedly  scientifically 
carried  out,  the  director  of  change  still  rep- 
resents the  cultural  goals  of  some  group, 
even  though  it  may  be  a  sub-group  of 
some  like-minded  educators. 

Yet  when  one  searches  for  theories  of 
diffusion  or  acculturation,  difficulties  arise. 
One  cannot  always  distinguish  the  terms 
from  each  other  in  actual  application,  and 
it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  there  can 
be  a  theory  of  either  when  the  limits  of 
the  concepts  are  so  vague. 

We  must  conclude  that  the  terms  ac- 
culturation and  diffusion  represent  descrip- 
tive concepts  only.  They  aid  in  emphasiz- 
ing the  range  of  conditions  under  which 
cultures  come  into  contact  and  effect 
change,  and  they  help  to  order  our  observa- 
tions. Hence  we  have  an  "outline  for  the 
study  of  acculturation,"  and  we  use  the 
terms  in  titles  of  descriptive  studies,  but 
we  do  not  have  any  theory  of  acculturation 
per  se.  We  do,  however,  have  theory  per- 
taining to  the  basic  processes  involved  in 
any  case  of  culture  change,  and  we  may 
conclude,  with  Linton,  that  ".  .  .  accultura- 
tion must  include  the  general  processes 
operative  in  all  cases  of  group  contact  and 
culture  change.""  To  such  theory  we  may 
now  turn. 

The  Nature  of  Culture  as  a  Basis  for 

Theory  of  Culture  Change: 

Theories  of  Function 

Moving  toward  lower  levels  of  abstrac- 
tion, we  shall  discuss  the  changed  behavior 
of  the  individual,  and  the  properties  of 
individual  customs.  As  the  practice  of  new 
customs  is  achieved  by  the  learning  process 
(as  is  the  practice  of  any  cultural  item), 
we  shall  finally  turn  to  learning  theory. 
But  first  let  us  consider  the  basic  attributes 
of  individual  customs  as  they  fit  into  a 

8.  For   a   more   complete   definition   and   discussion   of 
these  terms  see  Redfield  et  al.,  1950,  and  Gillin,  1948,  555. 

9.  Linton,  1940,  501. 
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cultural  context.  It  can  then  be  demon- 
strated how  the  inter-relatedness  of  cus- 
toms is  involved  in  the  process  of  change. 
What  are  the  properties  of  this  "cultural 
context"  into  which  customs  must  fit?  Of 
the  earlier  American  anthropologists,  Boas 
was  one  of  the  first  to  note  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  study  customs  or  artifacts  as 
isolated  units.  Rather  he  believed  they 
should  be  studied  in  the  frame  of  reference 
of  the  culture  from  which  they  are  derived, 
and  from  which  they  receive  meaning." 
The  attempt  to  describe  cultural  context 
was  advanced  by  Ruth  Benedict  in  her 
Patterns  of  Culture,  published  in  1934.  In 
1936  Gillin  was  advocating  the  idea  of 
studying  whole  cultures  as  "configura- 
tions," noting  the  advantages  of  such  an 
approach."  As  more  data  have  been  col- 
lected on  more  cultures,  and  as  more  appli- 
cable results  have  been  demanded  from 
anthropology,  increased  attention  has  been 
directed  to  descriptive  theories  of  the 
whole  complex  of  culture.  Such  terms  as 
"cultural  configuration,"  "cultural  goals," 
and  "cultural  themes"  have  been  used.  In 
general,  the  theory  is  as  follows: 

Culture  cannot  be  completely  described 
by  saying  it  is  the  sum  of  its  component 
customs.  The  relation  of  the  various  parts 
to  each  other  results  in  a  product  which  is 
more  than  the  sum  of  the  parts  and  dif- 
ferent from  it.  Perhaps  the  analogy  of  the 
symphony  orchestra  would  not  be  too  far 
amiss.  Although  the  orchestra  often  pre- 
sents the  same  players,  instruments,  use 
of  musical  symbols  and  techniques  of  play- 
ing, the  different  combinations  of  inter- 
relationships of  these  factors  may  produce 
extremely  varied  results.  If  a  given  player 
changes  his  production,  the  result  cannot 
be  viewed  in  relation  to  the  one  player 
only,  but  to  the  change  it  makes  in  the 
"configuration"  of  orchestral  activity.  And 
the  trained  listener  is  ready  to  describe 
the  total  effect  of  the  interrelationships  by 
such  terms  as  melody,  theme,  mood,  har- 
mony, and  rhythm. 

In  the  same  manner,  a  culture  made  up 
of  individual  customs  or  patterns  produces 
a  total  result  which  would  not  be  evident 
by  examination  of  all  the  patterns  in  turn. 
Then  even  though  two  cultures  were  made 
up  of  essentially  the  same  customs,  the 
total  configuration  might  be  very  different. 
So  we  say  again  that  any  individual  cus- 
tom is  not  practiced  as  an  isolated  unit, 

10.  For  further  discussion  of  the  position  of  Boas,  see 
Lewie,  1937,  142-4. 

11.  Gillin,  1936. 


but  in  a  cultural  context  which  involves 
many  other  customs,  some  closely  related, 
others  more  indirectly.  In  any  case,  cus- 
toms must  integrate  to  a  certain  degree 
with  each  other,  and  must  be  consistent 
with  the  cultural  situation.  It  is  from  the 
total  integration  and  configuration  that  the 
custom  derives  its  meaning.  Thus,  although 
two  cultures  may  contain  customs  which 
appear  to  be  equal  in  form,  the  customs 
cannot  be  exactly  equated. 

With  the  configuration  concept  in  mind, 
we  may  now  turn  to  closer  inspection  of 
the  properties  of  customs  or  cultural  items 
themselves.  This  study  has  generally  been 
designated  as  analysis  of  function.  While 
possibly  over-simplifying  the  case,  we  may 
look  at  function  from  two  general  points  of 
orientation:  (1)  the  basic  needs  to  which 
all  culture  has  a  reference,  and  (2)  the  in- 
teraction of  customs  themselves  in  the  con- 
figuration context.  Most  functional  theory 
is  not  necessarily  developed  from  one  or 
the  other,  but  contains  elements  of  both 
approaches. 

Malinowski  constructs  his  functional 
theory  on  basic  needs,  with  the  addition  of 
the  idea  of  derived  needs  which  are  newly 
created  in  the  mechanisms  of  supplying 
basic  needs.  He  develops  his  theory  essen- 
tially from  study  of  primitive  cultures,  and 
concludes  that  all  cultural  items  are  in 
some  way  related  to  the  fulfillment  of  one 
or  more  basic  or  derived  needs.  That  is 
their  function,  and  in  those  terms  a  cul- 
tural item  should  be  analyzed.'-  This  has 
important  implications  in  culture  change, 
for  a  change  in  custom  may  or  may  not 
continue  the  satisfaction  of  needs.  Each 
custom  must  then  be  analyzed  in  terms  of 
the  needs  upon  which  it  is  based.  There- 
fore, according  to  Malinowski,  each  cul- 
tural item  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  cul- 
ture, and  it  cannot  be  removed  without 
leaving  some  need  unanswered.  In  actual 
application,  Malinowski  would  advocate 
the  study  of  cultural  items  as  related  to 
institutions.  It  should  be  parenthetically 
added  that  this  applies  very  well  to  study 
of  directed  change,  for  most  suggested 
changes  call  for  reorganization  of  institu- 
tions, or  creation  of  new. 

Malinowski's  formulation  of  functional 
theorj^  is  outstanding  in  the  field  of  cul- 
tural anthropology,  and  has  long  been  used 
to  some  extent  by  sociologists.  But  as  so- 
ciologists in  recent  times  have  been  con- 
fronted with  the  analysis  of  complex  socie- 
ties of  the  western  world,  they  found  that 

12.     Malinowski,  1945,  Ch.  IV. 
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revisions  and  additions  had  to  be  made  in 
existing  functional  theory.  Malinowski's 
theory  was  too  sweeping;  for  example,  it 
suggested  that  cultural  items  should  be 
studied  as  functional  for  the  whole  society, 
and  that  all  items  are  functional  and  thus 
indispensable.  An  extensive  criticism  of 
this  has  been  made  by  Merton,  who  then 
attempted  to  make  revisions."  His  scheme 
is  widely  recognized  and  will  be  followed 
closely  here  except  as  otherwise  footnoted. 

Functional  analysis  is  carried  out  in  re- 
lation to  an  identified  social  system  arbi- 
trarily designated  to  be  consistent  with  the 
problem  under  consideration.  No  fixed 
limits  are  implied  in  the  term  "social  sys- 
tem" except  as  it  denotes  a  "complex  of 
social  relations  .  .  .  shaped  by  a  set  of  cul- 
turally defined  rights  and  duties  shared  by 
the  participants  .  .  ."^*  The  limits  may  be 
set  by  the  analyst  to  conform  with  the  par- 
ticular problem.  The  system  is  character- 
ized by  having  certain  functional  prerequi- 
sites which  must  be  met  if  it  is  to  continue 
to  operate.  (This  is  consistent  with  Malin- 
owski's emphasis  on  needs.)  The  func- 
tional prerequisites  for  social  systems  in 
general  have  been  suggested  by  Bennett 
and  Tumin  to  be:  (1)  to  maintain  biologic 
functioning  of  group  members,  (2)  to  re- 
produce new  members,  (3)  to  socialize  new 
members,  (4)  to  produce  goods,  distribute 
them,  and  provide  services  necessary  to 
life,  (5)  to  maintain  order  in  the  group  and 
between  groups,  and  finally,  (6)  to  main- 
tain motivation  by  defining  the  meaning  of 
life.^'^  Functional  prerequisites  of  specific 
systems  would  supposedly  not  be  in  con- 
flict with  these,  but  additional  specific  pre- 
requisites would  probably  be  included  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  system.  (Mer- 
ton himself  does  not  enlarge  on  the  idea 
of  functional  prerequisites  to  any  extent 
in  the  reference  previously  cited.) 

A  central  problem  in  functional  theory 
is  the  identification  of  the  items  to  which 
function  is  imputed.  The  main  criterion  is 
that  these  items  be  patterned  and  repeti- 
tive. They  might  include  ".  .  .  social  roles, 
institutional  patterns,  culturally  patterned 
emotions,  social  norms,  group  organization, 
social  structure,  devices  for  social  control, 
and  so  on.''^'^  It  is  obvious  that  the  more 
general  term  "custom"  also  fits  the  criteria 
for  items  suitable  for  imputing  function. 

Function  is  no  longer  the  narrow  con- 
cept used  by  earlier  workers.   Its  applica- 

13.  Merton,  1949,  Ch.  I  and  II. 

14.  Wilson  and  Kolb.  1949.  263. 

15.  Bennett  and  Tumin,  1948,  42, 

16.  Again  following  Merton,  op.  cit.,  50. 


bility  is  assured  for  all  customs  and  situa- 
tions by  calling  function  the  objective  con- 
sequence of  the  item  within  the  framework 
of  the  social  system  under  investigation. 
This  objective  consequence  may  be  really 
a  multiple  consequence,  or  a  "net  balance" 
or  an  aggregate  of  consequences.  This 
necessarily  involves  two  important  addi- 
tions to  the  concept  of  function:  dysfunc- 
tion and  latent  function.  The  inclusion  of 
dysfunction  or  even  non-function  with  the 
positive  aspect  of  function  gives  a  basis 
for  assaying  the  net  balance  of  function. 
The  total  definition  of  function  then  be- 
comes: 

"Functions  are  those  observed  consequences 
which  make  for  the  adaptation  or  adjustment 
of  a  given  system;  and  dysfunction,  those  ob- 
served consequences  which  lessen  the  adapta- 
tion or  adjustment  of  the  system.  There  is  also 
the  empirical  possibility  of  non-functional  con- 
sequences, which  are  simply  irrelevant  to  the 
system  under  consideration."!^ 

Latent  function  and  manifest  function 
are  additional  concepts  which  emphasize 
the  differing  relation  between  actual  func- 
tion and  the  intended  or  recognized  con- 
sequences as  seen  by  the  actors  involved. 
Objective  consequences  may  or  may  not  be 
recognized  by  the  actors.  Thus,  manifest 
functions  are  those  intended  and  recog- 
nized by  the  participants  of  the  system,  and 
latent  functions  are  those  neither  intended 
nor  recognized.  We  would  also  expect  to 
find  latent  dysfunction. 

If  function  is  to  be  broken  down  into 
these  several  qualifying  concepts,  it  must 
further  be  remembered  that  there  is  a 
range  of  units  subserved  by  the  function, 
latent  function,  and  so  on.  These  might  in- 
clude culture  systems,  or  social  systems, 
smaller  subgroups  or  diverse  status's.  A 
given  custom  might,  for  example,  have  a 
manifest  function  for  one  subgroup,  a 
latent  function  for  a  particular  status,  and 
a  latent  dysfunction  for  the  cultural  sys- 
tem as  a  whole. 

In  the  actual  situation,  functions,  dys- 
functions, and  so  on,  are  effected  through 
social  "mechanisms."  These  include  "insti- 
tutional demands,  hierarchic  ordering  of 
values,  social  division  of  labor,  ritual  and 
ceremonial  enactments,  and  so  on." 

Again  making  a  sharp  break  from  tradi- 
tional functional  theories,  Merton  posits 
the  possibility  of  functional  alternatives 
or  equivalents.  Thus  we  can  see  a  "range 
of  possible  variation  in  the  items  which 

17.     Ibid.,  50-1. 
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can,  in  the  given  instance,  subserve  a  func- 
tional requirement."  This  is  very  import- 
ant to  our  appHcation  of  functional  theory 
to  cultural  change,  for  the  formulations  of 
Malinowski  and  others  stress  a  resistance 
to  change  by  emphasizing  that  each  custom 
has  a  distinct  function,  and  is  therefore 
necessary.  By  the  Merton  approach,  it  is 
assumed  that  other  units,  customs,  and  so 
on,  may  be  substituted  so  that  the  function 
can  still  be  fulfilled. 

The  study  of  change  is  enhanced  by  the 
concept  of  dysfunction,  or  especially  latent 
dysfunction.  By  this  we  allow  theoretical 
grounds  for  the  accumulation  of  tensions 
and  strains  in  the  social  system.  In  the 
actual  analysis  we  may  then  look  for  the 
methods  employed  by  the  culture  to  con- 
tain such  tensions,  or  note  the  instability  in 
the  situation  which  increases  the  suscepti- 
bility to  change. 

Leaving  the  discussion  of  Merton,  we 
should  list  one  other  formulation  of  func- 
tional approach.  That  is  Linton's  approach 
when  he  suggests  that  each  culture  trait 
can  be  described  by  four  major  charac- 
teristics. (1)  It  has  form,  which  can  be 
observed  and  described.  (2)  It  has  mean- 
ing, or  subjective  associations  in  the  cul- 
ture. (3)  It  has  use  which  can  be  seen 
from  outside  the  culture.  (4)  It  has  func- 
tion, or  relationship  to  other  aspects  of 
society  and  culture  which  can  be  seen  only 
in  the  context  of  the  society  and  culture. 
Then  in  a  situation  of  change,  a  trait  may 
change  its  form,  or  its  meaning,  its  use,  or 
its  function,  independently  of  each  other, 
or  in  combinations.  In  any  case,  one  can- 
not properly  analyze  a  change  without 
noting  all  four  aspects  of  the  cultural 
item.'-^ 

Looking  back  over  the  theory  and  con- 
cepts outlined  in  this  section,  we  note  that 
the  level  of  abstraction  has  gone  from  a 
high  one  involving  culture  as  a  total  con- 
figuration, to  the  function  of  individual  cul- 
tural items  in  closely  limited  and  defined 
social  systems.  The  value  of  placing  this 
range  of  theory  in  the  same  discussion  is 
that  the  less  abstract  items  are  quite  amen- 
able to  empirical  verification,  and  they 
logically  support  the  more  abstract,  less- 
capable-of-validation  concepts  of  total  cul- 
ture configuration. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  at  the  present 
time  the  functional  approach  has  provided 
the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  com- 
plex and  abstract  social  phenomena  yet  at 
the  call  of  the  sociologist.    It  has  yielded 

18.     Linton,  1936.  Ch.  23. 


good  results  both  in  general  treatments  of 
society,'"  and  in  analysis  of  specific  situa- 
tions, for  example  Parson's  treatment  of 
the  problem  of  institutional  change  in  Ger- 
many.-" We  also  know  that  the  functional 
approach  has  proved  very  useful  in  other 
sciences,  thereby  providing  cumulative  ex- 
perience to  support  this  method.  This  is 
not  to  attempt  to  make  sociological  analy- 
sis simply  analogous  to  other  sciences,  but 
to  examine  the  methodological  framework, 
knowing  that  "the  logical  structure  of  ex- 
periment .  .  .  does  not  differ  in  physics,  or 
chemistrj',  or  psychology,  although  the  sub- 
stantive hypotheses,  the  technical  tools,  the 
basic  concepts,  and  the  practical  difficulties 
may  differ  enormously."-' 

Certainly  of  one  fact  we  are  assured,  and 
its  obviousness  has  not  prevented  its  neg- 
lect by  agencies  concerned  with  the  intro- 
duction of  change:  Particular  customs  can- 
not be  transplanted  from  one  culture  to 
another  as  discrete  units,  for  with  the  cus- 
tom or  cultural  unit  go  functions,  mean- 
ings, and  interrelationships  with  other 
customs  which  cannot  be  understood  or 
properly  interpreted  outside  the  context 
of  an  operating  culture. 

Learning  and  Personality  as  a  Basis  for 
Theory  of  Culture  Change 

In  the  preceding  section  attention  was 
focused  on  the  properties  of  individual  cul- 
tural items  as  we  pursued  theory  of  cul- 
ture change  at  a  low  level  of  abstraction. 
In  this  section  we  may  examine  the  "prop- 
erties" of  behavior  of  the  individual  hu- 
mans involved  in  culture  change.  Culture 
change  is  to  be  finally  seen  as  change  in  be- 
ha\ior  of  human  individuals.  We  may  con- 
sider two  main  aspects  of  this.  One  is  the 
process  of  learning,  the  other  the  dynamics 
of  personality.  Let  us  look  at  learning  first. 

We  know  that  the  human  infant  enters 
life  with  next  to  no  biologically  or  heredi- 
tarily prescribed  patterns  of  activity. 
Therefore,  as  the  child  enters  into  relation- 
ships with  other  members  of  his  society, 
which  he  must  do  in  order  to  survive,  he 
learns  the  actional,  symbolic,  and  mental 
responses  which  are  suggested  by  the  so- 
ciety. It  is  equally  true  that  if  the  individ- 
ual accepts  and  practices  customs  from 
other  societies,  they  too  must  be  learned, 
although  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  learning  takes  place  may  differ  from 


19.  For   instance  Bennett   and   Tumin, 
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20.  Partons.  1949.  310-345. 

21.  Merton,  op.  cit.,  47. 
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simple  socialization  in  one's  own  group. 
Therefore,  learning  becomes  the  basic 
mechanism  of  change,  and  an  understand- 
ing of  the  learning  process  may  well  supply 
many  explanations  of  the  phenomena  of 
culture  change. 

Learning  is  a  process  which  seems  to  be 
fundamentally  the  same  for  all  men.  It  is 
largely  based  on  the  type  of  neural  sys- 
tem characteristic  of  the  human  species, 
which  is  becoming  increasingly  better  un- 
derstood. For  basic  theory  of  learning,  par- 
ticularly as  it  applies  to  social  situations, 
the  extended  presentation  of  Miller  and 
DoUard  has  been  considered  standard.-^ 
We  should  first  examine  the  essentials: 
From  the  broad  range  of  stimuli  which  af- 
fect or  may  affect  human  beings,  there  can 
be  isolated  drives  or  very  strong  stimuli 
which  impel  the  organism  to  make  a  re- 
sponse which  will  lower  the  drive,  and 
cues,  which  "determine  when  he  will  re- 
spond, where  he  will  respond,  and  which 
response  he  will  make."  Drives  may  be 
basic  in  nature,  such  as  those  of  hunger, 
pain,  and  sex,  or  they  may  be  elaborations 
of  basic  drives,  at  times  only  indirectly  re- 
lated to  them.  Although  termed  "second- 
ary drives,"  they  are  often  quite  as  capable 
of  impelling  response  as  the  basic  drives. 
Learning  cannot  take  place  unless  drive  is 
present,  in  which  case  the  learning  problem 
consists  of  associating  a  response  with  the 
cue  so  that  a  reward,  or  lowering  of  the 
drive  is  achieved.  The  basic  elements  are 
then:  drive,  cue,  response,  and  reward. 
Repeated  reward  for  a  given  response 
tends  to  reinforce  the  response,  while  lack 
of  reward  tends  to  extinguish  it.-''  Rewards 
may  also  be  thought  of  as  basic  and  second- 
ary, as  some  apply  directly  to  basic  drives, 
others  to  culturally  defined  or  acquired 
ones. 

According  to  Miller  and  DoUard,  human 
beings  have  facilities  for  shortening  the 
learning  process.  One  of  these  is  imitation 
or  copying,  which  itself  is  a  learned  re- 
sponse to  cues  involving  new  or  strange 
factors.  The  human  learns  to  imitate  selec- 
tively, depending  on  the  needs  of  the  par- 
ticular situation,  and  on  the  presence  of 
cues  which  have  been  associated  with  the 
imitation  response. 

The  human  also  has  the  faculty  of  rea- 
soning. This  seems  to  be  composed  of  a 
series  of  "cue-producing  responses,"  which 
again  seem  to  be  learned  to  a  large  extent, 

22.  Miller  and  Dollard,  1941. 

23.  In  a  later  revision  of  this  material.  Miller  and  Dol- 
lard substitute  the  term  "reinforcement"  for  reward. 
See  Dollard  and  MiUer,  1950,  Ch.  3. 


and  in  any  case  are  greatly  affected  by  cul- 
ture. 

This  theory  of  learning  is  for  the  most 
part  based  on  experimentaton  and  subse- 
quent testing.  While  it  leaves  much  to  be 
desired,  particularly  in  the  explanation  of 
higher  mental  processes,  it  represents  a 
large  part  of  our  scientific  understanding 
of  learning.  In  only  relatively  recent  years 
have  anthropologists  been  looking  on  the 
learning  process  as  a  means  of  understand- 
ing the  problems  of  culture  contact  and 
change.  Linton  was  working  in  this  direc- 
tion when  he  wrote  the  concluding  chap- 
ters to  a  review  of  various  studies  of  accul- 
turation in  American  Indian  tribes.'^*  At 
risk  of  distortion  by  taking  material  out 
of  the  context  of  his  discussion,  we  may 
note  a  few  particular  items  which  add  to 
the  present  development. 

We  noted  above  that  Linton  suggests 
that  customs  have  form,  meaning,  use,  and 
function,  and  that  all  are  involved  in 
change.  This  concept  is  fundamental  to  the 
rest  of  the  theory.  In  the  explanation  of 
acceptance  of  new  customs,  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  old,  he  recognizes  the  idea  of  drive, 
but  is  somewhat  vague  at  this  point.  He 
speaks  of  "general  motives,"  which  he  clas- 
sifies under  the  headings  of  "curiosity  and 
desire  for  novelty,"  and  "expectation  of  ad- 
vantage."-^ In  this  way  he  stresses  the  fact 
that  customs  may  be  accepted  for  many 
reasons  other  than  precise  utility.  The  gain- 
ing of  prestige  advantage  is  emphasized 
as  an  important  aspect  of  this. 

Since  change  is  not  just  a  matter  of  util- 
ity alone,  Linton  points  out,  the  prestige 
of  the  innovator  or  the  agent  presenting  a 
new  item  is  closely  related  to  its  accept- 
ance. This  idea  is  evident  in  his  studies  of 
Indian  tribes,  and  is  compatible  with  Miller 
and  DoUard's  theory  of  imitation.  Linton 
also  notes  that  perception  is  involved.  As 
form  is  more  easily  perceived  than  mean- 
ing, it  is  the  first  aspect  to  be  learned.  Also, 
the  more  abstract  the  cultural  item,  the 
more  difficult  it  will  be  to  perceive,  and 
thus,  the  slower  will  it  be  accepted.  Lin- 
ton adds  that  the  custom  itself  may  be 
accepted  or  rejected  on  the  basis  of  whether 
or  not  it  fits  into  the  original  culture.  He 
sums  up:  ".  .  .  the  factors  which  influence 
the  dissemination  of  culture  elements  most 
strongly  are  the  utility  and  compatibility 
with  the  pre-existing  culture  of  the  ele- 
ments themselves  and  the  desire  of  mem- 
bers of  the  receiving  group  for  prestige 

24.  Linton,  1940,  Ch.  8.  9,  and  10. 

25.  Ibid.,  470. 
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and  for  novelty  of  experience."-"  Be  this 
as  it  may,  Linton  goes  on  to  note  that 
customs  may  be  abandoned  even  after 
acceptance  (perhaps  as  a  novelty),  because 
of  their  "incompatibility  with  the  pre- 
existing culture  patterns." 

The  above  is  a  small  and  possibly  mis- 
leading sample  of  Linton's  summary. 
However,  its  importance  here  lies  in  the 
fact  that  emphasis  is  directed  to  the  factors 
which  enhance  or  inhibit  social  learning 
as  a  means  toward  understanding  the  pro- 
cess of  acculturation.  The  concepts  them- 
selves lack  analytical  precision. 

Hallowell  is  another  anthropologist  con- 
cerned with  the  application  of  learning 
theory  to  cultural  dynamics.  In  an  article 
summing  up  the  socio-psychological  aspects 
of  acculturation,  he  sets  the  groundwork 
for  culture  change  by  stressing  the  great 
possible  range  of  behavior  of  the  species, 
which  leads  to  adaptive  ends: 

"One  of  the  generic  conditions  of  culture 
change  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  specific  cultural 
equipment  of  any  single  society  does  not  pro- 
vide its  members  with  the  means  of  adjusting 
themselves  to  all  possible  circumstances  or  for 
the  solution  of  every  possible  problem  that  may 
arise.  Every  mode  of  cultural  adaptation  has 
its  own  peculiar  limitations  .   .  ."-' 

He  then  points  out  that  the  fact  that 
cultures  are  in  contact  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  change  will  take  place.  Rather, 
insight  into  the  dynamics  of  acculturation 
is  achieved  by  "an  examination  of  the  bar- 
riers to  learning,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
incentives  to  learning  on  the  other  .  .  ." 
For  learning  to  take  place  there  must  be 
adequate  motivation,  primary  or  second- 
ary drives  must  be  aroused,  responses 
must  be  rewarded,  etc.  He  also  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  acculturation, 
the  main  kind  of  learning  is  imitation 
where  a  model  serves  as  a  stimulus.  How 
closely  the  imitation  follows  the  example 
depends  upon  a  variety  of  factors,  chiefly 
the  kind  of  drives  under  which  the  imita- 
tor is  operating,  and  whether  partial  imita- 
tion is  rewarding  in  itself.  He  also  points 
out  that  much  learning  is  induced  by 
arousing  anxiety  drives,  and  thus,  al- 
though a  new  pattern  may  be  accepted  in 
a  negative  sense,  it  will  be  learned  if,  by 
that  means,  the  anxiety  is  decreased. 

26.  Ibid.,  474-5. 

27.  HaUowell.  1945.  178. 


When  one  applies  learning  theory  to 
specific  situations  of  change,  the  formula- 
tions and  demonstrations  set  by  Gillin  pro- 
vide increased  precision.  In  his  basic  text 
in  cultural  anthropology,-''  learning  theory 
has  been  well  employed  in  building  a 
theory  of  culture,  at  which  point  we 
should  start.  Customs,  the  basic  units  of 
culture,  are  distinguished  from  habits  by 
being  socially  learned.  The  learning  pro- 
cess and  the  continued  performance  of 
customs  depend  on  stimulus,  with  its  drive 
and  cue  aspects,  response  and  reward.  Be- 
sides the  usual  basic  physiological  drives, 
one  must  also  think  in  terms  of  basic 
psychic  drives  —  basic  in  the  sense  that 
they  seem  to  be  universal  to  man  regard- 
less of  whether  they  are  acquired  biologic- 
ally or  by  social  experience.  A  drive  for 
human  response  would  be  perhaps  the 
clearest  of  these.  These  various  basic 
drives  supply  the  foundation  for  acquired 
drives  which  play  a  particularly  important 
role  in  culture,  and  which  vary  according 
to  the  experiences  of  the  members  of  the 
differing  societies. 

Learning  theory  may  then  be  directly 
applied  to  the  problem  of  cultural  change: 

"As  a  general  proposition  we  may  say  that  a 
culture  or  a  specific  element  of  it  will  change 
if  the  following  psychological  conditions  are 
fulfilled:  (1)  if  the  society  in  question  is  under 
drives  ('feels  needs')  which  are  not  satisfied 
adequately  by  the  presently  available  cultural 
resources;  (2)  if  new  solutions  are  adequately 
presented  so  that  they  may  be  comprehended 
and  grasped  (adequate  stimulus  value);  (3)  if 
the  practice  of  new  patterns  is  teachable,  that 
is,  if  the  necessary  responses  can  be  made;  (4) 
and  if  the  new  items  show  promise  of,  or  can 
be  proved  to  deliver  more  reward  and  satis- 
faction than  currently  available  items."-^ 

Learning  theory  aids  in  establishing  a 
general  set  of  factors  which  will  inhibit 
change.  Gillin  suggests  the  following:  (1) 
physical  or  social  isolation;  if  new  pat- 
terns are  not  presented,  the  stimulus  re- 
quirement is  not  fulfilled;  (2)  punishment 
from  within  or  without  the  group  when 
the  new  pattern  is  tried;  (3)  the  presence 
of  pre-existing  customs  which  already 
generally  satisfy  the  ends  for  which  the 
new  item  is  intended;  unless  the  new  item 
is  clearlj'  more  satisfying,  it  will  have  dif- 
ficulty competing  with  the  old  except  in 
the  instances  where  cultures  are  controlled 


28.  Gillin.  1948. 

29.  Ibid.,  543. 
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by  novelty  drives;  (4)  inability  to  integrate 
the  new  item  into  the  pre-existing  con- 
figuration. 

The  actual  process  of  learning  in  an  in- 
stance of  acculturation  may  be  limited  by 
changes  in  the  situation  in  which  the  cul- 
ture operates,  including  environmental, 
social,  human,  and  cultural  conditions.  The 
changed  situation  may  render  old  patterns 
either  ineffective  or  non-performable. 

Besides  using  learning  theory  in  the 
abstract  in  the  development  of  a  general 
theory  of  culture,  Gillin  has  demonstrated 
its  usefulness  in  several  specific  situations 
of  culture  contact.  In  the  study  of  the 
Flambeau  band  of  Chippewa,  he  notes 
how  changing  conditions  of  the  cultural 
situation  have  aroused  new  acquired 
drives,  particularly  anxieties.  Understand- 
ing of  this  process  greatly  elucidates  the 
general  process  of  change  which  tran- 
spired under  contact  with  the  white  set- 
tlers.^" Learning  theory  has  also  been  basic 
to  the  analysis  of  Indian  and  Ladino  cul- 
ture contact  in  Guatemala,  particularly  in 
explaining  the  lack  of  acculturation 
despite  close  contact  over  many  years.^^ 
These  applications  among  others  provide 
field  testing  to  support  the  theory. 

Yet  learning  theory  does  not  completely 
explain  the  reactions  of  the  individual  to 
new  situations  or  to  the  presentation  of 
new  patterns  of  behavior.  The  difficulty 
is  that  it  is  a  rare  instance  in  which  only 
one  identifiable  drive  is  involved;  actual- 
ly the  individual  approaches  a  given  situa- 
tion with  a  configuration  or  complex  of 
drives,  many  of  which  may  apply  to  the 
immediate  selection  of  response.  The 
question  then  remains:  which  drives  will 
be  given  first  consideration,  which  will 
be  repressed,  or,  can  a  response  be  chosen 
which  will  partly  satisfy  a  number  of 
drives  simultaneously?  It  seems  that 
learning  theory  and  its  concepts  cannot 
be  applied  apart  from  consideration  of 
personality,  for  it  is  the  task  of  the  per- 
sonality to  regulate  drives,  goals,  emo- 
tions, and  so  on.^- 

There  is  little  agreement  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes an  exact  concept  of  personality. 
For  purposes  of  this  discussion  we  may 
think  of  it  as  "an  internal  organization  of 
emotions,  attitudes,  idea  patterns,  and 
tendencies  to   overt  action."^^    It  is  well 


30.  Gillin,  1942. 

31.  Gillin,  1945. 

32.  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  function  of  personality 
see  Kluckhohn  and  Murray,  1948,  Ch.  1. 

33.  Gillin,  1948,  573. 


agreed  that  physiological  factors  or  "con- 
stitutional set"  of  the  individual  influence 
the  formation  of  personality.  The  bulk  of 
personality,  however,  is  determined  by 
experience,  which  may  be  thought  of  as 
idiosyncratic  experience  and  patterned  or 
culturally  shared  experience.  It  would 
follow  that  a  certain  similarity  of  person- 
ality would  be  found  among  people  prac- 
ticing the  same  culture. 

Many  aspects  of  personality  await  fur- 
ther exploration  by  the  scientist  for 
clearer  explanation,  and  as  many  psycho- 
logical processes  of  considerable  complex- 
ity are  involved,  it  becomes  dangerous  for 
any  but  the  most  expert  to  venture  into 
this  field.  However,  enough  is  generally 
known  that  we  may  apply  the  more  out- 
standing facts  of  personality  to  the  prob- 
lem under  consideration,  i.  e.  culture 
change. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  if 
culture  changes  to  any  extent,  "idea  pat- 
terns," "tendencies  to  overt  action,"  and 
so  on,  are  changed.  Therefore,  in  final 
analysis,  culture  change  means  personal- 
ity change.  We  know  that  the  newborn 
infant,  while  possessing  a  capacity  for 
developing  it,  actually  has  very  little  of 
what  is  technically  thought  of  as  personal- 
ity. In  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  life  a 
basic  structure  of  personality  is  formed 
which  serves  as  a  foundation  for  further 
development.  Thus,  as  the  child's  experi- 
ence is  rooted  in  the  activities  of  parents 
or  other  surrogates  of  the  culture,  a  per- 
sonality tends  to  be  formed  which  pro- 
motes continued  practice  of  the  culture  by 
new  society  members.  This  leads  to  two 
facts  pertinent  to  culture  change.  First, 
it  would  theoretically  be  possible  to 
change  culture  in  one  generation  if  the 
socializing  process  could  be  quickly  and 
radically  altered.  (This  might  be  the  case 
of  a  society  in  wartime.)  Secondly,  com- 
prehensive change  could  not  be  accom- 
plished in  less  than  a  generation,  as  so 
many  of  the  basic  aspects  of  personality 
are  formed  in  early  life,  making  complete 
change  in  later  life  extremely  difficult. 

Because  culturally  patterned  experi- 
ences, values,  attitudes,  and  so  on,  make 
vip  such  an  important  part  of  personality, 
it  should  be  possible  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  acculturation  by  noting  the  change 
in  personality  of  the  individuals  under- 
going an  acculturation  process.  This  would 
be  particularly  applicable  to  cases  where 
original   cultural   differences   were   great. 
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Gillin  and  Raimy  suggested  such  a 
method,''^  which  they  demonstrated  by 
making  a  comparative  scale  of  concept  of 
self  among  individuals  of  the  Lac  de  Flam- 
beau Band  of  Chippewa  of  Northern  Wis- 
consin. (Concept  of  self  in  this  case  was 
based  on  the  three  items  of  concept  of  self 
as  "Indian"  or  "white,"  as  Christian  or 
Midewiwin,  and  as  a  wage  earner,  or  a 
hunter  and  fisherman.) 

Another  application  of  personality 
theory  to  culture  change  comes  through 
the  concept  of  basic  personality  type.  The 
idea  here  is  that  inasmuch  as  cultural 
factors  are  significant  determinants  of 
personality,  there  is  a  trend  in  a  society 
toward  a  common  pattern  of  personality 
consistent  with  the  culture  practiced  by 
that  society.'"'  Acceptance  or  rejection  of 
an  innovation  may  therefore  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  its  compatibility  or 
consistency  with  the  mode  personality 
type  in  the  accepting  society.  For  example, 
a  group  of  people  who  look  to  an  extended 
family  for  security  and  who  value  family 
responsibility  would  probably  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  cooperate  with  a  new  industrial 
enterprise  which  demands  that  workers 
migrate  to  new  impersonal  surroundings. 

A  further  implication  of  basic  personal- 
ity type  may  be  seen  in  the  following:  One 
may  say  that  it  is  the  task  of  the  personal- 
ity to  help  the  individual  fit  smoothly  into 
his  own  society.  It  helps  him  choose  be- 
havior which  will  correspond  with  the 
expectations  of  other  society  members, 
and  in  turn  regulates  his  expectations  of 
the  society  and  the  situation.  When  the 
physical  world  and  other  people  conform 
to  these  expectations,  and  when  the  in- 
dividual is  able  to  receive  the  rewards  to 
which  he  is  accustomed  by  the  practice  of 
his  learned  responses,  he  feels  secure.  But 
if  the  situation  is  so  changed  that  this 
consistency  no  longer  holds,  then  the  per- 
sonality must  either  make  a  correspond- 
ing change,  or  the  individual  faces  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  disorganization.  This  has 
been  widely  noted  in  the  change  from  a 
folk  culture  to  an  urban  society,  in  in- 
stances of  acculturation,  and  so  on.  Our 
main  point  here  is  that  it  is  not  only  a 
matter  of  personality  affecting  the  pro- 
cess of  change,  but  the  situation  involving 
change  may  have  far-reaching  effects  on 
personality  organization. 

34.  Gillin  and  Raimy,  1940. 

35.  For  a  further  treatment  of  basic  personality  types 
as  related  to  culture  and  personality  studies,  see  the 
foreword  written  by  Linton,  1945. 


Conclusion:   Propositions  which  may  be 

Applied  to  the  Analysis  of  Programs 

OF  Directed  Culture  Change 

From  the  established  theories  of  cul- 
ture, society,  and  culture  change  which 
have  been  presented  in  this  chapter  and 
which  apply  to  our  problem,  a  defense  for 
the  following  propositions  can  be  made. 
These  propositions  may  be  used  as  the 
analytical  tools  for  the  analysis  of  the 
Mexican  Pilot  Project  in  Basic  Education, 
as  well  as  other  similar  efforts  in  Latin 
America  or  elsewhere. 

1.  Culture  can  and  does  change.  The 
actual  process  (not  necessarily  the  se- 
quence of  changes)  operates  according  to 
basic  rules  and  regularities  amenable  to 
scientific  treatment,  and  these  apply  to 
cases  of  directed  change  as  well  as  to 
"natural"  change.  If  they  are  understood, 
and  if  the  determining  factors  can  be  con- 
trolled, directed  culture  change  is  possible. 

2.  Other  factors  being  equal,  those  new 
customs  will  be  most  readilj'  accepted 
which  satisfy  such  pre-existing  basic  or 
acquired  drives  as  have  been  unrewarded 
either  partially  or  wholly  by  existing  pat- 
terns. If  the  new  response  better  rewards 
existing  drives,  it  will  tend  to  be  accepted. 

3.  A  change  which  is  based  only  on  the 
creation  of  anxieties  in  the  recipient  so- 
ciety will  be  permanent  only  so  long  as 
the  response  succeeds  in  reducing  anxiety, 
or  the  threat  itself  is  present.  If  the  direct- 
ed program  is  the  source  of  anxiety,  the 
change  will  last  only  so  long  as  the  pro- 
gram remains  to  present  the  threat. 

4.  New  acquired  drives  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  a  society.  These  may  be  anxieties 
transmitted  b}^  threat  of  some  form  of  pun- 
ishment, pain,  or  deprivation,  or  they  may 
be  appetites  transmitted  through  associa- 
tion with  existing  drives.  Imitation  may 
be  involved  in  the  transmission  of  new 
drives.  These  new  drives  may  be  aroused 
in  a  society  even  though  satisfactory  re- 
sponses cannot  be  made.  These  unsatisfied 
drives  tend  to  produce  frustrations  which 
before  were  not  present. 

5.  Other  factors  being  equal,  changes 
will  be  most  easily  induced  when  the 
society  has  a  drive  for  change  per  se,  and 
finds  change  a  satisfying  prospect.  Reduc- 
ing the  anxiety  regarding  change,  or  in- 
ducing drives  for  change  and  novelty,  in- 
creases the  probability  of  acceptance  of 
new  patterns. 
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6.  Undesired  patterns  may  be  extin- 
guished by  interrupting  the  reward  asso- 
ciated with  them,  or  by  creating  anxieties 
in  connection  with  their  continued  prac- 
tice. The  reward  of  a  particular  custom 
must,  however,  be  determined  by  analy- 
sis of  both  manifest  and  latent  function  of 
that  custom. 

7.  Other  factors  being  equal,  items 
which  are  presented  with  the  highest 
stimulus  value  will  be  most  readily  ac- 
cepted. Overt  customs  with  obvious  re- 
ward advantage  will  have  more  stimulus 
value  than  abstract  items,  mental  pat- 
terns, customs  with  delayed  or  indirect 
reward,  and  so  on. 

8.  As  imitation  is  usually  a  part  of  the 
process  of  culture  change,  other  factors 
being  equal,  the  agent  presenting  the  new 
pattern  who  enjoys  the  highest  prestige  in 
the  accepting  society  will  be  the  most  ef- 
fective in  inducing  change.  This  includes 
the  initial  agent  of  a  directed  program 
and  the  first  local  society  members  who 
accept  the  pattern  and  introduce  it  to 
their  associates. 

9.  Other  factors  being  equal,  those  new 
items  will  be  most  quickly  accepted  which 
can  be  easily  integrated  into  the  existing 
configuration  of  culture.  Positively,  this 
means  that  existing  patterns  will  support 
the  new  item;  negatively,  that  the  new 
item  will  not  interfere  with  established 
practices. 

10.  As  the  function  of  a  cultural  item  is 
specific  to  the  cultural  context,  there  is 
little  probability  that  a  given  item  will 
have  the  same  consequences  in  an  accept- 
ing culture  as  it  had  in  the  donor  culture. 
The  "unanticipated  consequences,"  or 
latent  functions  will  be  particularly  hard 
to  predict.  Meaning  or  connotation  of  a 
custom  is  derived  also  from  the  cultural 
context.  Therefore  it  is  not  probable  that  a 
cultural  item  will  have  the  same  meaning 
for  the  members  of  the  receiving  society 
as  it  did  for  the  donor,  whether  accepted 
or  only  contemplated. 


11.  Because  of  the  functional  interrela- 
tionships of  cultural  items,  acceptance  of  a 
new  pattern  is  most  highly  resisted  if  the 
change  is  attempted  for  the  one  item 
alone  without  corresponding  changes  be- 
ing instigated  in  the  inter-related  patterns. 
If  an  isolated  change  is  accomplished, 
there  will  be  a  lack  of  functional  integra- 
tion, or  a  "cultural  lag." 

12.  If  the  acceptance  of  a  new  pattern 
requires  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
ceiver, that  reasoning  will  be  based  on  the 
experience  and  cultural  conditioning  of 
the  receiving  individual,  not  upon  the  pat- 
tern of  reasoning  of  the  introducing  agent 
unless  they  happen  to  coincide. 

13.  The  shortest  possible  time  required 
to  effect  a  comprehensive  change  in  cul- 
ture is  one  generation.  Under  most  cir- 
cumstances, more  time  is  required.  Other 
factors  being  equal,  changes  produced  in 
children  will  be  more  effective  than  in 
adults  to  the  extent  that  these  changes 
become  a  part  of  the  personality  structure 
of  the  child,  and  thus  become  the  basis  for 
reaction  to  future  experience  and  for  sub- 
sequent personality  development. 

14.  Significant  culture  change  is  closely 
related  to  individual  personality  organiza- 
tion. Degree  of  consistency  between  a 
specific  change  in  cultural  item  and  basic 
personality  type  affects  the  inclination  to- 
ward acceptance,  and  if  accepted,  it  also 
affects  the  adequacy  of  pre-existing  per- 
sonality to  cope  with  current  situations. 

15.  Changes  in  characteristics  of  the 
society  prescribe  changes  in  the  culture 
by  altering  the  situation  for  which  cul- 
ture must  provide  means  of  adaptation. 
When  the  society  enlarges  in  scale  of 
human  interrelationships,  the  culture 
changes  from  the  qualities  known  as 
"folk"  to  those  of  "urban"  classification. 
The  amount  of  disorganization  incurred  in 
the  process  can  be  assayed  in  terms  of 
discrepancies  between  old  or  new  drives 
on  the  one  hand  and  available  responses 
for  bringing  reward  or  lowering  the  drives 
on  the  other,  and  also  on  the  basis  of  lack 
of  integration  between  cultural  items. 


THE  PILOT  PROJECT:    EVALUATION  BY  ANALYSIS 


The  Delimitation  of  Distinct 

SOCIO-CULTURAL   UnITS 

Before  turning  to  an  analysis  of  the 
methods  and  techniques  used  by  the 
Mexican  Pilot  Project  in  Basic  Education 
during  its  first  year  of  operation,  we  must 
establish  some  degree  of  order  for  con- 
sidering the  wide  range  of  people  in  the 
valley  who  in  one  way  or  another  had 
something  to  do  with  the  proposed  pro- 
cessses  of  cultural  change  instigated  by 
the  Project  administration.  It  was  not  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  an  inspired  project  direc- 
tor's exerting  his  influence  over  a  group  of 
illiterate  campesinos.  Pilot  Project  em- 
ployees, primary  teachers,  the  local  news- 
paper publisher,  local  officials,  and  a  host 
of  other  people  must  be  fitted  into  the 
total  picture.  We  can  group  these  "actors" 
in  the  situation  into  four  socio-cultural 
aggregates  or  collective  units,  defined  by 
their  similarity  of  role  in  the  Project. 

The  first  unit  was  composed  of  the 
initiators  and  directors  of  the  change  pro- 
cess. It  included  the  Pilot  Project  Director, 
his  technical  advisor,  and  probably,  but 
not  definitely  in  this  case,  the  sub-director. 
It  included  the  general  group  of  Mexican 
educators  scattered  over  the  Republic  who 
have  defined  the  goals  of  Mexican  public 
education  in  rural  schools,  cultural  mis- 
sions, national  normal  and  agricultural 
schools,  etc.  At  its  extremities  it  included 
educators  in  many  parts  of  the  world  who 
have  supported  the  movement  in  basic 
education.  This  group  has  a  unity  in  ideal- 
ism in  human  welfare  based  on  a  belief 
in  democracy  and  the  western  standard  of 
living.  They  look  to  the  future  and  believe 
in  man's  ability  to  control  future  human 
events. 

In  the  Santiago  Valley  this  group  was 
represented  by  relatively  few  individuals, 
but  even  so  we  may  look  upon  it  as  a  dis- 
tinct socio-cultural  unit  for  its  total  com- 
plex of  goals  and  methods  tended  to  be 
patterned,  and  in  the  process  of  change  in 
the  valley  it  was  this  group  that  visualized 
an  ideal  culture  and  defined  the  goals  for 
the  project.  Even  though  it  was  a  group 
of  intellectuals,  their  activity  still  con- 
formed to  a  culturally  determined  pat- 
tern. The  first  group  included  also  some 


of  the  members  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  and  various  visitors 
who  came  to  the  valley  during  the  year. 

The  second  socio-cultural  aggregate  to 
stand  out  in  this  situation  was  composed 
of  the  village  inhabitants  with  their  cor- 
respondingly distinct  social  behavior.  This 
was  the  largest  group,  the  one  toward 
which  the  program  of  change  was  speci- 
fically directed.  Beside  the  rural  people  of 
the  area,  this  unit  included  part  of  the 
population  of  Santiago,  those  living  on  the 
outskirts  and  whose  main  activity  was 
small  farming.  On  most  counts  they 
shared  conditions  and  customs  of  rural 
people  living  in  the  ejido  villages.  Since  it 
is  the  culture  of  this  total  rural  group 
which  was  described  in  Chapter  4,  here 
it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  this 
was  the  "undesirable"  baseline  from  which 
cultural  change  was  proposed. 

It  may  seem  that  the  isolation  of  these 
two  socio-cultural  systems  conveniently 
poses  the  problem.  But  in  the  actual  situa- 
tion the  case  was  not  so  simple.  At  least 
two  other  systems  need  to  be  recognized. 

The  third  unit  was  the  group  of  Pilot 
Project  employees  including  both  the 
regular  staff  and  the  rural  teachers.  They 
formed  a  group  here  because  they  were 
specialists  and  often  outsiders  who  did  not 
fit  into  the  valley  social  system,  and  were 
the  agents  for  the  introduction  of  new  pat- 
terns of  living.  They  did  not  fit  into  the 
same  classification  as  the  Project  admini- 
stration of  the  first  group  because  they 
were  not  actually  the  initiators  of  change, 
and  they  did  not  comprehend  the  goals 
of  the  project  as  seen  by  the  first  group, 
but  were  simply  motivated  by  the  rewards 
of  the  jobs  they  held,  i.  e.,  salary  or  some- 
times their  pride  in  their  vocations.  This 
group  of  people  with  their  rather  similar 
status  in  the  Project  was  extremely  im- 
portant in  that  they  were  the  transmitting 
agents  between  the  directed  project  and 
the  valley  inhabitants.  The  new  patterns 
had  to  go  through  them  before  they  could 
be  presented  effectively  in  large  scale  in 
the  area. 

Finally,  a  fourth  group  had  an  effect  on 
the  process  of  change,  and  recognition  of 
this  group  adds  the  third  dimension  to  the 
picture,  preventing  an  overly  neat  and  ab- 
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stract  consideration  of  change  in  the  area 
and  forcing  a  recognition  of  the  real  com- 
plexity of  culture  change  processes  in 
actual  situations.  The  central  core  of  this 
socio-cultural  unit  was  composed  of  the 
urban  people  of  Santiago  with  their  ur- 
banized behavior.  Their  goals  and  mental 
patterns  were  similar  to  those  of  other 
Latin  American  urbanites,  particularly 
those  of  Tepic,  Guadalajara,  and  the  cities 
to  the  north  on  the  Mexican  coast.  With 
this  group  should  be  listed  the  supporters 
of  the  political  party,  as  they,  except  for  a 
few  local  ejido  officials,  came  from  the 
urban  group  and  included,  especially,  local 
businessmen  and  officials.  They  tended  to 
place  greater  value  on  materialism  and 
looked  upon  progress  as  an  accumulation 
of  public  and  personal  luxuries  such  as 
roads,  radios  and  urban  entertainment. 
They  held  education  in  esteem,  both  that 
which  was  classical  and  that  related  to 
technical  achievement.  In  this  they  more 
closely  reflected  the  value  of  the  rising 
middle  class  of  Latin  America  than  the 
traditional  upper  aristocracy. 

So  far  as  the  work  of  the  Pilot  Project 
was  involved,  we  should  preferably  con- 
sider this  group  extraneous.  But  in  the 
actual  situation  it  was  an  integral  part  of 
the  local  society,  not  only  in  its  function 
as  a  government  controlling  or  com- 
mercial group,  but  in  the  fact  that  it 
served  as  the  bridge  in  spontaneous  pro- 
cesses of  acculturation  and  diffusion.  This 
group  would  be  the  first  to  accept  ideas 
which  filtered  down  from  the  city  and  the 
western  world,  and  in  turn  present  them 
to  the  rural  population. 

The  grouping  made  here  undoubtedly 
over-simplifies  the  case.  Many  people  and 
customs  are  not  distinctly  associated  with 
a  particular  socio-cultural  unit.  But  for 
the  purposes  of  clarification,  definition  of 
these  socio-cultural  modes  at  least  aids  in 
focusing  attention  on  the  range  of  peoples 
and  customs  which  had  to  be  considered  in 
planning  the  Project. 

An  Evaluation  of  the  Over- all  Program 
AND  ITS  Methods 

Several  aspects  of  the  general  approach 
of  the  Pilot  Project  may  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  culture  change  theory.  One 
might  well  turn  first  to  the  stated  objec- 
tives of  the  Project: 

".  .  .  create  a  new  kind  of  man  .  .  .  form  a 
mentality  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  re- 


ceptive to  human  progress;  to  promote  in  them 
the  development  of  knowledge,  habits,  and 
attitudes  that  are  creators  of  new  and  more 
human  forms  of  life;  and  to  equip  them  to  be 
active  and  effective  agents  of  their  own  social 
betterment.! 

This  statement  seems  to  mix  vagueness 
with  idealism  to  the  point  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult actually  to  interpret  it  in  terms  of  the 
Santiago  Valley.  Taken  in  a  literal  sense 
the  proposal  seems  grandiose,  and  asks 
for  drastic  cultural  alterations.  According 
to  our  theory,  this  is  possible,  but  calls 
for  sweeping  alterations  in  rather  basic 
aspects  of  personality,  a  shift  from  a  gen- 
erally fatalistic  outlook  on  life  to  a  con- 
dition where  the  individual  feels  a  sense  of 
personal  capability,  and  responsibility  for 
life's  events.  On  the  part  of  valley  inhabi- 
tants the  basic  approach  to  life  must  change 
from  one  of  adjusting  to  the  situation  as 
it  is,  to  being  predisposed  to  manipulate 
the  factors  which  control  life.  For  ex- 
ample, malaria  no  longer  would  be  some- 
thing merely  to  endure,  but  a  plague  to 
be  conquered.  Eventually  even  the  ex- 
ploitative political  system  would  not  be 
regarded  simply  as  inevitable,  but  as  a 
factor  which  could  be  changed  by  coopera- 
tive effort. 

The  individual  is  being  asked  to  take  on 
a  whole  new  set  of  acquired  drives  (in- 
cluding new  anxieties),  new  idea  patterns, 
values,  etc.,  which  one  would  suspect  to  be 
too  great  an  alteration  for  any  adult  to 
make.  The  very  concept  of  self  would 
need  to  be  drastically  changed.  In  final 
form  it  would  call  for  a  greatly  changed 
culture  with  a  new  personality  structure 
to  go  with  it. 

Such  changes  can  be  brought  about,  but 
from  past  observation  of  change  we  know 
that  this  is  usually  accomplished  only  by 
very  drastic  methods,  as  perhaps  in  the 
days  of  Nazi  Germany,  and  possibly  at  the 
present  time  under  the  Communistic  sys- 
tem of  Russia.  Both  these  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  the  cultural  manipulator  rigid- 
ly to  control  many  factors  of  life. 

If  we  accept  the  expressed  goals  of  the 
Pilot  Project  at  their  face  value  and  at- 
tempt to  take  an  objective  position  with 
theory  to  support  it,  a  successful  manipu- 
lation of  all  the  diverse  factors  in  the  val- 
ley leading  to  the  desired  end  product 
would  be  difficult  indeed,  if  not  impossi- 
ble under  the  Pilot  Project  organization. 

1.    AguUera   Dorantes,   1949,   8. 
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But  if  the  stated  goals  of  the  Project  are 
taken  as  an  expression  of  desired  direc- 
tion, which  probably  is  more  nearly  the 
idea  of  the  initiators  of  the  program,  then 
we  may  turn  to  analysis  of  approach  and 
method  and  evaluate  them  on  the  basis  of 
consistency  with  the  desired  direction  of 
change.  Theory  supports  two  main  theses 
of  program  planning  which  were  used  by 
the  Project.  In  the  first  place,  no  one  was 
told  that  any  goals  would  be  reached  in  a 
short  time.  Indeed,  the  Project  Director 
often  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  a  few 
years  the  trend  and  its  direction  could  be 
established,  but  that  at  least  fifteen  or 
twenty  more  would  likely  be  needed  to 
approximate  the  desired  objectives.  So 
the  time  element  certainly  was  not 
ignored,  and  in  this  sense  the  project  was 
more  securey  oriented  than  many  similar 
efforts  which  have  tended  to  emphasize 
early  advent  of  a  better  life  as  a  means  of 
securing  quick  cooperation.  In  Mexico, 
for  instance,  this  was  the  approach  used 
by  leaders  of  the  1910  revolution  to  gain 
the  aid  of  the  campesinos.  It  has  been  used 
so  often  for  proposed  projects  that  grand 
promises  meet  with  a  patterned  distrust. 

Secondly,  the  project  was  vitally  inter- 
ested in  reaching  children,  including  chil- 
dren of  pre-school  age.  In  the  light  of 
what  is  known  about  personality  forma- 
tion, this  must  be  judged  an  exceedingly 
strategic  step  in  any  effort  for  change 
which  involves  basic  alterations  of  per- 
sonality organization.  This  may  well  be 
the  single  most  important  item  of  ap- 
proach used  by  the  Pilot  Project,  al- 
though of  course  it  was  not  sufficient  in  it- 
self as  kindergarten  and  school  were  only 
two  of  the  factors  which  influenced  per- 
sonality formation. 

Another  basic  plank  in  the  Project  plat- 
form was  the  belief  that  individual  cus- 
toms, particularly  institutions,  could  not 
effectively  be  changed  by  singling  out 
particular  items  to  be  worked  on  alone, 
but  that  the  various  phases  of  Mexican 
rural  life  were  so  closely  interdependent 
that  only  an  integral  approach  could  be 
successflil.  For  example,  the  economic 
base  was  related  to  education,  to  health, 
to  community  morale,  to  the  land-holding 
and  marketing  system,  etc.  Hence  the  task 
of  the  Project  was  seen  as  one  of  pushing 
all  these  areas  simultaneously. 

Our  knowledge  of  culture  would  lead 
one  to  believe  that  this  is  sound  planning, 
whether  it  is  described  in  the  structure- 


function  terms  of  Merton,  the  form-use- 
meaning-function  explanation  of  Linton, 
or  the  function-to-fulfill-need  theory  of 
Malinkowski.  In  any  case,  customs  are  not 
detachable  units  which  can  be  inter- 
changed from  culture  to  culture  as  auto- 
mobile tires  on  American  cars,  but  each 
custom  (or  institution)  has  a  particular  set 
of  consequences  or  meanings,  and  fulfills 
special  needs  according  to  the  context  of 
the  actual  culture  in  which  it  is  included. 
The  Project  goals  really  called  for  a 
change  in  the  total  configuration  of  the 
culture,  as  well  as  replacement  of  many 
of  its  parts,  so  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  Project  administration  was  quite 
justified  in  using  a  multilateral  approach 
in  the  valley  program.  It  should  be  point- 
ed out,  however,  that  a  very  large  number 
of  items  are  involved  in  a  culture  as  com- 
plex as  that  of  Nayarit,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  be  sure  that  all  the  pertinent  areas  of 
culture  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
cultural  manipulator  trying  a  compre- 
hensive attack  on  culture  change.  It  is 
even  more  difficult  to  predict  the  proper- 
ties of  a  new  configuration  or  to  pre-judge 
all  the  consequences  of  accepting  a  new 
institution,  acquired  drive,  or  technique. 
At  this  point  the  whole  problem  of  cul- 
tural change  is  most  baffling,  and  the 
social  scientist  feels  most  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend the  totality  of  process  which  he 
faces. 

Yet  in  this  Project  we  can  see  evidence 
of  the  need  to  take  the  functional  inter- 
relationship of  cultural  items  into  account 
as  completely  as  possible.  It  was  the  in- 
ability to  alter  the  political  system  which 
greatly  impeded  the  progress  of  the  Pro- 
ject even  in  the  first  year.  Political  in- 
stitutions were  very  much  a  part  of  valley 
life,  even  though  centered  in  Tepic,  the 
state  capital.  There  was  far  more  to  con- 
sider than  the  simple  administration  of 
law.  Here  the  political  system  affected  the 
right  to  use  land  (a  basic  essential  in  this 
culture),  the  marketing  system  of  crops, 
the  control  of  many  recreational  facilities, 
and  the  power  structure  of  each  commun- 
ity. It  affected  the  attitude  of  valley  peo- 
ple to  any  government  agent,  including 
the  Pilot  Project  personnel,  and  in  a  sense 
defined  their  expectations  regarding  the 
activity  of  such  agents. 

This  existing  ejido  administration  was 
clearly  inconsistent  with  the  proposed 
new  democratic  forms  of  valley  life.  It 
is  in  the  perspective  of  the  functional  in- 
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ter-relationships  of  cultural  patterns  that 
the  failure  to  induce  changes  in  political 
control  (especially  over  land  rights)  be- 
comes most  meaningful.  It  meant  that  the 
comprehensive  program  with  its  idealistic 
goals  could  not  be  carried  out  on  a  valley- 
wide  scale. 

From  one  point  of  view  the  change  of 
emphasis  from  the  whole-valley-at-a-time 
approach  to  a  concentration  on  single 
communities  was  an  effort  to  work  at  a 
level  where  as  many  of  the  facets  of  vil- 
lage life  could  be  influenced  as  possible. 

Not  only  was  it  recognized  that  valley 
institutions  were  mutually  interdepen- 
dent, but  that  social  groups  were  also.  As 
has  been  pointed  out,  the  Pilot  Project 
was  essentially  aimed  toward  the  rural 
population  of  the  valley,  with  relatively 
little  concern  for  advancing  the  "cultural 
level"  of  the  Santiago  urbanities.  Yet  the 
ejido  people  were  very  much  affected  by 
the  activities  of  their  Santiago  cousins. 
Hence  the  Project  did  not  plan  to  single 
out  the  villages  for  work,  but  felt  that  the 
program  should  operate  on  all  levels  of 
the  valley  population  at  the  same  time. 
It  was  a  matter  not  only  of  recognizing 
the  existence  of  these  distinct  socio-cul- 
tural  systems,  but  of  seeing  the  inter-rela- 
tionship between  them.  As  an  example, 
much  of  the  power-structure  of  the  village 
was  really  based  in  Santiago,  and  in  any 
case  rapport  with  the  all-important  poli- 
tical group  could  be  attained  only  by  con- 
vincing the  urbanites  that  the  project  was 
significant  and  worthwhile. 

Important  to  the  method  of  the  Pilot 
Project  was  the  theory  of  working  through 
local  leaders  whenever  possible.  Consid- 
erable effort  was  expended  during  the 
year  of  exploratory  study  before  actual 
work  began  in  finding  out  who  the  real 
leaders  were,  both  in  the  ejido  villages 
and  in  Santiago.  The  Project  had  two 
basic  purposes  in  this.  One  was  to  facili- 
tate presentation  of  new  ideas  to  the 
populace,  and  the  other  was  to  develop  in 
the  leaders  (and  in  those  newly  created) 
the  ideals  of  the  Project  so  that  they 
would  be  active  agents  themselves  for 
carrying  on  the  process  of  change.  Ideally 
the  Pilot  Project  would  then  have  been 
the  catalyst  for  a  process  which  would 
actually  be  carried  out  through  the 
energy  of  the  valley  people  themselves. 
Let  us  consider  these  two  purposes  sepa- 
rately. 


First  the  case  of  introducing  new  ele- 
ments through  existing  leaders:  Accord- 
ing to  our  theory,  other  factors  being 
equal,  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  in  a 
learning  situation  greatly  affects  the 
rapidity  of  learning.  And  strength  of 
stimulus  in  a  cultural  or  social  context  is 
determined  by  more  than  the  frequency 
of  its  presentation  or  dramatic  appeal. 
Also  involved  are  factors  of  perception  in 
the  individual  doing  the  learning.  In  the 
social  situation  this  perception  is  ordinar- 
ily based  on  an  association  between  the 
new  item  and  the  situation  in  which  it  is 
presented.  Thus  the  prestige  of  the  in- 
novation and  the  innovator  is  an  essential 
component  in  the  perception  scheme.  It  is 
here  that  the  usefulness  of  the  local  leader 
is  most  important.  The  first  acceptance  of 
a  change,  say  the  use  of  hybrid  seed  corn, 
by  a  community  man  of  prestige  encour- 
ages much  more  imitation  than  is  the  case 
where  a  village  nobody  or  "rice  Christian" 
is  the  agent  through  which  a  new  item  is 
presented.  In  most  peasant  villages,  lead- 
ership is  normally  assigned  to  the  in- 
dividuals best  able  to  represent  the  tradi- 
tional cultural  goals  and  values.  Hence, 
if  new  items  are  not  presented  in  a  man- 
ner acceptable  to  group  leaders,  it  may 
well  be  the  responsibility  of  their  status 
to  oppose  them.  This  certainly  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  YMCA 
project  at  Camohmila  mentioned  in  Chap- 
ter 1. 

Thus  in  the  Santiago  valley  the  recogni- 
tion of  local  leadership,  and  the  time  spent 
in  study  of  leadership  patterns,  stand  up 
under  theoretical  analysis  as  key  under- 
takings. The  techniques  of  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  priest,  of  organizing  a 
committee  of  local  Santiago  leaders  as  an 
advisory  council,  spending  time  visiting 
with  villagers,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  cultural  missions 
personnel  who  already  knew  something  of 
the  social  structure  of  several  villages, 
were  calculated  to  locate  the  precise  in- 
dividuals who  had  to  be  included  in  any 
effort  to  introduce  a  new  item.  Note  the 
great  difference  between  this  and  the  YM- 
CA approach.  There  the  assumption  was 
that  the  rural  rehabilitation  unit  could 
simply  move  in  and  demonstrate  the  new 
items,  the  members  themselves  being  the 
model  for  community  imitation,  depend- 
ing wholly  on  their  own  prestige  and  the 
attractiveness  of  the  new  items.  Local 
leaders,    particularly    the   religious    ones. 
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were  not  included  in  the  chain  of  innova- 
tors. This  forced  the  person  who  contem- 
plated accepting  say  a  new  house  style  or 
farming  method,  into  the  position  of  a 
deviant  from  the  accepted  community  pat- 
tern of  housing  or  agriculture.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  community  leader,  priest, 
councilman,  or  head  of  a  large  and  im- 
portant family  had  been  associated  with 
the  new  item,  the  lesser  community  citi- 
zens would  have  been  in  a  prestige-sup- 
ported position  if  they  too  had  decided 
that  a  new  item  was  advantageous.  The 
potential  acceptor  perceives  an  innovation 
not  only  for  its  form  and  use,  but  also  in 
terms  of  its  meaning  in  his  social  group. 

The  second  aspect  of  using  local  leader- 
ship in  a  program  of  change  is  not  as 
clearly  straightforward  from  our  theo- 
retical point  of  view.  The  plan  of  the  Pilot 
Project  was  to  develop  in  local  leadership 
the  motivation  and  ability  to  carry  on  the 
process  of  change  toward  Pilot  Project  ob- 
jectives once  this  process  was  started — an 
attempt  to  develop  individuals  who  were 
both  leaders  and  innovators  at  the  same 
time.  To  what  extent  these  two  roles  are 
compatible,  particularly  in  Mexican  cul- 
ture, might  well  be  questioned.  We  have 
already  suggested  that  a  recognized  com- 
munity leader  has  the  greatest  potential 
for  introducing  change,  but  for  one  who  is 
often  suggesting  innovations  to  continue 
as  real  leader  of  a  Latin  American  com- 
munity, factors  must  be  present  which 
keep  the  group  convinced  of  the  desirabil- 
ity of  alterations.  The  establishment  of 
new  acquired  drives  in  both  the  leader 
and  in  the  community  itself  allow  the  lead- 
er really  to  express  community  interest 
and  thus  assure  the  lead  toward  an  inno- 
vation. Without  a  supporting  predisposi- 
tion toward  a  change  on  the  part  of  the 
main  body  of  the  community,  the  leader 
would  have  to  be  so  well  accepted  through 
personal  or  other  qualities  that  he  could 
maintain  the  prestige  of  his  status  and  at 
the  same  time  instigate  changes  in  the 
road  to  "progress." 

The  Pilot  Project  administrators  often 
stated  that  their  work  in  the  valley  would 
be  complete  at  such  time  as  they  could 
leave  assured  that  the  process  which  they 
had  begun  would  go  on  with  local  leader- 
ship. It  had  to  be  assumed  that  the  Project 
goals  would  become  a  part  of  the  acquired 
drives  of  enough  people  so  that  the  local 
leader  could  pursue  these  ends  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  wants  of  his  followers. 


One  type  of  influential  person  sure  to 
remain  in  the  valley  was  the  rural  school 
teacher.  The  original  plan,  which  was  not 
carried  out,  was  to  establish  a  rural  normal 
school  in  the  vicinity  to  train  teachers,  not 
only  for  area  but  for  adjacent  districts.  In 
this  case,  local  young  people  would  be 
trained  as  educational  leaders  in  their 
own  valley,  and  would  supply  the  local 
schools  with  trained,  basic-education- 
minded  teachers.  To  complement  this  a 
rural  agricultural  school  was  to  be  built 
at  El  Nuevo,  again  with  the  idea  of  train- 
ing local  people  to  fit  into  future  positions 
of  leadership.  If  these  institutionalized 
methods  of  preserving  a  leadership  for 
"progress"  in  the  valley  had  materialized, 
and  if  the  valley  communities  had  accept- 
ed them,  it  is  likely  that  future  persons 
in  key  positions  would  reflect  the  indoc- 
trination of  the  schools  in  their  approach 
to  valley  problems.  It  is  a  well  recognized 
problem  in  Latin  America  that  in  many 
cases  where  rural  young  people  go  to 
larger  towns  to  study,  they  do  not  care  to 
return  to  their  home  communities.  The 
projected  schools  were  intended  as  a 
remedy. 

But  how  does  one  get  a  new  idea  ac- 
cepted by  the  community  leader  or  anyone 
else  in  the  village?  In  each  situation  there 
were  special  tactics,  but  in  general  the 
Project  believed  that  all  projects  should 
be  undertaken  only  if  the  people  involved 
consented  and  were  convinced  of  the 
worth  of  the  efl'ort.  No  cooperation  was 
to  be  forced.  If  anxieties  were  to  be  intro- 
duced, they  were  to  be  of  a  type  that  de- 
rived from  the  situation  itself  (such  as 
recognition  of  the  danger  of  intestinal 
parasites),  not  from  fear  of  reprisal  from 
the  official  position  of  the  Pilot  Project. 
As  expressed  by  the  Project  Director,  the 
people  had  to  become  aware  of  their  own 
problems. 

In  actual  practice  this  was  not  always 
carried  out.  The  attempts  at  land  reform 
were  directly  undertaken  with  political 
power  of  the  Pilot  Project,  and  a  few  other 
parts  of  the  program  were  pushed  through 
with  little  real  consent  from  the  villagers 
involved,  but  for  the  most  part  the  em- 
phasis was  on  explaining,  demonstrating, 
convincing.  The  La  Trozada  incident  in- 
volving preparation  of  the  school  for  in- 
auguration, where  the  armed  guards  of 
the  local  comisariado  ejidal  were  recalled 
and  teachers  sent  to  convince  by  explana- 
tion, is  a  case  in  point.  One  of  the  Project 
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Director's  strongest  desires  was  to  main- 
tain the  confidence  of  village  people. 

This  approach  stands  the  test  of  theory. 
A  cultural  change  rests  on  the  acquisition 
of  new  acquired  drives.  If  the  new  activi- 
ties were  only  responses  to  fear  of  the 
Project  itself,  they  would  not  be  basic 
changes,  and  would  tend  to  disappear 
when  the  Project  left.  But  if  new  behavior 
rests  on  real  desires  for  pure  water,  for 
an  education,  or  on  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences of  malaria,  it  tends  to  be  perma- 
nent. Of  one  point  the  Project  was  aware: 
that  whether  local  leaders  were  inter- 
mediaries in  the  introduction  of  change  or 
not,  most  items  would  be  associated  with 
the  name  Ensayo  Piloto,  and  new  ideas 
would  be  palatable  or  distasteful  to  the 
local  villager  according  to  the  confidence 
and  prestige  the  Project  enjoyed. 

The  group  of  students  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  associated 
with  the  Pilot  Project,  posed  a  particular 
problem  in  this  connection.  As  Americans 
renowned  for  their  technical  and  material 
achievements,  their  voluntary  cooperation 
with  the  Project  probably  enhanced  the 
prestige  and  importance  of  the  basic  edu- 
cation program.  But  as  foreigners  un- 
acquainted with  local  mores  and  customs, 
they  could  also  arouse  suspicion,  and 
through  social  blunders  give  the  Project 
a  bad  name.  In  a  few  cases  particular 
Americans  were  asked  to  leave  as  they 
were  inciting  criticism  of  the  Project, 
while  on  the  other  hand  a  number  of 
students  became  very  popular  in  the  val- 
ley, one  even  establishing  one  of  the  most 
successful  young  people's  clubs  in  the 
area. 

The  Project  leaders  themselves  fre- 
quently had  to  go  to  considerable  lengths 
to  retain  their  rapport  with  the  people  — • 
for  instance  risking  official  reprimand  by 
publicly  opposing  the  work  of  the  Agra- 
rian Department  engineers  who  created 
extensive  antagonism  by  their  question- 
able methods  of  reorganizing  ejido  land 
holdings.  Actual  experience  in  the  field 
seems  to  support  the  principle  that  the 
prestige  of  the  innovator  as  a  factor  in 
stimulus  value  of  a  new  cultural  item  is 
highly  important  in  determining  whether 
that  item  will  be  blocked  or  accepted. 

A  further  aspect  of  the  over-all  plan- 
ning involved  the  Pilot  Project  workers. 
We  have  already  noted  their  strategic  posi- 
tion in  the  situation,   a  point   not   over- 


looked by  Project  planners.  Basic  Educa- 
tion was  new  and  experimental  in  nature; 
it  was  not  possible  to  get  ready-trained 
personnel.  The  problem  at  hand  then  was 
not  only  to  get  new  ideas  across  to  the 
valley  people,  but  first  to  mold  a  group  of 
assistants  who  could  multiply  the  efforts 
of  the  Project  directing  staff.  The  workers 
had  sufficient  technical  training  for  the 
most  part,  at  least  enough  to  work  effec- 
tively in  the  rural  areas.  The  next  prob- 
lem was  to  create  in  them  attitudes  and 
motivations  consistent  with  their  place  in 
the  process  of  transmission  of  cultural 
items,  enabling  them  to  carry  their  share 
of  the  load.  They  came  to  the  Project  as 
wage  earners  expecting  to  work  under 
specific  guidance.  They  had  to  become  mis- 
sionaries able  to  undertake  activities  on 
their  own. 

So  far  as  a  learning  situation  is  concern- 
ed, this  group  had  no  strong  resistance  to 
a  new  work  orientation.  As  teachers  they 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  a  role  of  be- 
ing the  first  to  present  new  ideas.  And 
they  did  not  need  to  be  convinced  of  the 
value  of  the  Project  goals  in  the  same 
sense  that  the  villagers  did.  In  any  case, 
in  taking  their  jobs  they  expected  to  sup- 
port basic  education  principles  as  they 
were  working  specifically  for  the  Project, 
and  they  expected  to  heed  the  directions 
of  their  superiors.  In  fact,  in  Mexican  cul- 
ture, the  well  defined  and  strong  authority 
of  the  jefe  (chief)  status  is  considered 
normal. 

It  is  interesting  that  two  very  different 
methods  were  used  to  train  this  body  of 
tcehnicians,  one  for  the  rural  teachers,  the 
other  for  the  staff  that  worked  more  direct- 
ly under  the  Project  Director. 

For  rural  teachers,  the  teachers'  insti- 
tutes were  organized,  specifically  designed 
to  answer  some  of  the  teachers'  needs 
which  were  not  already  fulfilled:  the  de- 
sire for  greater  social  contact  with  people 
of  similar  interest,  and  the  need  to  enhance 
the  prestige  of  the  teachers.  The  import- 
ance of  their  work  in  the  valley  was  em- 
phasized. They  were  told  that  they,  of  all 
teachers  in  the  Mexican  Republic,  were 
cutting  new  trails  in  education.  Their  im- 
portance in  the  world  scene  was  empha- 
sized by  giving  them  UNESCO  buttons  to 
wear,  and  the  point  was  stressed  that  they 
were  workers  in  an  important  internation- 
al effort.  Further,  the  teachers'  meetings 
operated  democratically.  Teachers  with 
unusual  talent  had  a  chance  to  give  their 
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opinions,  even  to  lead  conference  sessions. 
The  particular  problems  of  the  teachers 
were  aired,  so  each  teacher  felt  that  he 
was  indeed  a  special  person  in  the  village 
in  which  he  was  working.  And  as  they 
had  to  work  independently,  they  were  not 
as  constantly  subject  to  the  critical  eye 
of  the  Project  Director  as  the  staff  based 
in  Santiago. 

The  regular  Project  personnel  (the  cul- 
tural mission,  agriculturists,  etc.),  while 
sharing  some  of  the  same  indoctrination, 
were  not  able  actually  to  work  as  inde- 
pendently. They  had  to  report  constantly 
to  the  Project  Director.  Planning  sessions 
for  this  staff  were  distinctly  dominated  by 
the  Director's  efficiency  and  overwhelm- 
ing command  of  the  situation.  No  one  was 
immune  from  criticism,  sometimes  severe. 
On  the  one  hand  fear  of  criticism  motiv- 
ated their  work,  and  on  the  other  they 
were  deprived  of  the  chance  to  defend 
their  personal  prestige  when  sharp  criti- 
cism came  in  the  presence  of  the  rest  of  the 
Project  staff.  Although  offset  by  the  chief's 
recognized  right  to  exercise  authority,  this 
frustration  of  personal  pride  is  particular- 
ly important  to  the  Mexican  personality. 
It  is  best  expressed  in  the  following  story 
told  by  one  of  the  Project  workers  while 
we  were  waiting  in  a  village  for  transpor- 
tation back  to  Santiago  late  one  afternoon. 
Two  roosters  were  fighting  in  a  dusty  path: 

Mexican  people  are  just  like  those  roosters, 
always  jealous  at  any  insult.  It  is  said  that  in 
the  beginning  the  Creator  molded  the  various 
kinds  of  people  out  of  clay.  He  made  the  En- 
glishman, put  on  his  dark  suit  and  hat,  and 
breathed  into  him  the  breath  of  life.  Then  the 
Chinese,  with  his  pigtail  and  his  wide  hat,  re- 
ceived his  breath  of  life  and  went  about  his 
business.  And  so  the  other  nationalities  of  the 
world  were  formed.  The  Mexican  was  made 
the  same  way.  He  was  molded  from  the  clay, 
dressed  in  his  big  sombrero  and  pistols,  and 
the  Creator  breathed  upon  him  the  breath  of 
life.  Whereupon  the  Mexican  immediately  drew 
his  pistols  and  demanded,  "Who  blew  on  me?" 

Although  the  goal  was  the  creation  of  a 
particular  orientation  and  motivation  in 
the  Project  workers,  the  situation  was  so 
structured  that  learning  was  basically  im- 
peded at  the  reward  level  with  a  resultant 
frustration  leading  to  occasional  expres- 
sions of  aggression  (bitter  criticism  of  the 
Project  Director  behind  his  back,  group 
protests  indirectly  expressed  as  in  the  case 


of  the  party  given  for  the  discharged  sports 
director,  etc.)  and  lowered  morale. 

The  problem  of  intra-group  relations  in 
the  administration  of  these  projects  in- 
volving team  work  is  important,  and  its 
proper  study  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
monograph.  It  should  not  be  inferred  from 
this  discussion  that  the  Project  Director 
was  a  poor  technician  in  human  relations, 
or  that  he  failed  to  practice  what  he  ad- 
vocated. As  can  be  seen  in  his  unusually 
well  advised  approaches  to  the  people  of 
the  Santiago  Valley,  he  ranks  among  the 
best  basic  education  administrators.  The 
pressure  of  circumstances  demanded  some 
method  of  quickly  and  efficiently  putting 
his  staff  into  action,  some  of  them  poorly 
equipped  for  basic  education  work.  The 
method  he  chose  was  strong  direction,  the 
results  of  which  we  have  attempted  to 
analj'ze.  Whether  another  approach  could 
have  been  used  in  a  situation  where  the 
demands  on  the  Director  were  so  great, 
and  personnel  had  come  from  such  diverse 
agencies,  is  uncertain. 

However,  regarding  the  project  workers 
as  a  socio-cultural  entity,  and  noting 
their  role  in  the  process  of  directed 
change,  we  can  recognize  (1)  that  they  too 
had  to  be  changed  and  molded  in  this 
social  situation,  a  process  subject  to  the 
same  theoretical  suppositions  regarding 
change  as  any  socio-cultural  group,  and 
(2)  that  they  in  turn  were  crucially  im- 
portant elements  in  the  presentation  of 
new  culture  items  to  the  rural  inhabitants 
toward  which  the  project  was  aimed. 

In  these  last  pages  we  have  subjected 
the  general  organization  of  the  Pilot 
Project  to  close  examination.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  procedure  is  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  the  Project.  It  was  in- 
tended as  an  experiment,  and  both  its 
merits  and  faults  are  useful  insofar  as 
they  lead  toward  increased  understanding 
of  this  type  of  directed  culture   change. 

Analysis  of  More  Specific  Parts 
OF  the  Project  Work 

We  have  pointed  out  in  a  previous 
chapter  that  some  parts  of  the  program 
seemed  to  be  meeting  with  favorable  re- 
sponse from  the  villagers,  while  other 
aspects  made  no  significant  progress.  We 
may  examine  some  of  these  more  closely 
from  a  theory  of  change  point  of  view. 

The  program  in  education  in  the  valley 
may  first  be  considered.  As  we  have  seen, 
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before  the  Pilot  Project  began  work,  the 
schools  had  limited  effectiveness,  except 
for  those  in  Santiago  and  in  a  few  villages 
where  the  Cultural  Mission  had  operated. 
Teaching  methods  neglected  creative  ex- 
perience in  favor  of  traditional  subject 
matter  largely  unrelated  to  actual  village 
life.  Education  itself  did  not  rank  high  in 
the  value  system  of  village  people.  The 
Pilot  Project  technique,  once  the  teach- 
ers' cooperation  had  been  reasonably  as- 
sured, followed,  as  we  have  previously  de- 
scribed, three  approaches:  First,  the  pres- 
tige of  education  itself  was  enhanced 
whenever  possible:  for  examples,  the 
bringing  of  dignitaries  to  take  part  in 
parades  and  to  give  speeches  stressing  the 
importance  of  education,  the  use  of  the 
Santiago  press  for  publicity,  the  associa- 
tion with  the  American  group  to  empha- 
size the  importance  of  education,  and  the 
teachers'  conferences  held  in  various  ejido 
villages.  In  terms  of  learning  theory,  this 
is  a  case  of  introducing  a  drive  for  educa- 
tion and  educational  facilities  by  associat- 
ing it  with  drives  and  mental  patterns  al- 
ready existent  in  the  culture  (the  parade, 
fiesta,  visiting  dignitary  with  speech  mak- 
ing, etc.,  are  valued),  making  the  associa- 
tion similar  to  many  advertising  tech- 
niques used  in  the  United  States:  movie 
star  uses  "X"  brand  of  toothpaste;  "man 
of  distinction  drinks  a  particular  bever- 
age). 

Secondly,  the  curriculum  in  the  schools 
was  altered  in  an  expressed  attempt  to 
provide  an  education  consistent  with  liv- 
ing in  rural  Nayarit;  e.  g.  spelling  became 
a  matter  of  writing  names  of  farm  animals 
rather  than  city  utensils.  The  subject  ma- 
terial was  to  be  consistent  with  the  stu- 
dents' needs.  By  making  these  changes 
the  educational  institution  could  be  inte- 
grated into  village  culture  with  fewer 
items  defying  placement  in  the  rural  con- 
figuration. Whether  the  program  was 
called  practical  education,  learning  for 
living,  or  whatever,  it  essentially  made 
the  school  answer  existing  needs.  The  re- 
wards of  grade  school  education  became 
more  evident. 

In  another  way  the  school  was  carried  a 
step  further  toward  an  integration  into 
village  life.  More  than  a  center  for  chil- 
dren's activities,  it  became  a  community 
center.  Looking  at  this  from  the  vantage 
of  culture  theory,  we  note  that  the  Pro- 
ject program  for  the  rural  schools  had 
the  essential  elements  to  promote  a  favor- 


able response  from  the  rural  people.  And, 
as  pointed  out  in  the  last  chapter,  this 
aspect  of  the  Project  effort  did  produce 
very  obvious  results  even  in  the  first  year. 

The  efforts  related  to  agriculture  were 
quite  to  the  contrary.  Although  standard 
technical  changes  were  suggested  (hybrid 
corn,  crop  diversification  and  rotation, 
animal  selection  and  breeding,  animal  vac- 
cination, rural  industries,  etc.),  they  found 
little  significant  acceptance  beyond  the 
modernization  already  being  carried  out 
by  a  few  more  prosperous  farmers  mostly 
with  private  holdings.  This  can  be  ex- 
plained in  terms  of  how  customs  are 
acquired. 

To  begin  with,  one  admits  that  a  drive 
for  greater  agricultural  productivity  may 
be  assumed,  although  not  in  the  same 
sense  that  value  is  placed  on  great  techni- 
cal application  or  on  non-traditional  mani- 
pulation of  natural  forces.  But  the  land 
that  produces  well,  the  animal  that  is 
fertile,  and  a  good  and  full  harvest  are 
certainly  firmly  implanted  in  the  value 
pattern  of  the  ejido  villagers.  They  were 
much  less  conservative  than  the  usual 
Mexican  village  farmer,  and  the  technical 
direction  of  the  tobacco  company  had  al- 
ready to  some  extent  set  a  precedent  for 
science  in  agriculture. 

But  a  breakdown  in  the  learning  pro- 
cess came  immediately  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  new  items.  The  agricultural  ex- 
perts were  capable  technicians  in  their 
field,  although  their  prestige  suffered  from 
the  fact  that  while  they  knew  agriculture 
in  more  temperate  parts  of  the  Republic, 
they  frequently  knew  less  than  some  local 
farmers  about  tropical  agriculture.  They 
provided  some  demonstration  in  the  sta- 
tion near  Amapa,  and  in  some  school  par- 
cels in  several  villages,  but  they  were  not 
good  teachers,  and  they  did  not  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  local  formers,  nor  gain 
their  confidence,  partly  because  the  five 
agronomists  were  assigned  to  five  districts, 
each  with  several  ejidos,  so  they  had  little 
time  for  individual  communities.  The  stim- 
ulus value  of  the  newly  presented  agricul- 
tural items  was  quite  low. 

The  possibility  of  response  may  be  ana- 
lyzed on  the  basis  of  ability  to  integrate 
the  new  pattern  into  the  existing  con- 
figuration of  situational  factors  and  mental 
patterns.  The  fact  that  many  village  peo- 
ple either  had  no  land  of  their  own,  or  had 
very  little,  made  crop  experimentation  or 
rotation  a  serious  matter,  especially  when 
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credit  controls  bound  the  farmer  to  pro- 
duction of  certain  crops.  In  any  case,  the 
tobacco  companies  already  had  a  system 
worked  out  for  the  utilization  of  many 
parcels  for  tobacco.  Swine  raising  was 
presented  as  a  matter  of  forming  "coopera- 
tives" for  vaccination  and  marketing,  a 
term  with  unpleasant  connotations  for  the 
farmer.  Anyway,  the  idea  of  investing 
food  and  care  in  hogs  was  foreign  to  the 
"let-them-scavenger  -  for  -  themselves"  ap- 
proach. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  was  thus  the 
total  configuration  with  which  the  accept- 
ance and  practice  of  new  agricultural 
methods  were  not  compatible.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  working  out  some  compromise 
between  these  established  items  and  the 
new  greatly  impeded  acceptance  of  the 
technical  advances  offered. 

The  reward  stage  of  learning  and  ac- 
cepting is  also  involved.  In  this  first  year 
of  work,  reward  had  to  be  merely  antici- 
pated by  the  ejidatario,  anticipated 
through  a  reasoning  process  based  on  past 
experience.  Here  arises  a  wide  variance 
between  the  reasoning  of  the  ejidatario 
and  the  thinking  of  the  proponent  of  the 
new  method.  To  the  latter,  hybrid  corn 
means  a  higher  standard  of  living  in  the 
valley.  To  the  former  it  may  mean  more 
income  for  the  merchant  who  controls  his 
credit,  or  merely  greater  contributions  to 
the  state  government  as  he  suffers  the 
artificially  lower  price  inside  the  state 
line.  For  hogs  the  local  market  price  is 
low,  and  there  is  no  meatpacking  plant  to 
place  them  on  a  national  market.  An 
actual  calculation  disclosed  that  feeding 
a  hog  on  corn  could  not  result  in  a  profit. 
Corn  is  also  food  for  humans,  and  its  value 
competes  with  that  of  pork.  Consequent- 
ly, even  if  the  new  farming  customs  did 
fit  into  a  workable  system,  the  reward 
value  as  reasoned  by  the  ejidatario  was 
low. 

The  matter  of  new  levels  of  sanitation 
and  health  practices  was  similar.  Little 
was  accomplished  in  the  villages,  for  not 
only  was  the  stimulus  value  minimal  (the 
desired  brigade  from  the  Health  Depart- 
ment never  materialized),  but  there  was 
little  existing  drive  which  could  be  util- 
ized without  the  introduction  of  new 
acquired  drives  of  some  kind.  The  villager 
did  not  regard  malaria  as  a  serious  threat. 
Disease  comes,  or  it  doesn't.  When  a  body 
is  well,  nothing  is  needed;  when  it  is  sick, 


"that's  life."-  Concepts  of  microbes,  germs 
or  parasites,  are  not  easily  understood  in 
a  society  not  accustomed  to  scientific 
thought.  A  fatalistic  outlook  relieves 
anxiety,  and  local  remedies  with  occasion- 
al resort  to  doctors  seem  to  fill  the  bill 
adequately  from  the  villager's  point  of 
view.  Thus,  little  was  changed  in  this 
area  of  culture  except  in  a  few  places 
where  more  intensive  work  was  done,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  case  of  the 
BCG  vaccine  rumors,  the  people  had  a 
stronger  anxiety  about  the  strangers  in 
their  midst  than  about  the  actual  small- 
pox epidemic  in  their  own  area. 

Recreation  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful parts  of  the  program.  Perhaps  the  basic 
reason  for  its  effectiveness  was  that  really 
little  of  it  was  distinctly  new.  The  exist- 
ing leisure  activity  of  valley  people  in- 
cluded many  forms  of  recreation,  even 
though  those  most  satisfactory  to  the 
Pilot  Project  were  not  too  widely  prac- 
ticed. Baseball  was  well  known,  even  as 
an  organized  tournament  sport,  in  Santi- 
ago. Soccer  was  known,  although  little 
played.  Basketball  had  come  in  with  the 
rural  schools  some  j-ears  before,  and 
children  played  with  marbles,  tops  and 
jumping  ropes  long  before  a  Pilot  Project 
was  ever  conceived.  So  far  as  previous 
customs  was  concerned,  the  skills,  mental 
patterns,  value  systems,  prestige  for  the 
competent  athletic,  music,  dance,  etc., 
were  already  there;  the  Project  program 
simply  intensified  the  emphasis  on  them. 
Adding  such  things  as  volley  ball,  evening 
parlor  games,  and  new  group  games  was 
simply  an  elaboration,  not  a  great  change. 
Getting  girls  to  participate  in  games  met 
some  resistance,  but  valley  people  were 
not  particularly  conservative  on  this  point. 

Further,  of  the  entire  Project  staff,  the 
personnel  assigned  to  recreation  teaching 
and  leadership  were  among  the  best  liked 
by  local  people,  partly  due  to  the  popu- 
larity of  their  trade,  but  undoubtedly  also 
due  to  personality  traits.  As  agents  to  in- 
troduce new  ideas,  they  most  quickly 
gained  the  confidence  of  both  villagers 
and  Santiago  people.  With  this  confidence 
gained  they  were  able  to  fit  into  local  so- 
ciety so  well  that  at  times  they  could  play 
a  role  of  accepted  community  leader  as 
well  as  Project  employee. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point  from 

2.  An  excellent  analysis  of  attitudes  on  health  and 
medicine  in  Latin  America  has  been  made  by  George 
Foster,  1951. 
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the  perspective  of  our  theoretical  analysis 
is  this  positive  public  reaction  when  drive, 
stimulus,  configurational  factors,  etc.,  all 
combined  to  promote  acceptance  of  the 
stranger  and  his  program  is  contrast  to 
negative  results  in  agricultural  work, 
despite  the  fact  that  successful  exploita- 
tion of  the  land  is  far  more  basic  than 
learning  volley  ball  or  group  dances. 

The  Pilot  Project  was  interested  in 
"raising"  the  level  of  the  home  and  com- 
munity life,  in  the  areas  of  both  physical 
equipment  and  human  relations.  The  hous- 
ing, sanitation,  streets,  drainage,  commun- 
ity facilties,  etc.,  were  far  below  the 
standard  desired  by  the  Project.  People 
had  little  pride  in  their  communities, 
lacked  the  usual  Mexican  "in-group"  spirit 
in  the  community,  and  took  little  pride  in 
their  homes;  the  men  escaped  in  favor  of 
the  delights  of  Santiago  whenever  the  op- 
portunity presented  itself.  To  convince  a 
local  head  of  a  family  that  he  should  build 
a  brick  home  in  place  of  his  thatched  hut 
is  no  small  undertaking,  and  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Project  one  would  not  expect 
great  results.  In  the  early  phases  little 
was  accomplished  even  though  the  cul- 
tural mission  had  been  working  on  this 
problem  for  several  years. 

At  first  inspection  this  reaction  of  the 
villagers  does  not  seem  unusual.  However, 
in  its  third  phase  (see  Chapter  3)  the  Pilot 
Project  suggested  a  complete  reshuffle  of 
the  village,  wholesale  moving  of  houses, 
destroying  some  homes  and  building 
others,  putting  in  new  streets,  assigning 
new  house  lots,  all  to  be  done  mostly  with 
the  resources  of  the  village  itself.  Yet  the 
response  was  not  one  of  resistance,  as  we 
might  expect  from  the  fact  that  no  one 
before  seemed  to  be  interested  in  even  the 
relatively  simple  tasks  of  improving  his 
own  home,  but  rather  it  was  one  of  rapid 
acceptance  and  marked  cooperation.  Vil- 
lages where  the  idea  had  not  even  been 
suggested  came  to  the  Project  for  aid  in 
undertaking  such  a  thing  themselves,  and 
so  far  as  significant  changes  in  level  of 
living  in  the  valley  went,  these  efforts 
were  the  most  dramatically  successful. 
Further,  with  the  reorganization  of  the 
villages  completed  there  was  a  markedly 
increased  interest  in  building  permanent 
brick  houses.  Several  were  actually  start- 
ed, and  brick  making  increased  as  families 
began  to  accumulate  a  supply  in  prepa- 
ration for  future  home  improvement. 
While   it   is   difficult   to   report   with   ac- 


curacy, there  seemed  to  be  a  distinct  in- 
crease in  popular  support  for  community 
activities,  a  much  higher  community 
morale,  and  a  greater  concern  on  the  part 
of  the  men  in  improving  home,  house, 
patio,  etc. 

This  sudden  en  masse  acceptance  of 
ideas  which  seemed  to  evoke  consider- 
able resistance  when  they  were  tried  on  a 
unit-by-unit  basis  is  understandable  when 
we  examine  the  situation  more  closely. 
We  begin  by  noting  that  the  use  of  palm 
jacales  (huts)  was  not  a  long  and  estab- 
lished cultural  trait  of  these  people.  Most 
families  had  come  from  more  established 
villages  in  other  parts  of  the  Republic. 
Certainly  masonry  houses  were  consider- 
ed desirable;  few  would  choose  the  palm 
hut  in  preference  to  a  casa  de  material. 
The  drive  was  present.  And  even  in  the 
valley,  the  resources  were  there,  for  while 
income  was  low,  house  materials  were 
cheap.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  find  here 
and  there  farmers  who  were  relatively 
wealthy,  who  owned  a  tractor,  or  were 
known  to  spend  large  amounts  of  money 
in  Santiago,  who  nevertheless  continued 
to  live  in  the  same  squalor  as  the  rest  of 
the  village.  The  drive,  the  resources,  and 
the  knowledge  of  house  construction  were 
quite  available,  yet  no  one  was  interested 
in  building  his  own  house  in  the  village 
under  the  existing  conditions. 

The  clue  to  the  sudden  change  in  at- 
titude is  the  fact  that  house  building 
cannot  be  considered  an  independent  cul- 
ture item,  as  indeed  few  customs  can. 
From  the  Mexican  point  of  view,  the 
masonry  house  fits  into  a  total  configura- 
tion which  includes  a  permanent  village 
with  the  typical  Mexican  town  plan, 
plaza,  church,  etc.  No  one  builds  fine 
houses  outside  this  context.  The  ejido  vil- 
lages of  the  Santiago  valley,  having  de- 
veloped rapidly,  did  not  in  any  way  re- 
semble the  village  or  town  assemblage  in 
which  one  built  masonry  houses.  House 
lots  were  arranged  in  such  a  disorganized 
fashion  that  few  people  considered  them 
permanent.  The  whole  village  retained  the 
temporary  nature  of  its  beginnings  despite 
the  fact  that  the  ejido  lands  had  been 
marked  off  and  most  residents  looked  for- 
ward to  spending  their  lives  in  their  re- 
spective villages. 

Now  when  it  was  suggested  that  the  vil- 
lages be  reorganized  to  conform  with  the 
normal  Mexican  village  pattern  (with 
some  additions) ,  the  Pilot  Project  through 
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its  organization  was  presenting  a  response 
which  would  allow  villagers  to  satisfy 
existing  drives  better  than  any  way  pre- 
viously at  their  disposal.  Hence  the  drive 
was  present,  response  available,  and  the 
reward  clear  to  the  villager.  The  suggest- 
ed response  fitted  into  the  configuration  of 
Mexican  culture  better  than  the  original, 
and  corresponded  to  the  value  pattern  of 
the  people  themselves.  Seen  in  this  light, 
the  sudden  cooperation  of  the  ejido  vil- 
lagers is  understandable,  and  it  is  also 
clear  why,  immediately  after  the  reor- 
ganization of  a  village,  people  began  to 
plan  seriously  for  new  houses,  began  to 
have  different  attitudes  toward  their  com- 
munities, and  tended  to  construct  the 
type  of  inter-personal  relationships  which 
comes  naturally  to  anyone  socialized  in 
the  Mexican  agricultural  village. 

Other  successes  achieved  in  these  vil- 
lages while  the  physical  reorganization 
was  going  on  (improvement  of  school  pro- 
gram, concern  over  sanitation,  imposing 
new  concepts  of  child  care,  etc.)  can  be 
explained  by  their  association  with  the  ac- 
ceptable parts  of  the  program,  the  pres- 
ence of  many  more  Project  workers,  and 
a  stronger,  more  sustained  presentation 
of  new  ideas. 

One  last  aspect  of  the  Pilot  Project 
program  will  be  analyzed  in  this  dis- 
cussion. This  is  the  attempt  to  reorganize 
the  ejido  land  holding  rights,  which,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  failed  despite  its 
basic  importance  to  the  total  program. 
This  effort  had  some  aspects  which  were 
not  like  other  parts  of  the  program.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  con- 
vincing the  local  ejidatario  that  he  should 
adopt  a  new  system,  but  was  an  attempt 
to  manipulate  institutional  structures 
through  forceful  intervention  from  higher 
legal  authorities.  By  all  conventional 
standards,  this  was  not  out  of  the  ordinary. 
The  ejido  system  was  clearly  outlined  in 
the  Mexican  constitution  and  supporting 
legal  codes.  Its  purpose  was  to  insure 
equal  opportunity  for  farmers  to  exploit 
land  resources  in  rural  Mexico.  Legal 
machinery  regulated  the  distribution  of 
land  rights,  and  the  whole  system  and  its 
goals  were  recognized  and  generally  ap- 
proved (or  at  least  accepted)  by  most  of 
the  Mexican  population.  The  Director  of 
the  Pilot  Project  merely  called  attention 
to  the  malfunction  of  the  machinery  in 
the  Santiago  valley.  It  might  be  assumed 
that   the   correct   operation   of   the   ejido 


system  was  a  cultural  goal  and  the  pro- 
posed refinement  of  the  system  in  the  val- 
ley should  have  been  accepted  by  the  soci- 
ety in  question.  Yet  the  farmer  who  stood 
to  benefit  by  the  change  was  guarded  in  his 
approval,  and,  judging  from  available 
evidence,  the  current  political  machine 
took  successful  measures  to  stop  it  en- 
tirely. 

We  may  examine  the  workings  of  the 
ejido  in  the  valley  in  terms  of  a  total  state 
socio-cultural  system  (ignoring  for  the 
moment  the  special  socio-cultural  system 
delimited  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter), 
and  analyze  the  ejido  practices  as  a  struc- 
ture which  has  function  in  the  terms  of 
the  system.  The  manifest  function  (see  the 
theory  chapter  for  elaboration  of  these 
terms)  of  the  ejido,  i.  e.  the  publicly  recog- 
nized and  desired  consequences,  was  pro- 
motion of  equal  agricultural  opportunity 
for  the  state's  farmers.  In  this  sense  it  con- 
tributed to  the  farmer's  adjustment  to  the 
situation.  The  existing  operation  of  the 
ejido  might  therefore  appear  to  have  been 
dysfunctional  and  subject  to  correction  as 
proposed  by  the  Project.  But  there  are  fur- 
ther functional  interrelationships  to  con- 
sider. Some  aspects  of  the  ejido  organiza- 
tion as  it  was  operating  were  functional 
to  some  group,  for  the  threat  of  disturbing 
it  brought  decisive  reaction.  We  must 
therefore  study  the  latent  functions  of 
the  ejido  structure  as  it  actually  operated.' 

For  the  group  controlling  political 
power,  the  ejido  system  was  an  aid  in 
reaching  their  goals  of  enjoying  the  bene- 
fits of  political  position  if  allowed  to  oper- 
ate in  the  extra-legal  way  it  had.  Permit- 
ting certain  members  of  the  ejido  com- 
munities to  enjoy  special  privileges  in- 
sured their  strong  support  for  the  political 
machine.  As  long  as  local  presidentes  of 
the  comisariados  ejidales  received  a  per- 
sonal gain  from  the  unequal  land  distribu- 
tion, they  supported  the  higher  authorities 
who  allowed  the  system  to  continue.  If  the 
ejido  were  to  be  reorganized,  this  support 
factor  would  be  threatened,  and  the  ability 
to  keep  the  political  structure  intact  would 
be  severely  weakened.  The  unofficial  re- 
sistance to  reorganization  of  the  ejidos  is 
thus  understandable,  despite  the  apparent 
consistency  between  the  proposed  change 
and  the  ejido's  manifest  function.  The 
campesinos    were    reluctant    to    commit 


3.  This  type  of  analysis  is  very  similar  to  that  made 
bv  Merton  on  the  political  machine  in  the  United 
States.  See  Merton.  1949,  73-81. 
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themselves  in  the  affair  because  they  were 
aware  of  the  consequences  of  both  the 
system  and  attempts  to  compete  with  it. 

This  facet  of  the  Project  program 
demonstrates  again  the  fact  that  any  cus- 
tom or  institution  which  is  to  be  mani- 
pulated must  be  examined  in  terms  of  its 
actual  consequences,  needs  met,  etc.,  as  it 
operates  in  a  culture.  Manifest  function  is 
not  enough;  the  total  complex  of  conse- 
quences has  to  be  considered. 

Wider  Implications 

Previous  study  of  changing  culture  in- 
dicates that  in  most  instances  change  is 
not  due  to  single  causes,  but  to  a  constel- 
lation of  factors.  This  was  certainly  the 
case  in  the  Santiago  Valley.  Many  more 
factors  than  the  work  of  a  Pilot  Project 
are  in  operation.  The  state  governor  with 
his  program  of  modernization  and  pro- 
gress in  the  state  has  brought  new  roads, 
more  schools,  and  many  modern  public 
advantages.  What  goes  on  in  the  country 
at  large,  the  programs  on  the  radio,  and 
the  items  in  newspapers  and  magazines 
become  significant  as  they  more  frequent- 
ly exert  their  influence  in  the  valley.  More 
visitors  come  to  the  valley,  and  with  the 
completion  of  the  western  branch  of  the 
Pan  American  highway  we  may  assume 
that  a  flood  of  west  coast  American  tourists 
will  pour  through  the  area  adding  still 
other  factors  to  the  total  situation  which 
will  determine  the  culture  of  the  future. 

As  communications  expand  and  con- 
tacts with  people  outside  the  individual's 
own  community  or  the  valley  become 
more  important,  we  can  predict  an  ex- 
pansion in  "scale"  of  the  society  (to  use 
the  Wilsons'  term),  and  thus  basic  changes 
in  the  pattern  of  social  relationships.  There 
will  tend  to  be  less  dependence  upon  local 
primary  interaction  and  more  interaction 
with  secondary  widespread  groups.  As  the 
style  of  contact  between  people  changes,  so 
basically  is  changed  the  social  situation 
for  which  culture  must  provide  the  means 
of  adaptation. 

Judging  from  past  observations  of  such 
phenomena,  the  resulting  Nayarit  culture 
has  changed  in  the  direction  of  the  urban 
or  the  Gesellschajt  end  of  the  continuum 
with  more  diversity  of  role,  less  depend- 
ence upon  kinship,  more  emphasis  on  the 
secular,  more  impersonal  relationships, 
greater    dependence    on   law    and    formal 


control,  greater  specialization  and  division 
of  labor,  etc.  In  the  Santiago  Valley  this 
process  is  already  further  advanced  than 
in  most  rural  areas  of  Mexico  with  the 
exception  of  northern  Mexico,  notably  the 
Laguna  region. 

It  is  easy  to  predict  that  as  opportunity 
affords,  the  present  trend  toward  adoption 
of  the  gadgets  of  the  Western  world  will 
continue.  The  question  is  whether  with 
absorption  of  these  cultural  items  will 
come  corresponding  foreign  value  pat- 
terns, or  possibly  whether  the  value  and 
prestige  placed  on  ownership  of  material 
goods  may  even  be  adopted  before  the 
situation  makes  these  goods  available  to 
the  people.  Can  a  program  of  directed 
change  bring  in  modern  medicine,  modern 
agriculture,  etc.,  and  not  at  the  same  time 
introduce  the  idea  that  an  individual's 
worth  rests  on  his  consumption  of  mod- 
ern goods  of  all  kinds  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  available  to  him?  Some 
of  the  heralds  of  a  materialistic  world, 
for  example  the  movies  and  tourists,  ap- 
pear to  be  introducing  these  new  values, 
often  to  the  individual's  decreased  ad- 
justment to  the  actual  situation  in  which 
he  finds  himself. 

On  the  other  hand,  values  retained 
from  Mexican  peasant  culture  may  inter- 
fere with  the  adjustment  to  a  machine  age 
which  may  well  engulf  even  a  rural  area 
like  Nayarit.  A  fatalistic  approach  to 
nature  is  not  consistent  with  such  things 
as  the  machines  of  science,  the  care  of  a 
motor,  and  modern  business  enterprise. 

Perhaps  our  most  difficult  task  is  to 
predict  just  what  the  real  consequences 
of  the  Pilot  Project  will  be.  As  often  hap- 
pens, such  a  project  does  not  control  all 
the  forces  at  work,  and  usually  does  not 
operate  for  more  than  a  few  years,  much 
less  the  time  really  required  for  the 
changes  envisioned.  The  real  consequences 
of  such  new  items  as  a  directed  program 
introduces  may  well  be  quite  distinct 
from  its  intended  goals  as  these  new 
items  actually  become  integrated  into  the 
total  situation.  Greater  education  may 
produce  an  individual  less  equipped  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  life  he  is  forced  to  lead 
than  if  he  had  never  acquired  the  mental 
customs  derived  from  school  experience. 
A  lower  infant  death  rate,  without  parallel 
increases  in  agricultural  output,  in  reality 
results  in  fewer  resources  per  person,  as 
in  Puerto  Rico;  or  increased  population 
may  in  a  generation  swamp  the  ejido  sys- 
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tern  with  more  families  wanting  their 
share  of  land. 

This  is  not  meant  to  cast  gloom  on  the 
efforts  of  programs  of  directed  change, 
but  to  explore  the  possibilties  which 
might  arise  from  the  current  of  change 
being  introduced  in  the  valley. 

In  evaluating  the  Project  with  reference 
to  the  future  of  the  valley  culture,  we 
may  take  the  following  approach: 

We  know  that  out  of  the  experience  of 
several  hundred  years  of  Mexican  history 
since  Indian  first  met  Spaniard,  a  type 
of  rural  Mexican  culture  has  developed 
which  has  a  high  degree  of  integration,  at 
least  when  compared  with  the  more  com- 
plex western  world.  There  is  a  reasonable 
degree  of  total  balance  between  the  drives 
held  by  the  people  (basic  and  acquired) 
and  the  patterned  responses  which  make 
up  the  culture  and  which  are  available  to 
the  individual  as  an  aid  in  the  satisfaction 
of  these  needs.  Further,  this  culture,  more 
than  being  internally  integrated,  has  been 
remarkably  consistent  with  the  physical 
and  social  situation  in  which  Mexican 
rural  people  live. 

The  activities  of  the  Pilot  Project  were 
designed  in  such  a  way  as  to  influence 
the  total  configuration  of  the  culture  of 
rural  Nayarit  in  two  ways,  (a)  The  Pro- 
ject attempted  to  alter  local  practices  aris- 
ing out  of  the  recent  rapid  influx  of  people 
to  the  valley  and  resulting  in  a  degree  of 
social  disorganization,  to  bring  them  into 
conformity  with  the  standard  mode  of 
Mexican  culture.  This  tended  to  increase 
the  degree  of  integration,  (b)  It  attempted 
to  add  a  number  of  new  traits  which  came 
from  the  ideals  of  basic  education  pro- 
grams in  general  and  which  reflect  the 
concern  of  the  Western  world  for  "under- 
developed areas."  This  is  a  trend  away 
from  the  usual  cultural  integration  of 
Mexico,  toward  a  new  configuration,  the 
qualities  of  which  cannot  easily  be  pre- 
dicted. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Project's  accomplish- 
ments in  its  first  year,  we  may  say  that 
whatever  the  resultant  cultural  configura- 
tion, it  will  have  to  provide  for  at  least  the 
following  factors: 


(a)  The  individual  is  going  to  be  more 
aware  of,  and  have  more  anxieties  about, 
situational  elements  such  as  disease,  water 
supply,  crop  production,  land  control,  op- 
portunity for  his  children,  etc.  (Source: 
the  general  Pilot  Project  propaganda  pro- 
gram.) 

(b)  The  individual  will  be  less  fatalistic, 
more  individualistic,  more  likely  to  use 
his  own  initiative.  (Source:  new  teaching 
methods  in  the  schools  and  kindergar- 
tens.) 

(c)  The  individual  will  be  more  aware 
of  the  outside  world,  and  know  more 
about  its  potentialities.  He  will  be  more 
likely  to  compare  himself  with  others  in 
other  circumstances.  (Source:  the  empha- 
sis on  the  international  foundation  of  the 
Project,  and  increased  communication.) 

(d)  He  will  place  more  value  on  modern 
conveniences  and  pleasures,  both  tech- 
nical and  recreational.  (Source:  the  gen- 
eral program  and  general  influences  from 
urban  Mexico.) 

(e)  He  will  be  more  conscious  of  what 
can  be  achieved  through  communal  effort. 
(Source:  experience  in  village  physical 
reorganization  program.) 

(f)  He  will  be  more  concerned  with  out- 
side factors  and  more  influenced  by  them. 
(Source:  increased  communication,  roads, 
radio,  newspaper,  etc.) 

(g)  He  will  be  more  aware  of  personal 
rights  and  more  sensitive  to  injustice. 
(Source:  experiencing  the  Pilot  Project 
effort  to  revise  ejido  holdings.) 

(h)  He  will  carry  a  greater  fund  of 
knowledge  about  the  world,  and  more 
basic  skills  to  apply  to  daily  living. 
(Source:  both  primary  and  adult  night 
school.) 

(i)  The  personality  of  the  individual 
will  face  the  task  of  integrating  into  its 
organization  a  greater  complexity  of  ex- 
perience factors  and  will  be  charged  with 
helping  the  person  adapt  to  a  situation 
involving  many  more  alternatives  of  be- 
havior. 


SUBSEQUENT  EVENTS  AND  SUMMARY 


The  Santiago  Valley  in  1952 

After  an  absence  of  two  years  I  revisited 
the  Santiago  Valley  for  a  period  of  four 
weeks  as  the  fourth  year  of  Pilot  Project 
activities  began  (September,  1952).  The 
perspective  thus  gained  will  be  the  basis 
for  the  following  discussion. 

On  the  whole  the  valley  appeared  the 
same,  but  some  changes  were  noticeable. 
In  the  town  of  Santiago  itself  more  streets 
had  been  cobblestoned;  the  plaza  had  a 
new  bandstand;  a  new  diesel  generating 
plant  supplied  a  much  improved  electric 
service;  a  new  theater  was  in  operation  on 
the  north  side  of  the  plaza  and  a  small 
new  hotel  with  modern  services  had  open- 
ed to  the  public.  Up  the  river  a  new  six- 
span  highway  bridge  was  under  construc- 
tion but  the  highway  department  still 
maintained  ferry  service.  Crossings  of  the 
river  at  Santiago  were  now  made  with 
the  help  of  motordriven  launches  instead 
of  dugout  canoes  propelled  by  long  poles. 
The  gravel  road  to  the  ocean  connecting 
the  north  side  villages  was  in  worse  repair 
than  ever,  but  the  state  government  was 
promising  to  hard-surface  it  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  dry  season.  A  new  bus 
terminal  improved  transportation  service 
to  the  villages.  The  church  on  the  Santi- 
ago plaza  boasted  a  redecorated  tower  and 
a  paved  patio;  the  presidencia  building 
had  been  newly  painted. 

More  people  had  come  to  the  valley.  The 
1950  census  showed  that  the  town  of  San- 
tiago had  passed  the  12,000  mark  com- 
pared with  a  population  of  8,300  in  1940. 
The  ejido  communities  were  also  notice- 
ably larger  with  new  clusters  of  houses 
around  the  outskirts  of  every  village.  La 
Trozada,  listed  as  1,300  before  was  now 
reported  to  have  1,800,  and  had  doubled 
its  small  number  of  business  establish- 
ments. Some  entirely  new  villages,  such 
as  Las  Mojarro  and  Pueblo  Nuevo,  had 
appeared. 

The  Santiago  schools  were  crowded  as 
never  before,  with  some  children  denied 
registration  for  lack  of  space.  While  teach- 
ers' salaries  were  up  30  per  cent,  dissen- 
tion  over  the  current  presidential  elec- 
tions had  reduced  effectiveness  of  the 
school  program. 


More  land  was  being  cultivated,  some 
having  been  cleared  around  the  marshes 
next  to  the  ocean.  Tobacco  plantings  were 
down  20  per  cent,  however,  due  to  re- 
duced contracts  with  the  Mexico  City  pur- 
chasers. 

The  villages  appeared  the  same  with  the 
exceptions  to  be  noted  below.  As  the 
rains  during  the  summer  of  1952  were  un- 
usually heavy,  rural  people  found  their 
communities  deeper  in  the  mud  and  more 
inaccessible  than  usual.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  river  an  irrigation  canal  dug  by  the 
Federal  Department  of  Water  Resources 
was  almost  ready  for  use,  but  its  benefits 
to  ejido  farmers  looked  remote. 

Such  were  the  more  obvious  changes. 
Aside  from  these  one  would  scarcely  be 
aware  of  the  passing  of  two  years. 

The  Progress  of  the  Pilot  Project 

At  the  time  of  my  revisit,  the  first 
director  of  the  Pilot  Project  had  left  the 
valley  two  years  before.  (His  leaving  had 
been  influenced  by  the  antagonism  of  poli- 
ticians of  the  State  of  Nayarit  who  had  re- 
sented Project  activities.)  As  this  first 
director's  inspiration  had  been  the  driving 
force  of  the  work  in  the  zone,  his  exit 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  sharp  decline 
of  activity.  The  subdirector  took  over  con- 
trol of  the  project,  but  aside  from  work 
carried  on  by  the  cultural  mission,  the 
rural  schools,  and  the  American  Friends 
Service  group,  the  main  project  bogged 
down  through  the  rest  of  1950  and  1951. 
The  schools  no  longer  received  strong 
guidance  from  the  Project.  A  number  of 
cooperating  agencies  withdrew  support, 
personnel  resigned,  and  the  prestige  of  the 
Project  suffered  during  this  period.  The 
acting  director  did  not  have  the  confidence 
of  either  his  own  staff  or  the  villagers. 
His  personal  prestige  was  especially  low 
in  the  town  of  Santiago. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  work  of  1951 
was  the  continued  physical  reorganization 
of  villages.  Patroneho,  Cerritos,  Emiliano 
Zapata,  and  Canada  del  Tabaco  received 
varying  amounts  of  the  treatment,  but  the 
most  spectacular  work  was  accomplished 
m  Las  Iguanas,  a  village  of  331  people  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  larger  center  of  El 
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Nuevo.  With  the  enthusiastic  cooperation 
of  the  president  of  the  cornisariado  ejidal 
and  the  strong  leadership  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Friends  team,  the 
villagers  moved  60  houses  and  sheds,  dug 
24  new  wells,  built  four  new  brick  houses, 
started  26  home  gardens,  and  attended 
classes  in  agriculture,  child  care,  sewing, 
cooking,  etc. 

During  1951  the  cultural  mission  main- 
tained its  work  in  improving  school  facili- 
ties. It  was  so  effective  in  promoting  culti- 
vation of  the  school  lands  (parcelas)  that 
by  the  summer  of  1952  the  valley  schools 
had  collected  some  50,000  pesos  for  main- 
tenance and  improvement.  The  mission 
sponsored  an  inter-ejido  volley  ball  tour- 
nament, and  social  workers  continued 
work  which  ranged  from  classes  in  dress- 
making to  campaigns  to  legalize  mar- 
riages. The  home  manufacture  of  chairs, 
techniques  of  saddlery  repair,  pottery 
making,  care  of  farm  animals,  tree  plant- 
ing and  first  aid  were  taught  to  small 
groups. 

By  March  of  1952  the  project  demanded 
some  form  of  revitalization.  At  this  time 
it  changed  from  an  autonomous  agency 
under  the  Department  of  Education  to  a 
project  of  the  Direction  of  Normal 
Schools,  still  under  the  Department  of 
Education.  A  new  director,  a  former  in- 
spector of  cultural  missions,  was  assigned 
to  the  Pilot  Project,  and  with  his  coming 
the  most  recent  phase  of  the  history  of 
the  Project  began.  The  approach  shifted 
considerably  to  almost  entire  adoption  of 
the  cultural  mission  orientation.'  No  ef- 
fort was  made  to  attack  problems  in  the 
valley  which  were  considered  too  difficult 
for  the  abilities  of  the  Project,  although 
it  was  admitted  that  the  most  important 
factors  were  not  touched.  Less  attention 
was  paid  to  the  formal  school  program, 
and  more  was  directed  to  extramural  in- 
formal teaching. 

The  organization  of  work  involved  the 
idea  that  all  villages  in  the  zone  should 
feel  the  influence  of  the  Project  even 
though  this  was  necessarily  small.  Hence 
they  divided  the  missioners  into  three 
teams,  each  with  its  work  centered  in  one 
village,  but  also  working  in  two  adjoining 

1.  This  approach  emphasizes  the  method  of  sending 
people  with  skills  to  villages  to  teach  informally.  Not 
provided  with  funds  or  equipment,  they  are  expected 
to  direct  local  human  and  material  resources  toward 
higher  standards  of  living  and  better  cultural 
(popularly  defined)  practices.  They  seldom  are  pre- 
pared to  attack  complex  problems.  See  Chapter  1  for 
further   description. 


villages.  Further,  they  organized  the  rural 
teachers  and  kindergarten  teachers  into 
teams  to  work  Friday  afternoons  in  other 
assigned  vallages.  In  this  way  most  of  the 
villages  were  aware  that  something  was 
going  on,  usually  in  improving  school 
facilities,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  effort 
was  so  greatly  diffused  that  its  effect  was 
slight. 

Another  aspect  of  the  total  program, 
carried  out  mostly  by  non-mission  person- 
nel, was  the  campaign  to  plant  trees  in 
the  villages,  especially  fruit  trees  in  each 
farmer's  private  yard.  Large  numbers  of 
mango,  lime,  amapa  and  papaya  plants 
were  made  available  for  transplanting. 
The  technical  direction  of  this  left  some- 
thing to  be  desired,  but  large  numbers  of 
these  plants  have  already  been  distributed. 

One  of  the  problems  left  on  the  hands 
of  the  Project  was  that  of  the  use  of  a 
1,500.000  peso  educational  plant  construct- 
ed at  El  Nuevo  as  an  agricultural  school. 
Part  of  the  original  Project  plan,  this  edi- 
fice was  now  finished  but  so  far  had  not 
been  used.  The  original  intention  to  use 
it  as  an  agricultural  school  did  not  succeed, 
for  approval  of  teaching  personnel  was 
withheld  at  the  national  level.  It  was  then 
decided  to  use  it  as  an  internado  or  board- 
ing school  where  girls  would  stay  for  five 
days  of  the  week  learning  domestic  arts, 
returning  the  other  two  to  their  own  vil- 
lages to  maintain  their  roots  in  home  com- 
munities. This  project  was  approved,  but 
the  budget  for  it  was  not.  A  final  attempt 
to  use  the  edifice  was  the  proposal  to  move 
the  normal  school  from  Jalisco,  Nayarit, 
to  this  new  and  better  furnished  locale. 
This  was  approved,  but  the  normal  school 
students  went  on  strike  at  the  idea  of 
moving  to  the  hot  climate  of  the  coast. 
Therefore  until  a  new  administration  de- 
cides upon  a  use  for  them,  the  buildings 
remain  unoccupied  except  by  the  care- 
taker, and  the  investment  is  totally 
wasted. 

As  1952  comes  to  an  end,  the  administra- 
tion of  Miguel  Aleman,  President  of  the 
Republic,  also  ends.  By  custom  when  ad- 
ministration changes,  all  government  per- 
sonnel "of  confidence"  (as  opposed  to  civil 
servants,  teachers,  etc.)  turn  in  their  resig- 
nation. This  includes  the  Pilot  Project 
director.  Further  budgets  for  a  new  ad- 
ministration are  not  approved  until  the 
following  year,  so  it  is  probable  that  the 
Pilot  Project  will  mark  time  until  the  first 
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quarter  of  1953.  The  cultural  mission  and 
the  American  Friends  unit  will  carry  over 
such  continuity  as  there  will  be. 

Discussion  and  Analysis  from  the 
Vantage  Point  of  1952 

In  making  observations  over  a  period 
of  time  in  the  Santiago  Valley  one  is 
quickly  aware  of  the  rapidly  changing  life 
in  the  area.  In  the  last  eight  years  prob- 
ably more  changes  have  taken  place  than 
in  the  preceding  fifty,  the  Revolution  not- 
withstanding. As  local  people  express  it, 
the  area  was  stagnant,  and  has  just  begun 
to  progress.  But  it  is  important  to  note 
that  in  these  currents  of  change  the  Pilot 
Project  has  been  a  relatively  minor  initiat- 
ing factor. 

In  reviewing  change  in  the  Valley, 
either  accomplished  or  proposed,  one 
notes  that  certain  causal  factors  far  sur- 
pass in  significance  the  host  of  lesser  items 
which  influence  change  processes.  In  this 
case  road  construction  seems  a  core  factor. 
New  roads  have  led  to  a  greater  move- 
ment of  people.  This  increased  communi- 
cation has  discouraged  provincial  think- 
ing and  acting,  and  has  forced  people  to 
adopt  practices  compatible  with  their  new 
position  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 
With  closer  contact  with  wider  areas, 
changes  in  the  Republic  at  large  become 
important  to  the  local  village.  The  presi- 
dential administration  in  Mexico  City  and 
its  policies  which  effect  industrialization, 
commodity  prices,  or  social  services  be- 
come significant  items  for  the  Santiago 
Valley  itself.  With  roads  come  movies  and 
tourists,  popular  music  and  sports,  com- 
mercial products,  tools,  and  machines  — 
even  international  trade  and  world  ten- 
sions have  their  influence  on  the  previous- 
ly isolated  coastal  plain.  In  fact,  it  appears 
that  the  construction  of  a  network  of 
roads  has  had  much  greater  effect  toward 
change  than  all  the  activities  of  the  Pilot 
Project   technicians  put  together. 

In  the  dynamics  of  changing  culture,  all 
contributing  factors  are  not  of  equal  stra- 
tegic importance.  Whether  or  not  a  factor 
becomes  a  key  cause  of  change  depends 
upon  the  manner  in  which  it  alters  the 
total  situation-  for  which  culture  provides 
adaptation,  and  on  the  functions  of  cul- 
tural items^  which  the  factor  will  alter  in 

2.  For    discussion    of    the    concept    of    "situation"    as 
applied  to  tlie  study  of  culture,  see  Gillin.  1948,  Ch.  10. 

3.  The    term    "item"    is    used    as    it    was    in    the    dis- 
cussion of  functional  analysis  in  Chapter  4. 


the  total  cultural  configuration.  At  the 
risk  of  oversimplification,  let  us  say  that 
we  can  consider  a  case  of  cultural  change 
(including  directed  change)  in  terms  of 
three  orders  of  factors:  (1)  Factors  which 
alter  the  cultural  situation,  i.  e.  alter  con- 
ditions external  to  culture  itself  with 
which  culture  must  be  compatible  to  main- 
tain adjustment.  (Changes  in  the  cultural 
situation  usually  force  changes  in  cultural 
practice,  but  they  do  not  dictate  precisely 
what  those  changes  will  be  within  the 
possible  range  of  patterns  which  will  fit 
the  new  conditions.)  (2)  Factors  which 
alter  those  cultural  items  (institutions, 
complexes,  etc.)  which  are  basic  to  the 
total  configuration  in  the  sense  that  those 
items  are  the  focal  points  around  which 
many  other  supplementary  customs  or 
items  revolve.  (3)  Factors  which  effect 
change  in  supplementary  cultural  items, 
customs,  or  complexes,  supplementary  in 
the  sense  that  their  practice  is  rooted  in 
other  more  basic  items,  and  that  change  or 
removal  of  these  items  would  have  little 
effect  on  the  total  configuration.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  such  cultural  items  have  no 
function,  but  to  say  that  their  function  in- 
volves fewer  other  items  and  is  less  signi- 
ficant to  the  total  configuration  or  set  of 
functional  interrelationships  of  a  culture. 

It  would  be  useless  to  try  to  draw  a 
sharp  line  between  the  above  three  orders 
of  causal  factors  in  a  change  process,  but 
let  us  illustrate  our  proposition.  Let  the 
example  be  Mexican  culture  in  the  Ameri- 
can Southwest  over  the  period  of  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States,  and  subsequent 
integration  into  American  life.  Factors  in- 
fluencing the  situation  include  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  governmental  administration 
with  a  distinct  philosophy  and  practice  of 
government,  direct  contact  with  a  "for- 
eign" element,  i.  e.  the  increased  migration 
of  Americans  to  the  Southwest,  providing 
direct  access  to  American  goods  and  ser- 
vices, construction  of  highways,  irrigation 
projects,  etc.  So  the  situation  changes.  The 
second  order  of  factors  consists  of  the 
forces  in  the  acculturation  process  which 
influence  such  items  as  community  struc- 
ture, family  patterns,  and  basic  value 
systems.  Finally  the  third  order  of  factors 
might  include  the  presentation  of  a  new 
kind  of  music,  a  new  agricultural  tool,  a 
house  style,  or  custom  of  maternal  care. 
The  first  two  orders  of  factors  have  greater 
impact  on  Mexican  culture  although  all 
orders  play  a  part. 
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Why  make  a  point  of  distinguishing 
these  orders  of  factors?  The  thesis  is  that 
this  leads  to  an  effective  method  of  evalu- 
ating strategy  used  in  directed  change, 
and  it  applies  directly  to  the  Mexican 
study. 

In  Nayarit  the  Pilot  Project  did  not 
make  a  profound  attack  on  situational 
components,  an  important  possibility  in 
directed  change.  The  state  and  federal 
government  did  alter  the  cultural  situa- 
tion, particularly  in  the  construction  of 
roads,  the  impact  of  which  has  been  noted. 
Alteration  of  the  cultural  situation  has 
been  carried  out  in  other  efforts  at  direct- 
ed culture  change.  The  TVA  system  in  the 
"United  States  in  an  example.  The  Laguna 
project  mentioned  in  Chapter  1,  where  the 
government  financed  large-scale  construc- 
tion of  dams  for  irrigation,  roads,  schools, 
hospitals,  marketing  facilities,  etc.,  also 
produced  situational  change.  Other  pro- 
jects such  as  the  current  Papaloapan  pro- 
ject in  Vera  Cruz  have  the  same  effect. 

However,  directed  change  that  relies  on 
effecting  alterations  of  the  situation  neces- 
sarily will  force  or  release  change  proces- 
ses without  particularly  guiding  their 
total  direction  or  consequence.  There  is 
also  the  difficulty  that  programs  designed 
to  make  significant  changes  in  the  situa- 
tion are  often  excessively  expensive  and 
thus  impracticable  in  many  areas.  Yet  as 
no  society  can  ignore  the  situation  in 
which  it  finds  itself  as  it  practices  its  cul- 
ture, a  desired  culture  change  may  de- 
mand that  the  manipulator  of  culture  take 
measures  to  alter  a  situation. 

The  Pilot  Project's  attempt  to  induce 
changes  in  culture  was  directed  at  a  wide 
range  of  items.  However,  over  the  course 
of  three  years  there  has  been  a  distinct 
difference  in  the  order  of  items  empha- 
sized in  the  strategy.  The  first  year  was 
by  far  the  most  significant  because  pro- 
ject activity  concentrated  on  cultural 
items  basic  to  the  whole  configuration. 
The  ejido  organization  with  the  existing 
credit  system  was  seen  as  fundamental  to 
the  whole  realm  of  technics,  and  was 
given  first  attention.  Education  was  con- 
sidered a  basis  for  the  formation  of  per- 
sonality, attitudes  of  initiative,  concept  of 
self,  etc.,  so  the  attack  immediately  cen- 
tered on  organization  of  teaching  methods, 
materials,  and  curriculum,  including  the 
vital  step  of  expanding  educational  offer- 
ings to  the  pre-school  age  rather  than  into 


additional  years  of  later  instruction.  Recog- 
nition of  the  vital  role  of  local  leadership 
in  the  villages  led  to  the  planning  for 
normal  and  agricultural  schools  in  the 
zone  for  people  of  the  immediate  area. 

The  first  year  the  administration  did 
not  concentrate  on  basic  items  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others,  but  its  ability  to  com- 
prehend life  in  the  Valley  in  functional 
perspective  (although  they  did  not  call  it 
that  themselves)  made  the  organization  of 
the  first  year's  work  particularly  signifi- 
cant to  the  student  of  directed  change. 
That  this  approach  yielded  positive  results 
is  demonstrated  by  following  up  the  pro- 
ject ol  phy.sical  reorganization  of  villages 
discussed  at  length  in  Chapters  3  and  5.  Let 
us  consider  Amapa,  although  other  vil- 
lages provide  the  same  evidence.  The 
rural  cultural  mission  had  tried  for  sev- 
eral years  to  create  a  number  of  specific 
changes:  improve  house  construction,  in- 
troduce better  house  furnishings,  con- 
struct privies  and  bath  house  units,  plant 
gardens  around  the  houses,  fence  animals 
out  of  house  and  garden,  beautify  the 
village  and  keep  it  clear  of  trash  and  rub- 
bish, improve  school  facilities,  develop 
community  cooperation,  change  sanitation 
practices,  instill  a  sense  of  pride  in  self, 
etc.  Their  efforts  resulted  in  little  more 
than  the  construction  of  a  school  and  a 
few  minor  accomplishments. 

But  the  Pilot  Project  decided  that  the 
temporary  appearance  of  house  lots,  the 
physical  disorganization  of  the  street  plan, 
and  the  complete  inconsistency  of  Amapa's 
appearance  with  the  ideal  Latin  American 
rural  community  were  of  basic  import- 
ance. As  described  in  previous  chapters, 
some  five  weeks  were  spent  completely 
altering  the  physical  arrangement  of  the 
village.  After  this,  little  more  attention 
was  paid  the  community  as  the  Project 
turned  to  other  villages. 

A  revisit  after  two  years  shows  the  vil- 
lager is  still  not  revolutionized,  but  with- 
out further  coaxing  of  the  Project  staff, 
thirteen  palm  huts  have  been  torn  down 
and  brick  houses  constructed  in  their  place. 
Another  twenty-five  families  have  started 
collections  of  brick  pending  reconstruc- 
tion of  their  houses,  and  people  talk  of  pro- 
gress measured  in  the  number  of  brick 
houses.  Half  a  dozen  houses  have  added 
bathing  facilities  and  a  few  have  toilets.  A 
large  number  of  homes  have  added  fruit 
trees,    flowers,    and    a    few    vegetables. 
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Streets  are  drained,  cleared  of  brush,  and 
even  swept  despite  the  fact  that  they 
have  no  harder  surface  than  that  of  the 
natural  earth.  The  school  has  added  a 
carpenter  shop,  cooperative  store  for 
school  supplies,  and  baths.  A  new  open- 
air  theater  has  been  constructed  at  the 
school.  The  plaza  area  is  clean  and  features 
a  small  masonry  soft  drinks  store.  The 
ejido  officials  enforce  order,  and  a  greater 
inclination  to  community  cooperation  is 
evident  on  such  projects  of  community 
concern  as  school  maintenance,  tree  plant- 
ing, or  installation  of  a  new  light  plant  for 
the  school,  church,  and  ejido  office  build- 
ing. 

Amapa  hardly  answers  the  reformer's 
dream,  but  it  does  illustrate  how  altera- 
tion of  a  basic  pattern,  in  this  case  habits 
in  house  location  and  street  design,  can 
so  change  the  skeleton  of  culture  that  a 
number  of  subsequent  changes  in  other  as- 
pects of  culture  easily  follow. 

Attack  on  basic  items  may  be  con- 
trasted to  the  current  program  of  the 
Pilot  Project,  which  although  still  con- 
cerned with  altering  fundamental  patterns 
of  community  leadership  and  cooperation, 
devotes  most  of  its  effort  to  attacking 
much  less  basic  items,  as  teachers  are  be- 
ing sent  to  the  villages  to  plant  fruit 
trees,  to  do  home  work,  to  teach  sewing 
or  making  of  children's  clothes,  talk  about 
boiling  drinking  water,  teach  local  girls 
to  inject  medicines,  vaccinate  chickens,  fix 
harnesses  or  make  dish  cupboards.  Much 
effort  is  expended  on  adding  equipment 
to  the  schools,  preparing  community  enter- 
tainment programs  and  conducting  recrea- 
tion for  children  and  adults. 

I  do  not  criticize  these  efforts,  but  one 
can  expect  little  result  from  the  planting 
of  fruit  trees,  for  example,  when  the  whole 
agricultural  system  discourages  initiative. 
Real  change  is  not  accomplished  by  super- 
ficial attack,  especially  when  diffused  over 
too  large  an  area,  and  when  directed  to- 
ward cultural  items  which  are  supplemen- 
tary and  not  basic  to  the  cultural  configu- 
ration. 

While  it  seems  obvious,  it  should  be  said 
that  any  rational  attempt  to  change  cul- 
ture can  hardly  enjoy  a  productive 
strategy  without  employing  at  least  some 
elementary  form  of  functional  analysis  of 
the  culture  to  be  changed.  Then  when  the 
program  combines  its  efforts  to  include 
all  three  orders  of  change  factors  it  will 


reach  its  maximum  organizational  effi- 
ciency. The  techniques  to  be  used  pose  an 
additional  problem,  one  which  is  related 
to  the  theory  of  learning  discussed  in  the 
previous  chapter. 

The  Relative  Success  of  the  Pilot  Project 

"Success"  is  assumed  to  mean  accom- 
plishment of  the  stated  goals  of  the  Pro- 
ject. In  this  sense  there  certainly  is  no 
significantly  higher  "level  of  culture"  in 
the  area;  no  drastically  new  forms  of  life 
have  been  created.  The  individual  has  not 
been  changed  into  an  "active  agent  of  his 
own  social  betterment."  However,  three 
years  is  too  short  a  time  to  judge  the  most 
ambitious  plans  of  the  Project,  and  in 
reality  the  full  program  was  allowed  to 
continue  for  only  one  year  of  the  three. 

Most  informants  feel  that  the  work  of 
the  cultural  mission  which  has  worked 
in  the  area  since  1945  and  has  sustained 
the  longest  contact  with  individual  vil- 
lages has  had  the  greatest  total  effect, 
especially  in  the  communities  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river.  This  seems  to  be  due  to 
the  continuity  of  effort  and  gaining  of 
confidence  rather  than  to  the  skill  or 
strategy  used  in  their  work. 

The  most  striking  accomplishment  for 
amount  of  effort  expended  is  the  chain 
of  changes  produced  in  the  program  of  vil- 
lage physical  reorganization.  Amapa,  Ca- 
iiada  del  Tabaco,  Cerritos,  Pantano  Gran- 
de, Patronefio,  Campo  de  Limones  and  Las 
Iguanas  especially  display  results. 

Significant  although  less  tangible 
changes  in  the  valley  are  increased  com- 
munity cooperation  and  internal  organi- 
zation. The  experience  in  working  together 
to  re-align  villages  seems  to  have  left  its 
mark.  The  organization  of  local  commit- 
tees to  undertake  community  responsibili- 
ties is  important.  The  better  functioning 
of  the  Comite  de  Padres  de  Familia,  the 
school  board,  is  evident  in  most  villages. 
There  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  co- 
operation through  community  efforts  to 
cultivate  the  school  land  parcels  to  raise 
funds  for  the  schools.  The  evolution  of  this 
type  of  organization  is  seen  in  an  example 
from  Pantano  Grande.  With  strong  urging 
and  help  of  the  Pilot  Project  the  villagers 
planted  their  parcela  for  the  school,  and 
made  a  profit  of  a  little  less  than  2,000 
pesos.  The  second  year  the  problem  was 
left  more  to  the  local  committee.  They 
obviously    felt    their    responsibility    and 
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made  special  effort  to  attend  meetings  the 
Project  held  in  Santiago  to  help  such 
committees  plan  their  various  projects. 
However,  in  the  actual  village  situation 
the  committee  did  not  feel  strong  enough 
to  make  decisions  or  to  resolve  conflicts 
over  division  of  the  labor  involved.  The 
committee  finally  asked  a  representation 
of  the  Pilot  Project  to  meet  with  the  vil- 
lage one  evening.  This  was  done.  The 
Project  Director  did  not  solve  their  prob- 
lems for  them;  he  forced  the  men  to  make 
their  own  decisions:  Sorghum  was  to  be 
planted  rather  than  sesame  seed  as  it  was 
too  late  for  the  latter,  and  the  former  was 
more  profitable.  In  order  that  the  five  men 
who  owned  teams  would  not  have  to  con- 
tribute more  than  their  share,  the  teams 
would  be  rented  for  five  pesos  a  day,  pay- 
able in  free  pasture.  While  the  committee 
felt  its  responsibility,  and  the  whole  com- 
munity was  united  in  feeling  that  the 
work  should  be  done,  to  accomplish  the 
group's  business  they  still  needed  the 
presence  of  an  outsider  with  recognized 
status.  The  whole  idea  may  be  sufficiently 
established  in  another  year  or  two  that 
the  local  organization  can  operate  without 
assistance.  In  a  few  other  ejidos  the  com- 
mittees already  work  more  independently, 
or  with  the  assistance  of  the  school  teach- 
er only;  in  others  there  is  still  little  co- 
operation at  all. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  school  facili- 
ties in  the  villages  have  improved,  possibly 
more  in  phj^sical  plant  than  in  school  or- 
ganization, but  the  Pilot  Project  has  left 
its  mark  here  in  better  orientation  of 
school  teachers  and  inspectors  of  the  zone. 
The  present  operation  of  nine  rural  and 
two  urban  kindergartens  is  largely  the 
work  of  the  Pilot  Project. 

Recreation  patterns  show  the  probably 
permanent  stamp  of  the  Project;  some 
domestic  arts  have  been  learned;  in  one 
village  a  number  of  marriages  were  legal- 
ized, etc.  But  in  health  matters  one  sees 
little  evidence  of  any  change  in  customs 
or  resulting  mortality  rates,  and  there  is  no 
noticeable  result  from  the  work  intended 
to  change  agricultural  techniques. 

Checking  reaction  of  people  in  the  val- 
ley in  1952,  it  appears  that  the  Project  can 
be  credited  with  success  in  gaining  the 
confidence  of  most  of  the  valley  during  the 
first  year.  The  first  director  obtained  the 
good  will  of  the  priest,  of  the  Santiago 


businessmen,  and  of  a  large  number  of 
valley  farmers.  Some  were  confused  as  to 
the  connection  between  the  Project  direc- 
tor of  the  first  year  and  the  topographers 
who  came  to  the  valley  to  study  land  re- 
distribution and  accepted  bribes  in  the 
process.  Some  still  think  that  the  director 
was  taking  money  dishonestly  (which  was 
not  the  case  of  course).  Yet  the  first  year 
staff  had  gained  remarkable  rapport.  The 
second  director  very  definitely  aroused 
suspicions  all  over  the  valley,  and  the  pres- 
ent director  is  practically  unknown  to 
local  people.  The  cultural  mission  work- 
ing with  the  project  has  consistently  held 
good  rapport  with  all  factions  of  the  zone. 
There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  the 
American  Friends  group  was  an  asset  or  a 
liability  the  first  year,  for  the  people  were 
suspicious  of  foreigners,  especially  any 
connected  with  a  Protestant  organization. 
The  priest  made  an  extensive  investiga- 
tion of  their  activities,  assured  himself 
that  they  had  no  missionary  motives,  then 
recommended  their  acceptance  in  the 
communities. 

So  far  as  being  a  promising  organization 
for  directed  culture  change  goes,  the  Pilot 
Project  has  little  significance  at  the 
present  time  (September,  1952).  What  a 
new  administration  maj'  do  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  whatever  the  next  steps  are,  two 
practical  considei-ations  must  be  taken 
into  account.  In  the  first  place  this  type 
of  effort  required  a  very  specialized  per- 
sonnel with  a  training  that  is  not  avail- 
able at  this  time.  In  fact  just  what  kind  of 
training  will  produce  effective  basic  educa- 
tion workers  is  not  completely  clear.  The 
creative  experimentation  being  done  by 
the  staff  of  the  UNESCO  training  center 
for  basic  education  workers  located  at 
Patzcuaro,  Michoacan,  Mexico,  may  pro- 
vide many  answers.  Training  personnel  is 
as  much  a  part  of  the  problem  of  directed 
culture  change  as  is  the  organization  of 
methods  in  the  field. 

In  the  second  place  these  programs  of 
basic  education  will  not  succeed  in  Mexico 
until  the  existing  state  and  national  gov- 
ernment is  so  organized  and  is  genuinely 
enough  concerned  with  their  success  that 
cooperation,  financing  and  personnel  are 
assured  over  a  period  of  years.  Essentially, 
the  Mexican  Pilot  Project  is  not  failing  be- 
cause of  inability  to  work  out  a  program, 
but  largely  because  it  has  not  had  the 
kind  of  consistent  government  backing 
that  will  let  it  succeed. 
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Summary 

This  study  has  attempted  to  explore  a 
particular  kind  of  culture  change,  namely 
that  which  is  rationally  instigated,  and 
which  is  "directed"  through  projects  and 
agencies  which  become  standard-bearers 
of  new  patterns  of  living  and  which  face 
the  problem  of  choosing  methods  and 
techniques  adequate  to  promote  their  pro- 
posed changes. 

The  mass  of  raw  material  that  goes  into 
a  program  of  directed  culture  change 
often  leaves  those  charged  with  its  ad- 
ministration somewhat  uncertain  as  to 
choice  of  action.  Most  situations  in  which 
directed  changes  are  contemplated  are 
complex.  Even  though  the  desired  goals 
are  clear,  the  many  facets  of  an  on-going 
culture  which  the  human  engineer  en- 
counters, the  range  of  social  groups  in- 
volved in  one  way  or  another,  and,  per- 
haps most  perplexing  of  all,  what  seems 
to  many  the  apparent  capriciousness  of 
human  nature,  make  the  task  a  formidable 
one. 

Considering  the  mass  of  factors  which 
enter  into  directed  culture  change,  the 
first  point  to  be  made  from  the  foregoing 
study  is  that  although  sociology  and  cul- 
tural anthropology  have  only  begun  to 
achieve  technical  competence  in  matters 
of  social  and  cultural  change,  enough  has 
been  established  in  concept  and  theory 
that  applied  sociology  and  cultural  an- 
thropology are  practical  in  situations 
where  culture  is  being  manipulated.  The 
proof  rests  in  the  fact  that  application  of 
this  theory  and  concept  helps  to  establish 
order  in  these  processes  of  changing 
human  behavior  and  in  the  factors  which 
determine  the  direction  of  the  process.  As 
demonstrated  in  this  study,  it  does  so  in 
at  least  two  ways: 

First,  culture  is  demonstrated  to  be 
man's  socially  devised  means  of  adaptation 
to  the  situation  in  which  he  finds  himself. 
The  components  of  the  situation  limit  the 
range  of  cultural  variation,  or  they  define 
part  of  the  functional  prerequisites  for 
which  culture  must  provide  solutions. 
Therefore,  in  the  general  problem  of 
change,  theory  is  capable  of  explaining 
culture  change  in  terms  of  changing  situa- 
tions, because  no  culture  provides  customs 
which  cope  with  all  possible  circum- 
stances. Past  observation  of  culture  change 
has  provided  a  basis  for  predicting  an  asso- 
ciation between  type  of  culture  and  cer- 


tain general  types  of  social  situations.  Best 
developed  in  this  field  of  investigation  is 
the  theory  of  folk  culture  as  adaptive  to 
one  kind  of  social  situation,  some  degree 
of  change  toward  an  urbanized  mode  of 
culture  when  the  situation  is  altered  in 
that  direction  of  the  continuum.  This  has 
been  of  value,  because  analysis  of  existing 
culture  or  of  proposed  culture  change,  in 
terms  of  adaptation  to  a  situation,  pro- 
vides some  index  of  the  adequacy  of  cur- 
rent cultural  patterns,  the  efficacy  of  new 
items,  or  the  probable  demand  for  culture 
change  if  a  situation  can  be  seen  to  be 
undergoing  alteration. 

Secondly,  and  more  directly  related  to 
the  actual  development  of  programs  of 
directed  culture  change,  theory  and  con- 
cept establish  order  in  the  process  of 
change  itself,  by  explaining  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  new  items,  retention  or  extinc- 
tion of  old,  and  creation  of  new  cultural 
integrations.  In  the  case  of  our  analysis 
of  the  Mexican  Pilot  Project  in  Basic  Edu- 
cation, three  general  composites  of  theo- 
retical systems  have  proved  to  be  most 
fruitful: 

(a)  The  theory  of  learning  as  applied  to 
social  life  (taking  into  consideration  man's 
capacity  to  imitate  and  reason)  has  pro- 
moted order  in  that  it  provides  a  means 
of  comprehending  motivation  for  or 
against  change.  Closely  related  to  social 
learning  is  the  theory  of  cultural  genera- 
tion of  mental  patterns  which  comprise  a 
basic  personality  type.  This  aids  in  explain- 
ing the  patterned  reactions  of  individuals 
both  to  familiar  situations  and  to  new  cul- 
tural items.  Such  analysis  makes  human 
nature  seem  less  "capricious." 

(b)  The  theory  of  the  function  of  cus- 
toms as  answers  to  human  needs,  and  of 
the  functional  interrelationships  between 
customs,  opens  the  door  to  understanding 
of  cultural  meanings,  manifest  and  latent 
function,  cultural  integration,  and  cultural 
configuration.  This  helps  to  establish  order 
in  the  mass  of  customs  themselves,  and 
along  with  learning  theory,  this  approach 
aids  in  understanding  reluctance  to  aban- 
don cultural  practices  and  the  difficulty  of 
integrating  new  items  into  an  existing 
configuration.  It  also  forces  the  analyst 
to  interpret  customs  in  terms  of  the  cul- 
tural context,  not  as  integral  interchange- 
able units. 

(c)  Because  culture  is  said  to  be  com- 
posed of  socially  shared  behavior,  present 
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culture  theory  provides  a  means  of  giving 
order,  for  study  purposes,  to  the  various 
groups  of  people  which  may  be  involved 
in  culture  change,  through  analysis  of  sub- 
cultural  divergences.  Groups  can  be  classi- 
fied according  to  particular  cultural  prac- 
tices, cultural  goals,  etc.,  so  that  socio- 
cultural  systems  can  be  established  and 
their  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  change, 
can  be  seen  more  clearly. 

The  propositions  for  the  analysis  of 
directed  culture  change  which  emerged 
from  our  survey  of  existing  theory,  listed 
at  the  end  of  Chapter  4,  have  been  found 
to  apply  to  an  actual  case  study,  in  so  far 
as  one  can  judge  from  an  ex  post  facto 
examination  of  the  available  data  on  the 
Project,'  and  subsequent  revisit  of  the 
area.  At  least  these  pertinent  theoretical 
items  have  been  capable  of  interpretation 
in  terms  of  specific  project  details,  and 
have  been  supported  both  by  positive  re- 
actions to  techniques  which  fitted  the  theo- 
retical formula,  and  by  negative  reactions 
to  items  which  did  not.  We  do  not  need 
to  repeat  these  propositions  at  this  point. 
Their  successful  application  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  experience  of  the  Mexican 
Pilot  Project  supports  the  conclusion  that 
comprehension  of  culture  change  is  not 
dependent  on  intuition  or  common  sense 
only,  but  is  amenable  to  the  techniques 
of  social  science. 


1.  The  reader  should  bear  In  mind  that  these  proposi- 
tions regarding  directed  culture  change  are  a  product 
of  this  study  and  were  not  necessarily  included  In  the 
planning  of  the  Pilot  Project. 


To  find  the  Project  operating,  two  years 
later,  under  different  method  and  program 
brings  to  attention  the  varying  potentiali- 
ties of  different  formations  of  project 
strategy.  Directed  change  may  attempt  to 
alter  the  cultural  situation  itself,  as  was 
done  in  this  case  by  the  state  and  national 
government  in  the  construction  of  roads. 
Secondly  it  may  seek  out  key  cultural 
items  which  are  functionally  basic  to  the 
total  cultural  configuration,  and  by  effect- 
ing changes  in  these  more  quickly  guide 
the  subject  culture  in  the  desired  direc- 
tion. Or  finally,  and  with  least  effect,  it 
may  pursue  changes  in  individual  cultural 
items  which  are  more  dependent  on  the 
total  cultural  configuration  than  funda- 
mental to  it.  The  integrated  approach  to 
directed  change  takes  into  consideration 
all  these  possibilities  and,  as  well,  recog- 
nizes the  currents  of  change  which  exist 
apart  from  a  directed  program's  activity. 

A  comprehensive  summary  of  the  ap- 
plication of  theory  to  the  Pilot  Project 
would  be  a  needless  repetition  of  the  analy- 
tical sections  of  this  study.  We  may  con- 
clude by  saying  that  it  is  too  much  to 
suppose  that  application  of  social  science 
theory  can  happily  produce  magic  for- 
mulae for  directed  culture  change.  How- 
ever, its  application  can  do  much  to  re- 
move the  guesswork  in  social  engineering, 
to  provide  a  means  of  trouble-shooting 
where  projects  are  failing,  and  to  make 
more  efficient  the  effort  of  social  planners. 
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APPENDIX 
TULANE  SEMINAR  DISCUSSION 


[Editor's  Note:  On  October  7,  1952,  Dr. 
Fisher  visited  Tulane  University  on  his 
way  home  from  his  re-visit  to  Nayarit  for 
the  Middle  American  Research  Institute. 
We  asked  him  to  meet  with  our  weekly 
Middle  American  Seminar  and  to  tell  of 
his  experiences  with  the  Mexican  Pilot 
Project  and  of  his  most  recent  trip  to  Naya- 
rit. The  Institute  staff  members,  with  the 
exception  of  the  director,  had  not  read  Dr. 
Fisher's  foregoing  report,  nor  had  he  yet 
incorporated  into  it  the  results  of  this  last 
trip.  The  following  is  a  wire-recorded 
transcription  of  the  discussion  that  fol- 
lowed Dr.  Fisher's  report.  We  reproduce  it 
here  because  the  remarks  touch  on  sub- 
jects that  may  have  also  occurred  to  the 
reader.  Participating  in  the  discussion,  be- 
sides Dr.  Fisher,  were  the  following:  Dr. 
William  J.  Griffith,  Associate  in  History; 
Dr.  Munro  S.  Edmonson,  Consultant  in 
Anthropology  (Associate  of  the  Urban  Life 
Research  Institute) ;  Dr.  Arden  R.  King, 
Associate  in  Anthropology;  Dr.  John  E. 
Englekirk,  Associate  in  Literature;  and  Dr. 
Robert  Wauchope,  Director.] 


GRIFFITH:  To  what  degree  did  you  have 
the  organized  Church  to  deal  with?  Was 
this  area  covered  entirely  by  very  occa- 
sional pastors  or  did  they  have  regular 
services,  and  if  so  what  was  the  attitude  of 
the  local  clergy  and  how  was  the  people's 
religious  participation  involved? 

FISHER:  Apparently  the  people  who 
came  into  this  valley  have  been  living  on 
the  cultural  fringe  of  areas  from  which 
they  came,  so  they  tended  to  be  less  in- 
clined to  have  a  complete  vested  interest 
in  the  Church.  They  speak  of  themselves: 
"No  somos  muy  catolicos." 

GRIFFITH:  Where  did  most  of  these  peo- 
ple come  from? 

FISHER:  Jalisco.  Most  of  them  come  from 
the  northern  part  of  Jalisco. 

GRIFFITH:   For  what? 

FISHER:  For  economic  reasons  almost  al- 
together. There's  a  great  scarcity  of  land 
in  Jalisco.  Many  of  them  would  plant  a 
crop,  then  skip  the  country  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  season,  to  come  back 
the   next   year   and   plant   another   crop. 


EDMONSON:  I  am  interested  in  that  be- 
cause of  the  question  of  how  centralized 
the  ejido  holdings  have  become.  I  won- 
der what  happened  here:  that  what  was 
presumably  land  opportunity  causing  this 
immigration  had  collapsed,  still  leaving  an 
excess  of  population  —  if  landholdings 
were  concentrated,  why  should  there  be 
immigration  to  Nayarit? 

FISHER:  Although  the  situation  in  Nayarit 
is  bad,  even  a  poen  on  Nayarit  is  bet- 
ter off  than  a  poen  in  Jalisco.  I  might 
make  one  note  here  on  the  religious  aspect: 
As  it  happens,  the  priest  of  Santiago  was 
what  I  consider  unusually  enlightened, 
and  while  most  priests  have  a  tendency  to 
confine  their  ministry  to  church  rights  and 
dogma,  this  gentleman  went  a  little  further 
and  was  somewhat  concerned  with  things 
that  went  on  among  the  people.  One  of  his 
big  concerns  was  that  every  year  about 
May  the  men  got  paid  for  their  tobacco 
crop,  at  the  same  time  as  the  big  fiesta  in 
Santiago  —  so  there  was  one  of  the  most 
royal  binges  during  May  that  you  can 
imagine.  It  lasted  about  a  week,  it  had 
often  averaged  a  killing  a  night,  and  people 
would  lose  as  much  as  half  a  year's  wages 
here,  with  much  drunkeness  and  so  on. 
The  priest  was  very  worried  about  that. 
The  pilot  project  director  was  intelligent 
enough  to  know  that  if  the  priest  were 
against  him,  even  though  the  people 
weren't  muy  catolicos  it  would  be  hard  for 
him  [the  director].  So  before  he  even 
started  on  this  project  he  spent  almost  nine 
months  in  the  valley  just  talking  to  the 
people  and  to  the  priest.  He  asked  the 
priest,  "What  are  your  problems?  What 
would  you  like  to  see  us  do?"  As  a  result 
he  had  good  cooperation  from  the  priest. 

EDMONSON:  Was  this  the  only  big 
dance?  Did  they  occasionally  have  other 
dances? 

FISHER:  It's  a  big  celebration,  a  week- 
long  holiday.  Some  smaller  villages  have 
dances,  but  these  are  not  nearly  so  big  as 
Santiago's.  The  smaller  villages  are  more 
disorganized;  even  the  patron  saint  is  not 
recognized  formally  by  some.  Most  of 
them  recognize  some  patron  saint,  but  they 
don't  have  the  corresponding  name  for 
their  village  —  another  index  of  this  social 
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disorganization  in  terms  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can culture. 

GRIFFITH:  In  view  of  the  apparent 
atypical  nature  of  these  communities,  why- 
did  they  select  this  particular  valley  for 
their  pilot  study?  It  seems  obvious  that  if 
these  little  communities  are  made  up  of 
the  offscourings  of  other  communities, 
people  who  had  never  belonged  as  real  live 
participating  members  of  the  communi- 
ties from  which  they  came,  they  did  not 
possess  the  experience,  or  perhaps  the 
know-how  or  desire,  to  form  a  compact 
integral  community  of  their  own  once 
they  had  the  opportunity.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  choosing  the  location  of  their  pilot 
project,  the  Mexicans  started  with  two 
strikes  on  themselves. 

FISHER:  On  the  other  hand,  that  has  an 
advantage.  Take  the  particular  point  you 
mentioned.  The  people  are  less  conserva- 
tive; they  are  less  held  back  by  traditions. 
GRIFFITH:  Well,  in  one  way,  yes;  but 
you  do  have  vested  interests  in  the  valley 
to  begin  with —  the  vested  interests  of 
the  people  in  the  valley  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  fact  that  your  shifting 
population  doesn't  have  them. 

EDMONSON:  But  that's  not  atypical  of 
northern  Mexico,  or  of  really  any  area 
north  of  the  agricultural  belt  in  the  Cen- 
tral Plateau.  You  have  a  history  here  of 
this  kind  of  population  mobility  and  com- 
munity disorganization;  they  are  quite 
common.  This  project  was  really  west  of 
the  Plateau,  but  it  would  be  typical  of  a 
sizeable  part  of  the  Republic. 

FISHER:  Another  thing  is  that  they 
wanted  to  reach  a  community  that  had 
most  of  its  controlling  factors  within 
the  region.  This  is  an  integral  region  to 
a  certain  extent;  the  geography  breaks 
on  all  sides.  Also,  in  some  areas  you 
are  almost  knocking  your  head  against 
the  wall  in  such  things  as  agriculture,  be- 
cause there  simply  is  not  enough  land  and 
it  is  not  a  good  enough  quality.  And  the 
Governor  of  the  State  here  had  the  idea 
that  this  might  provide  some  more  money 
for  public  improvements  in  the  valley  for 
a  few  years. 

EDMONSON:  To  what  extent  did  the 
local  political  organization  parallel  the 
ejido  organization?  Are  the  same  people 
strong  in  one  that  are  strong  in  the  other? 
FISHER:  It's  all  one  machine  and  it  all 
ties  up  with  PRI,  the  national  political 
party.  But  it  is  always  difficult  to  deter- 


mine whether  the  local  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ejido  coincides  with  the 
natural  leader  of  the  ejido.  That's  one  of 
the  first  problems  that  the  director  of  the 
pilot  project  had  to  face,  back  during  those 
first  months  when  he  was  just  talking  to 
people  and  asking  advice.  For  instance,  in 
one  ejido  village  it  was  quite  obvious  that 
the  President  was  also  respected  by  every- 
one, and  there  was  no  particular  problem. 
In  another  ejido  village  it  was  obvious 
that  everyone  despised  the  President;  in 
fact,  they  shot  him  the  year  that  I  was 
there,  and  when  the  authorities  came  in 
afterwards  and  asked,  "Well,  who  shot 
him?",  no  one  knew  a  thing  about  it,  al- 
though half  the  village  actually  knew.  The 
problem  of  natural  vs.  appointed  leader- 
ship is  also  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
there  aren't  the  same  patterns  of  natural 
leaders  there  that  you  typically  find  else- 
where: you  usually  know,  for  example, 
that  a  certain  family  and  its  extended  kin 
are  turned  to  for  leadership,  but  here  the 
families  are  not  established.  The  leader- 
ship problem  is  serious. 

GRIFFITH:  You  were  talking  about  the 
drive  or  motive  that  makes  a  project 
of  this  sort  run  after  the  people  who  begin 
it  have  left.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
key  to  the  success  of  probably  all  projects 
that  have  the  social  and  economic  better- 
ment of  the  community  as  their  goal.  Once 
you  take  the  step  that  Ed  Edmonson  sug- 
gests, if  you  know  the  dynamics  of  the 
community  and  pay  proper  respects  to  the 
forces  that  must  be  accepted  in  the  com- 
munity, and  use  what  power  you  can  get 
from  these,  probably  the  key  to  the  whole 
thing  is  to  find  some  organization,  people, 
technique,  or  device  that  will  keep  the 
mainspring  wound.  Now  I  don't  know  this 
project  at  all  —  I  talked  to  a  couple  of 
people  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  who 
ran  it  —  but  it  seems  to  me  that  as  you 
describe  it  and  as  many  other  similar 
projects  have  been  developed,  the  spot 
where  they  go  weak  is  that  they  have 
little  groups:  five  men  are  off  doing  this, 
five  are  off  doing  that,  five  are  off  doing 
another,  but  these  people  who  actually  do 
the  work  do  not  participate  in  the  planning 
and  there  is  no  central  fount  from  which 
the  drive,  the  interest,  the  urge,  the  things 
that  keep  it  going,  can  come.  Somewhere 
coincidental  with  all  this  initiatory  activ- 
ity, as  an  integral  part  of  it,  as  the  thing 
that  must  sustain  it  after  the  originating 
party  has  gone,  you  must  have  a  teaching 
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program  of  some  kind,  call  it  school  or 
whatever  you  want.  The  people  who  carry 
on  later  have  to  be  motivated  by  the  same 
sort  of  philosophy  as  those  who  began  it; 
there  has  to  be  philosophical  unity  among 
them,  otherwise  they  are  driving  toward 
different  goals  and  they  get  in  each  other's 
way.  From  this  unity  of  philosophy  and 
from  the  pooled  resources  that  go  into  the 
planning  and  execution  of  these  things 
comes  the  regeneration  of  the  interest  and 
the  force  that  drive  them. 

FISHER:  That  is  certainly  a  very  import- 
ant part.  The  director  had  hoped  to  con- 
struct an  agricultural  school  in  the  valley 
which  would  have  good,  well-trained 
teachers,  and  bring  people  there  to  be 
taught  not  only  agricultural  methods,  but 
other  things  as  well.  He  hoped  that  in  the 
process  he  would  be  creating  leadership. 
He  also  wanted  to  do  that  for  school  teach- 
ers. On  this  last  visit  of  mine,  I  found 
that  two  village  fellows  who  had  been  in 
close  contact  with  the  Americans  down 
there  had  actually  taken  over  a  great 
amount  of  leadership  among  the  young 
people  of  their  community.  One  became 
a  school  teacher.  The  other,  about  nine- 
teen years  old,  who  had  little  serious  in- 
terest in  life  before,  is  now  directing  a 
series  of  dramatic  acts  with  twenty  town 
people  participating;  they  are  going  to 
raise  money  to  repair  the  church  and 
make  some  other  improvements  around 
the  town.  Also  relating  to  the  problem  of 
community  organization  for  continued  de- 
velopment is  the  following  sample  situa- 
tion: In  another  village,  the  main  problem 
was  to  get  a  school  started;  they  didn't 
have  one  at  all.  Each  village  is  supposed 
to  have  a  school  parcel  of  about  four 
hectares,  about  ten  acres,  which  is  to  be 
planted  cooperatively  with  the  proceeds 
going  to  the  school.  Nobody  in  this  village 
even  knew  where  the  parcel  was.  The  first 
year  with  the  help  of  the  project,  the 
villagers  got  together  and  planted  it  and 
made  2000  pesos  profit  for  the  school.  This 
year,  it  was  their  problem  to  decide  on  the 
crop,  decide  how  they  would  split  up  the 
work  (only  five  people  in  the  village  had 
teams  for  plowing),  etc.  They  had  the 
committee,  but  they  didn't  feel  they  had 
the  authority  actually  to  tell  other  people 
what  to  do.  So  they  asked  the  project  to 
come  out  and  have  a  village  meeting.  The 
director  was  very  tactful,  I  thought:  all  he 
did  was  sit  there  and  add  a  little  dignity 
to  the  thing;   he   would  not  answer   for 


them  what  they  should  do.  I'm  sure  we 
spent  an  hour  and  a  half  longer  in  the 
meeting  than  was  necessary,  but  he  final- 
ly forced  them  to  come  to  their  own 
decisions.  He  kept  saying,  "Well,  now  look; 
we've  got  to  do  something;  what  are  you 
going  to  do?"  As  it  happened,  they  finally 
made  a  decision,  but  they  needed  the 
dignity  of  some  outside  person  to  keep  the 
community  process  going.  Maybe  next 
year  they  won't  need  that,  I  don't  know. 
But  this  entire  matter  of  organizing  with- 
in the  community  has  been  very  discour- 
aging there  and  in  other  places. 

EDMONSON:  In  line  with  the  analysis 
you  gave  earlier,  there  is  one  excellent 
reason  whj'  it  should  have  broken  down 
possibly  even  worse  than  it  did.  We  talk  in 
terms  of  trying  to  direct  culture  change 
by  directing  the  change  of  all  cultures. 
Obviously  when  you  start  a  project  of  this 
sort  you  start  with  limitations  in  that 
respect,  and  probablj'  the  most  important 
of  these  in  this  particular  project  was  the 
political  one.  You  have  the  authority  to 
control  the  educational  system;  you  have 
the  power  to  get  authorities  to  do  various 
kinds  of  construction  and  get  participation 
in  the  community,  but  if  you  don't  have 
the  political  machinery,  there  is  obviously 
a  sharp  limit  to  what  you  can  accomplish. 
Similarly,  there  is  a  budgetary  prolalem, 
particularly  in  any  community  like  this 
where  j'ou  are  trying  to  set  up  a  program 
that  is  going  to  go  on  presumably  on  the 
community's  own  resources  after  you  have 
to  pull  out.  There  is  another  problem  that 
Bill  Griffith  mentioned:  that  of  motivating 
people  to  participate  personally  and  to 
carry  on.  I  don't  think  I  would  argue  with 
Bill's  phrasing  of  the  problem,  but  I 
would  like  to  add  a  little  to  it.  The  prob- 
lem begins  the  minute  you  set  foot  in  a 
valley  of  this  sort  to  do  a  study  like  this, 
when  you  have  outside  people  coming  in 
to  instruct  people  what  they  should  or 
should  not  do.  From  that  moment  on  you 
should  begin  planning  for  the  time  when 
you're  going  to  have  to  pull  out.  In  the 
sense  that  you  force  people  to  make  their 
own  decisions,  as  in  the  case  you  just 
described,  you  force  them  to  take  over  the 
jobs  just  as  fast  as  you  can.  This  obviously 
means  training,  as  Bill  Griffith  said.  I  think 
it  also  means,  though,  something  more  in 
the  line  of  your  approach  to  people,  not 
only  in  requesting  and  making  possible 
their  participation  in  the  program,  but 
absolutely  forcing  it.  That  in  turn  leads  to 
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another  and  somewhat  related  point  — 
that  you  can't  force  culture  change  when 
you're  using  as  your  primary  tools  the 
people  who  are  resident  in  the  culture  and 
who  know  that  culture  but  not  the  changed 
one,  without  taking  into  account  the  whole 
range  of  categories  in  which  these  people 
think  and  which  are  customary  to  them. 
I  wonder  to  what  extent,  in  the  plans  for 
this  particular  project,  local  custom  or  the 
generalized  custom  of  Spanish-American 
villages  actually  forced  the  alteration  of 
plans,  apart  from  cases  where  it  caused 
them  to  be  disastrous  failures.  To  what 
extent  were  the  plans  actually  tailored 
to  the  community  organization,  as  opposed 
to  those  cases  in  which  you  set  up  a  plan 
as  to  how  it  should  work;  and  does  this  re- 
quire setting  up  a  new  committee  instead 
of  working  through  the  existing  structure 
whenever  possible? 

FISHER:  It's  a  little  of  both.  I  think  the 
parts  which  worked  best  were  tailored.  A 
thing  that  comes  in  and  plagues  a  project 
still  further  (and  I  think  both  of  you  hav- 
ing been  saying  this):  You  would  suppose 
that  when  people  have  been  living  together 
in  a  certain  way  for  some  time,  they  would 
have  a  point  of  view,  a  set  of  attitudes, 
"personality",  or  whatever  else  that  goes 
with  this,  and  when  you're  trying  to  have 
a  new  community  organization  or  new 
customs  or  whatever,  you're  really  asking 
for  a  new  general  pattern  of  personality, 
which  doesn't  form  in  a  hurry.  That  is 
why  I  believe  the  director  was  very  smart 
when  he  was  working  at  the  kindergarten 
level.  He  was  saying,  "We  have  to  teach 
kids  to  learn  to  cooperate  and  expect  to 
cooperate  with  each  other,  to  learn  to  ex- 
pect to  have  initiative  and  to  be  able  to 
accomplish  some  things  on  their  own  when 
they  are  four  years  old." 

EDMONSON:  That  was  an  even  cagier 
step  from  another  point  of  view:  Most 
kids  have  to  quit  school  for  economic  rea- 
sons. This  is  a  limitation  imposed  by  local 
culture. 

GRIFFITH:  Another  important  aspect  of 
this  is  the  matter  of  how  much  your  ele- 
mentary schools  are  not  only  geared  in 
with  the  program  but  also  are  a  vital  and 
perhaps  motivating  part  of  it.  I  think  this 
project  director  came  to  a  wise  conclusion 
regarding  work  at  the  kindergarten  level. 
Unless  you  begin  to  form  these  attitudes 
in  the  minds  of  youngsters  when  they  can 
still  be  formed,  it  is  like  saying,  "We'll 


take  care  of  our  illiteracy  problem  by  con- 
ducting literacy  classes  for  adults  all  the 
time."  You  keep  producing  illiterates  to  be 
taught  literacy  later.  Unless  your  elemen- 
tary school  is  geared  into  the  program, 
that  is  what  you  are  doing  in  the  cultural 
field;  you're  producing  cultural  illiterates. 

KING:  You  spoke  of  the  diverse  origin 
of  most  of  the  ejido  villagers  here.  To  what 
extent  did  the  program  plan  to  replace,  as 
a  motivating  factor,  integration  with,  in- 
stead, a  national  level  of  values,  a  national 
culture? 

FISHER:  Do  you  mean  making  them 
feel  that  they  were  a  part  of  the  nation? 

KING:  Yes.  Were  they  thinking:  "Since 
these  people  have  no  integration,  since 
they  are  all  from  different  places  and  feel 
ties  to  different  localities,  we  will  set  up  a 
new  type  of  village  community  with  na- 
tional goals  and  values"? 

FISHER:  Certainly  new  to  what  they  had 
in  the  valley.  They  wanted  to  bring  the 
villagers  up  to  what  they  thought  of  as  a 
typical  community  organization  in  Mexico, 
and  then  beyond  that.  What  they  wanted 
to  create  was  a  less  fatalistic  approach  to 
village  life,  and  the  idea  that  people  can 
work  together  to  promote  economic  or 
other  improvements. 

EDMONSON:  Unless  you  control  local 
politics  and  the  division  of  land,  there's  a 
sharp  limit  on  how  far  you  can  go  with 
this  sort  of  thing. 

KING:  You  were  mentioning  the  con- 
struction of  new  all-weather  roads  in  this 
area,  the  diverse  origin  of  these  people. 
Does  it  appear  to  you,  especially  after  this 
last  visit  to  the  area,  that  a  new  kind  of 
Mexican  village  life  is  growing  up?  Do 
you  see  a  sort  of  "wave  of  the  future"  for 
Mexican  culture? 

FISHER:  Very  definitely,  yes.  In  fact,  the 
thing  that  leaves  you  all  confused  over 
the  efficacy  of  these  directed  culture 
change  attempts  is  the  fact  that  a  lot  more 
change  is  going  on  simply  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  highway  has  come  in  and  com- 
munication is  going  on,  than  to  all  the 
project  work  put  together.  People  are  com- 
ing in  regularly  to  Santiago,  and  from 
there  to  Tepic.  There  is  more  movement 
around  the  area,  more  newspapers  than 
ever  before.  Undoubtedly  they  are  all 
caught  in  a  stream  of  cultural  change,  and 
the  stream  may  be  faster  in  Nayarit  than 
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in  other  parts  of  the  Republic.  Sometimes, 
looking  at  it  from  a  distance,  it  seems  that 
you're  trying  to  make  changes  that  are 
going  to  happen  anyway,  but  make  them 
happen  more  peacefully  and  with  less  dis- 
organizating  results.  For  example,  I  asked 
the  project  director,  on  this  last  trip,  to 
compare  life  in  Matamoras  with  life  on  the 
Central  Plateau.  Matamoras  has  a  lot  of 
money,  many  modern  gadgets,  and  people 
there  are  thinking  quite  a  bit  in  the  same 
patterns  you  would  find  in  U.S.  Texas 
society.  He  replied  that  in  Matamoras  a 
process  is  going  on  in  which  almost  every- 
one is  less  content  with  his  lot,  more  dis- 
couraged, and  (if  you  admit  any  ultimate 
values  that  you  can  assign  to  culture)  in 
a  "worse"  condition.  Since  there  are  many 
poorer  villages  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, he  feels  that  if  the  changes  are  going 
to  come  about  everywhere,  maybe  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  conserve  values  and 
re-orient  new  ideas  so  they  will  be  less 
destructive. 

KING:  From  what  you  saw  (during  this 
last  trip)  of  culture  change  taking  place, 
what  seems  to  you  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
new  motivating  factors  in  these  villages? 
What  makes  people  utilize  the  all-weather 
roads?  What  reasons  do  they  give  for 
changing;  what's  it  going  to  get  them?  Is 
this  a  transplantation  from  Mexico  City, 
giving  them  a  set  of  new  goals  in  mind,  or 
is  it  the  result  of  new  people  coming  from 
various  places  to  one  spot  where  they  are 
motivated  in  a  particular  direction  mainly 
because  they  have  no  village  integration? 

FISHER:  The  merchant  class  in  Santiago 
have  very  frankly  been  trying  to  copy 
urban  ways:  their  idea  of  what  affords  the 
greatest  happiness  in  life.  They  show  an 
interest  in  the  things  that  give  obvious 
physical  benefits,  that  make  life  easier  and 
give  it  a  better  flavor.  They  are  strong  for 
new  material  advantages.  The  people  in 
the  villages  see  this,  and  I  think  that  this 
is  the  route  by  which  new  customs  are 
accepted. 

EDMONSON:   How  much  does  the  P.R.I. 

figure  in  that? 

FISHER:  Not  too  much,  except  that  a  lot 
of  people  in  the  P.R.I,  are  also  important 
merchants,  the  people  with  money  in 
town.  They  don't  do  it  consciously  by  any 
means. 

EDMONSON:  I  wondered  about  that  be- 


cause this  is  so  much  the  ideology  of  the 
National  Party. 

WAUCHOPE:  Is  there  any  indication  of 
sinarquismo  here? 

FISHER:  There's  a  little  bit  around.  For 
instance,  a  president  of  one  of  the  ejidos 
frankly  tells  you,  aside,  that  he's  a  sinar- 
quista.  He  asks  you  not  to  say  anything 
about  it;  he  wears  a  big  Cortines  button 
at  the  same  time.  Sinarquismo  is  stronger 
more  to  the  southeast,  in  Michoacan  and 
Jalisco. 

EDMONSON:  And  even  in  Michoacan  it 
seems  that  all  the  people  don't  know  what 
it  means. 

FISHER:  There  were  quite  a  few  difficul- 
ties over  cristero  movements  in  Nayarit. 
Some  of  the  people  remember  that,  but 
it's  all  very  vague. 

WAUCHOPE:  You  were  describing  this 
"frontier  town"  as  atypical  among  most 
Latin  American  towns,  in  lacking  deep- 
rooted  traditions,  extended  family  organi- 
zation, pride  in  ancestors,  and  so  on  —  a 
town  made  up  largely  of  recent  immi- 
grants from  other  Mexican  states.  Is  it  too 
soon  so  say  that  this  quality  of  the  town 
is  changing  since  the  pilot  project  experi- 
ment began? 

FISHER:  I  think  that  it  is  beginning  to 
change.  W'hen  they  finished  the  street 
alignment  and  village  reorganization,  it 
coincided  with  their  patron  saint's  day. 
The  pilot  project  helped  them  organize  a 
whooping  good  fiesta,  invited  people  from 
all  the  villages  around  there.  The  latter 
were  impressed,  so  much  so  that  authori- 
ties from  about  six  other  villages  asked  to 
have  the  project  done  in  their  communi- 
ties. The  people  felt  that  they  had  some- 
thing enviable.  When  I  was  there  on  this 
last  trip,  people  seemed  to  have  the  feel- 
ing that  the  neighbor  across  the  street  was 
going  to  be  a  neighbor  for  a  long  time. 
They  feel  more  a  part  of  the  community 
and  more  content  to  stay  in  the  com- 
munity. It  used  to  be  that  any  time  a  man 
had  a  chance,  he'd  run  into  Santiago  for 
amusement  because  he  didn't  like  his  own 
village.  If  j^ou  asked  a  man  where  he  was 
from,  even  if  he'd  lived  in  the  village 
twenty  years  he'd  say  he  was  from 
somewhere  else,  his  former  home.  You 
still  have  some  of  this  nostalgic  feel- 
ing among  people  in  the  valley,  this  "Que 
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lejos  estoy",  but  I  think  it's  beginning  to 
change. 

KING:  Along  with  the  new  roads  is  there 
any  expansion  of  new  commercial  enter- 
prises, or  possibly  even  of  small  industry, 
such  as  there  has  been,  for  example,  in 
Vera  Cruz? 

FISHER:  A  little  bit,  not  much.  A  tobacco 
company  has  been  operating  there  for  a 
long  time;  they  let  out  contracts  to  farm- 
ers and  supervise  the  planting,  cutting  the 
leaf,  and  so  on.  It's  one  of  the  few  inter- 
prises  in  the  valley  that  is  considered  by 
the  people  to  be  honest.  It  has  been  quite 
a  good  source  of  introducing  new  tech- 
niques, because  the  people  trust  it.  If  the 
Company  says,  "Look,  I'm  going  to  charge 
you  200  pesos  for  insecticides  and  I  want 
you  to  use  them,"  they  don't  like  the  idea 
too  well,  but  the  Company  also  tells  them, 
"You're  going  to  get  400  pesos  more  for 
your  crop."  So  the  people  buy  the  insecti- 
cides because  they  trust  the  Company. 
Some  concepts  of  scientific  farming  have 
been  put  across  in  this  fashion.  Other  "in- 
dustries", such  as  meat  packing,  bee  hives, 
and  so  on,  are  all  poorly  organized,  and 
could  be  developed  to  an  exporting  level. 

WAUCHOPE:  Isn't  this  discouraged, 
though,  by  the  high  local  tariffs  you  spoke 
of? 

FISHER:  Yes.  The  only  one  who  could 
really  set  up  a  new  industry  successfully 
would  be  someone  like  the  governor,  who 
would  control  the  interstate  tariffs. 


ENGLEKIRK:  Has  there  been  any  tie-in 
with  the  Patzcuaro  Project,  which  I  un- 
derstand was  to  bring  in  teachers,  agri- 
cultural experts,  etc.,  and  train  people  in 
new  techniques  and  then  return  them  to 
their  homes  to  practice  these? 

FISHER:  There  was  a  little  connection, 
mostly  exchange  of  visits  and  information. 
In  a  way  the  Patzcuaro  project  was  similar 
to  the  Mexican  cultural  missions  in  that 
they  worked  on  the  village  level,  and  at- 
tacked practices  which  I  consider  rather 
superficial.  Their  work  has  not  been  too 
well  coordinated,  and  has  frequently  suf- 
fered from  the  inevitable  confusion  of 
trying  to  set  up  a  program  that  involved 
representatives  from  so  many  Latin 
American  countries.  Essentially  it  is  a 
training  school  for  basic  education  work- 
ers established  as  part  of  the  UNESCO 
program  in  fundamental  education.  It  has 
been  severely  criticized  by  some  who  say 
that  they  are  teaching  skills  that  are  too 
mechanized  and  specialized  to  be  adapted 
to  the  rural  medium.  I  don't  think  that  is 
fair.  They  are  using  modern  techniques 
to  train  teachers,  then  they  have  an  ex- 
tensive program  to  show  these  teachers 
how  to  adapt  skills  to  limited  resources. 
They  are  also  experimenting  with  many 
ideas,  for  instance  a  very  simple  field 
printing  press  which  can  turn  out  educa- 
tional posters  at  negligible  expense.  I 
don't  know  what  the  outcome  of  the 
Patzcuaro  work  will  be,  but  I  think  that 
it  is  making  significant  progress  despite 
its  problems  of  achieving  unanimity 
among  staff  members  and  students  them- 
selves on  basic  education  matters. 
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PLATES  1-4 
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Plate  1 — Santiago,  Nayarit. 


a:  Street  scene,  market  entrance  at  left,  b:  Secondary  school  named  in  honor  of  the 
Pilot  Project,  c:  Bus  to  the  north  side  villages,  d;  Part  of  the  business  section  and 
the  church. 


Plate  2 — Village  life. 


a:  Bakery  oven,  b:  Typical  kitchen  equipment,   c:  Amapa  men  plan  fiesta  activities. 
d:  Laundry  facilities. 


V 


d 


Plate  3 — Construction  of  a  village  house. 


a:  Mainposts  and  roof  framing,  b:  Walls  filled  in  with  palm  logs,   c:  Palm  thatch  for 
the  roof,  d:  Finished  house,  with  added  kitchen. 


Plate  4 — The  Pilot  Project 


a:  Left  to  right:  Feliza  Montero  Monteon,  Chief  of  the  Cultural  Mission;  Aurora 
Sosamontes  Uribe,  Kindergarten  Director;  Mario  Aguilera  Dorantes,  General  Direc- 
tor of  the  Pilot  Project,  b:  The  Director  discusses  house  moving  plans  with  an 
Amapa  family,  c:  Moving  a  house  roof  in  Amapa.  d:  A  new  well  in  Pantano  Grande. 
e:  Household  furniture  placed  in  yard  while  house  is  moved,  f:  The  Director  and  a 
member  of  the  American  Friends  Committee  unit  demonstrating  shelves  made  from 
soap  boxes. 
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FOREWORD 


Between  Leon  in  the  State  of  Guana- 
juato, Mexico,  and  Queretaro  in  the  State 
of  Queretaro  lies  a  region  known  as  the 
Bajio.  During  the  eighteenth  century 
there  grew  up  in  this  area  and  in  its 
adjacent  mountain  rims  a  distinctive  social 
and  cultural  complex,  based  on  a  unique 
combination  of  related  economic  activities. 
At  the  close  of  the  century,  the  Bajio  be- 
came the  very  cradle  of  Mexican  inde- 
pendence. This  paper  represents  an  at- 
tempt to  inquire  into  the  character  of  this 
development. 

The  material  for  this  article  was  collected 


in  the  course  of  research  supported  by  a 
grant  from  the  Henry  L.  and  Grace 
Doherty  Foundation  of  New  York,  and  the 
author  completed  the  work  as  a  Research 
Associate,  Project  for  Research  on  Cross- 
Cultural  Regularities,  University  of  Illi- 
nois. The  author  wishes  to  express  his 
gratitude  to  Professor  Wigberto  Jimenez 
Moreno  for  advice  and  encouragement,  and 
to  Dr.  Luis  Chavez  Orozco  for  his  most 
generous  permission  to  use  his  private 
books  and  papers.  For  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed here  the  present  writer  is  alone 
responsible. 


CORE  AREA  AND  NORTHERN  PERIPHERY  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT 

OF  NEW  SPAIN 


Recent  investigations  have  made  it  clear 
that  development  in  New  Spain  was 
neither  gradual  nor  continuous,  but  in- 
stead subject  to  violent  fluctuations.'  These 
fluctuations  caused  profound  changes  in 
the  relationship  between  the  Southern  core 
area  and  the  Northern  periphery,  the  In- 
dian sector  of  society  and  the  Spanish 
sector. - 

In  the  Southern  core  area,  during  the 
period  between  1519  and  1575,  the  Crown 
attempted  to  replace  the  Indian  elite  with 
a  Spanish  elite,  without  attendant  modifi- 
cations in  the  basic  structure  of  Mesoameri- 
can  society.  It  envisaged  a  system  in  which 
the  Indian  communities  would  produce  a 
fixed  amount  of  tribute  for  a  fixed  number 
of  Spaniards  who  were  to  be  compensated 
thus  for  services  performed  during  the 
Conquest.  An  increase  in  production  was 
not  foreseen.  Such  a  stable  economic  sys- 
tem would  in  turn  stabilize  the  social 
structure. 

The  political  means  used  to  effect  tliis 
stabilization  consisted  in  the  compulsory 
"incorporation"  of  social  groups  under  the 
aegis  of  the  King.  Each  such  group — In- 
dian village,  Spanish  town,  craft  guild,  or 
ecclesiastical  organization  —  was  licensed 
separately  by  a  royal  statute.  Each  group 
was  assigned  a  carefully  delimited  social 
status,  with  definite  rights  and  duties  to- 
ward the  Crown  and  toward  other  groups. 
Each  such  charter  was  given  sanction 
through  an  invocation  of  the  supernatural, 
and  its  unity  and  exclusiveness  were 
symbolized  through  the  maintenance  of  a 
cult  to  a  special  saint  or  aspect  of  the 
Trinity.  Each  group  was  assigned  a  defi- 
nite and  finite  radius  of  activity  within  the 
social  structure.  Within  this  radius  it  was 
to  have  autonomy  over  its  own  affairs.  The 
points  of  contact  of  the  various  radii  were 
defined  by  law.  Law,  of  course,  consisted 
of  a  dictate  by  the  King  or  of  a  dictate 
delivered  in  his  name  by  a  royal  official. 
Administration  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
royal  bureaucracy.  Its  members  were 
usually  lawyers  whose  task  it  was  to 
mediate  between   corporate  groups,   arbi- 

1.  Borah.    1951,    1;    Chevalier.    1952;    xil;    Simpson.    1952. 
24-25. 

2.  Palerm,  1952,  130-131. 


trate  jurisdictional  disputes  and  redefine 
the  radii  according  to  changes  of  the  royal 

will. 

This  attempt  to  freeze  the  social  struc- 
ture of  the  core  area  met  with  failure.  The 
Indian  sector  of  the  society  suffered  severe 
collapse,  initiating  the  "long  depression 
of  the  Middle  Colonial  Period"-'  from  1575 
to  1675.  As  a  result  of  this  crisis,  the  Span- 
iards were  forced  to  surrender  their  direct 
dependence  on  the  greatly  weakened  In- 
dian communities,  and  to  develop  an  in- 
dependent economy.  This  they  accom- 
plished gradually  through  the  develop- 
ment of  institutions  such  as  the  hacienda 
and  debt  peonage.^  Both  institutions,  how- 
ever, brought  them  into  conflict  with  the 
Indians  over  control  of  the  basic  factors 
of  production,  land  and  labor.  It  was  prob- 
ably at  this  time  that  the  Indian  com- 
munities of  Central  and  Southern  Mexico 
became  culturally  specialized  as  organiza- 
tions of  defense  against  outside  encroach- 
ment.'' " 

In  contrast,  the  last  decades  of  the 
seventeenth  century  were  marked  by  signs 
of  real  recovery,  and  during  the  eighteenth 
century  the  economj'  expanded  with  great 
rapidity.  This  expansion  was  largely 
based  on  the  new  economic  forms  de- 
veloped during  the  period  of  depression, 
and  involved  primarily  the  non-Indian 
sector.  The  upswing  was  most  striking  in 
the  country  beyond  the  northern  frontier 
of  Mesoamerica.'  This  Northern  periphery 
lacked  the  intensive  agriculture,  large 
populations,  tribute  surpluses  and  state 
mechanisms  which  characterized  the  In- 
dian areas  to  the  south.  When  the  Indian 
sector  collapsed,  the  settlers  on  the  north- 
ern iioiiLieiS  were  pushed  still  further 
awaj''  from  reliance  on  Indian  communi- 
ties. 


3.  Borah,  1951.  18. 

4.  Ibid.,  30-44. 

5.  Wolf.  1955. 

6.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Robert  Redfleld's  Folk 
Culture  of  Yucatan  was  wTltten  on  the  assumption  that 
the  fusion  of  Indian  and  Spanish  cultures  was  regular, 
gradual  and  continuous.  The  new  interpretation  of 
Middle  American  culture  history  throws  some  doubt  on 
the  application  of  Redfield's  theory  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  culture  processes. 

7.  Klrchhofl,  1952. 
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As  a  result,  the  culture  patterns  which 
grew  up  along  the  Northern  periphery 
were  qualitatively  different  from  those 
which  developed  in  the  south.  In  the 
Southern  core  area,  culture  change  soon 
confronted  the  opposition  of  the  encysting 
Indian  communities.  In  the  north,  Indian 
communities  did  not  play  an  independent 
cultural  role.  In  the  Southern  core  area, 
moreover,  the  corporate  organization  of 
society  was  not  replaced  by  new  organi- 
zational forms.  It  might  even  be  said  that 
the  period  of  contraction  which  followed 
the  initial  period  of  "incorporation"  in- 
creased rather  than  decreased  the  soli- 
darity of  the  separate  corporate  groups. 
Confronted  by  decreasing  surpluses,  by 
rapid  changes  in  the  very  definition  of 
wealth  and  in  the  economic  position  of 
many  individuals,  the  various  groups  drew 
back  into  themselves,  defended  their 
boundaries  more  fiercely  against  outsiders, 
and  held  on  to  their  exclusive  privileges 
with  even  greater  ardor.  The  major  cor- 
porate bodies  persisted  throughout  the 
period  of  the  colony. 

This  process  of  retraction  was  supported 
by  the  primarily  regional  and  local  char- 
acter of  New  Spanish  economy.  Although 
the  export  and  import  of  certain  raw  ma- 
terials and  goods  between  New  Spain  and 
Spain  loomed  important  in  the  relation  of 
the  mother  country  to  the  colony,  the  in- 
ternal economy  of  New  Spain  consisted  of 
a  number  of  regional  economies  which 
were  relatively  independent  of  each  other. 
Production  continued  to  be  hedged  about 
with  rights  and  duties,  while  the  right  and 
the  ability  to  consume  remained  restricted 
both  by  available  purchasing  power  and 


by  sumptuary  consideration.  There  was  no 
general  pattern  of  demand  which  might 
have  supported  what  Sombart  called  "col- 
lective consumption."  Producers  usually 
supplied  a  small  clientele  within  a  re- 
stricted market.  Both  prices  and  wages 
were  determined  locally.  Production  over 
and  above  the  basic  minimum  of  culturally 
conditioned  demand  offer  resulted  in  eco- 
nomic dislocations.  Such  local  organization 
of  production  and  consumption  proved 
instrumental  in  preserving  local  social 
hierarchies  and  locally  organized  groups  of 
producers  and  consumers.  In  such  a  sys- 
tem, corporate  lines  of  division  and  cor- 
porate symbols  continued  to  structure 
standardized  social  and  economic  relation- 
ships. 

The  North  inherited  these  cultural  pat- 
terns in  form,  but  granted  them  much  less 
substance.  Free  of  the  reliance  on  Indian 
communities,  it  was  not  forced  to  define 
all  social  and  economic  positions  in  rela- 
tion to  these  Indian  communities.  Lacking 
Indian  labor,  the  North  had  to  accept  the 
new  economic  forms  more  quickly  than  the 
core  area.  Unhampered  by  the  socio-cul- 
tural  impediments  of  the  core  area,  it  could 
do  so  at  a  faster  rate.*  The  development  of 
new  economic  forms  in  turn  spurred  the 
development  of  social  groups  associated 
with  them.  It  produced  a  new  economy 
and  new  types  of  men.  It  was  in  this  area, 
with  its  more  "open  economy'V  that  was 
"born  the  Mestizo  Mexico  of  today.  Here 
was  the  frontier  of  New  Spain,  on  which 
finally  a  new  nationality  was  formed."^" 
This  paper  will  attempt  to  trace  this 
process  in  one  strategic  region  of  the 
Northern  periphery. 


THE  BAJIO  COMPLEX:  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


Within  this  larger  periphery,  there  arose 
in  the  area  of  the  Bajio  and  its  adjacent 
mountain  rim  a  unique  complex  of  mining, 
agriculture  and  industry.  The  first  phase 
of  this  development  dates  back  to  the 
sixteenth  century,^^  but  it  attained  speed 
and  integration  primarily  during  the  period 
of  renewed  upswing  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 
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The  mainstay  of  the  area  was  mining. 
The  mines  of  the  Intendancy  of  Guanajuato 
have  been  called  the  treasure  house  of  the 
world.  They  produced  one  fourth  of  all 
Mexican  silver  and  a  sixth  of  total  New 
World  production.'-  Mining  was  a  capital- 
ist enterprise.  Mines,  mills,  pumps,  instal- 
lations for  amalgamation,  wood,  iron,  salt, 
powder,  mercury,  draft  animals  and  slaves 
represented  capital  investments. 
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Labor  and  draft  animals  had  to  be  fed. 
Wherever  mines  were  installed  in  New 
Spain,  commercial  agriculture  grew  up 
around  them.  The  Second  Count  of  Revi- 
llagigedo  discussed  this  relationship  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Since  no  important  improvements  have  been 
made  in  this  field  [mining]  in  either  tools 
or  machines  which  might  save  and  econo- 
mize on  fat,  leather,  mules  and  horses,  and 
on  the  grain  required  to  feed  them  and 
the  workers,  the  consumption  of  these  goods 
or  chattels — all  products  of  livestock  raising 
or  agriculture — must  be  proportional  to  the 
increase  in  ore  output. "'^ 

Mines  could  continue  in  operation  only  as 
long  as  they  had  enough  corn  for  their 
draft  animals."  If  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural produce  was  sufficient,  the  owner 
of  a  mine  could  "augment  its  establishment 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  reduce  even  the 
poorer  ores  with  profit.'"^ 

Thus  the  development  of  the  Guanajuato 
mines  of  necessity  spurred  the  develop- 
ment of  commercial  agriculture  in  the  sur- 
rounding region.  "In  Mexico,  the  best  cul- 
tivated fields  .  .  .  are  those  .  .  .  which  sur- 
round the  richest  mines  of  the  known 
world,"  at  Salamanca,  Silao,  Guanajuato 
and  Leon.'"  Poinsett,  in  1824,  called  the 
Bajio  plain  "perhaps  the  most  productive 
in  Mexico,"  and  says  that  most  of  the  plain 
produced  yields  between  30-40  to  one,  and 
in  some  instances  181  to  one  and  75  to  one.'' 
The  abundance  of  small  towns  in  the  area 
proved  its  great  fertility.''*  Comparable 
figures  cited  by  Ward  in  1827  show  that 
the  productivity  of  the  Bajio  was  greater 
than  the  productivity  of  the  Valleys  of 
Mexico  and  Cholula.'"  The  need  for  a  pro- 
ductive agriculture  in  this  area  is  obvious 
when  it  is  realized  that  14,000  mules  were 
employed  in  the  process  of  amalgamation 
in  the  Guanajuato  mines,  and  alone  con- 
sumed enormous  amounts  of  corn  each 
year.-" 

The  use  of  the  Bajio  as  an  agricultural 
region  supplying  food  to  the  mines  was  in 
part  planned  by  the  Crown.  Celaya,  Ira- 
puato   and   Silao   were  founded  with   the 


express  purpose  of  growing  food  for  the 
mines  of  Guanajuato,  San  Lusi  Potosi  and 
Zacatecas.-'  Food  was  sent  to  the  Guana- 
juato mines  from  Celaya,  Salvatierra,  Ira- 
puato  and  Leon."  The  area  was  supposed 
to  supply  this  food  at  moderate  prices." 
In  1779,  the  Mining  Deputation  of  Guana- 
juato stated  that  the  supporting  radius  of 
the  city  was  ten  leagues  or  about  26  miles." 

The  assurance  of  a  steady  outlet  for  agri- 
cultural products,  and  the  need  for  a  stable 
level  of  production  caused  a  large  part  of 
the  Bajio  to  be  taken  under  irrigation." 
The  investment  of  time  and  labor  in  irriga- 
tion works  increased  the  value  of  the  land 
and  raised  productivity  at  the  cost  of 
higher  capitalization.  These  advanced  agri- 
cultural techniques  employed  on  the  fertile 
black  soil  of  the  Bajio  made  it  the  "granary 
of  Mexico"  up  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  At  the  same  time,  this  more  pro- 
ductive agriculture  required  a  more  stable 
and  permanent  labor  supply.  It  thus  led 
to  greater  pressures  on  the  part  of  land- 
owners to  bind  labor  to  their  holdings, 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  More- 
over, the  need  for  an  adequate  water  sup- 
ply led  to  frequent  struggles  for  available 
sources  of  water.  These  were  either  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  strong  and  wealthy 
who  used  their  power  to  gain  control  over 
those  weaker  and  poorer  than  themselves,"" 
or  incited  frequent  jurisdictional  disputes 
between  towns,  villages  or  families  all 
claiming  the  same  source  of  supply." 

Unlike  the  more  northerly  mining  and 
agricultural  districts  of  Zacatecas  and  San 
Luis  Potosi,  the  Bajio  and  its  mountain 
rim  depended  more  on  sheep  raising  and 
small  livestock  production  than  on  cattle 
keeping.-*  Livestock  keeping  furnished  the 
basis  for  a  number  of  industries,  of  which 
textiles  was  the  most  important.  Queretaro 
had  1,500  textile  workers  in  1793,  working 
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in  215  shops,  manufacturing  woolen  and 
other  goods  to  the  amount  of  600,000  dollars 
a  year.^^ 

This  nascent  textile  industry  was  to  some 
extent  linked  to  the  developing  hacienda 
system  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  textile  mills  needed  a  market  which 
could  purchase  cloth  on  a  large  scale.  This 
market  could  not  come  from  the  Indians 
who  produced  their  own  clothing,  nor  from 
the  urban  proletariat  which  did  not  use 
money  to  buy  factory-made  clothing.  "This 
shiftlessness  in  clothing  causes  many 
evils,"  commented  an  observer  in  1799. 
Since  people  refuse  to  buy  cloth,  he  argued, 
products  go  to  waste  and  the  family  is  cor- 
rupted.^" The  market  for  textile  goods  thus 
lay  with  the  workers  who  had  some  access 
to  money.  These  were 

"the  peons  employed  on  the  haciendas,  each 
of  whom  consumes  50  pesos  annually  on 
the  haciendas  of  the  cold  country,  and  72 
pesos  on  those  of  the  hot  country,  an  aver- 
age of  71  pesos. "31 

The  observer  who  was  quoted  above  as 
deploring  the  lack  of  cloth  buying  in  the 
country  also  furnishes  the  information  that 
internal  trade  in  New  Spain  was 

"carried  on  mainly  by  supplying  goods  to 
the  big  haciendas;  these  are  usually  goods 
produced  in  the  country  for  the  use  of  their 
employees,  who  consume  very  little  that 
comes  from  Europe. "^^ 

Another  major  customer  of  the  textile 
industry  was  the  standing  army  developed 
in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Here  we  may  note  the  attempt  of 
Viceroy  Iturrigaray  to  organize  the  textile 
industry  of  Queretaro  into  an  autarchic  in- 
dustry for  military  ends.'^  Even  after 
Mexico  became  independent,  army  orders 
maintained  textile  production  at  Quere- 
taro, when  other  towns  had  begun  to  feel 
the  disastrous  impact  of  cheaper  foreign- 
made  goods.^* 

Between  1793  and  1810,  the  textile  in- 
dustry of  Queretaro  increased  production 
by  one  fifth.  In  1803,  the  city  had  50,000 
inhabitants.^'"'  According  to  a  census  taken 
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in  1803,  Celaya,  Santa  Cruz,  Leon  and 
Salamanca  had  about  2,000  looms,''"  San 
Miguel,  the  center  of  diffusion  of  the  sa- 
rape,  probably  patterned  on  the  Otomi 
cotton  blanket,  had  18  Spanish-owned  and 
348  Indian-owned  weaving  establishments 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
addition,  saddles  and  saddle  equipment 
were  manufactured  at  San  Miguel," 
at  Acambaro  and  at  Leon.''''  San  Miguel 
produced  iron  goods  and  sent  meat,  skins 
and  fat  to  larger  urban  centers  and  to  ships 
at  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco.^" 

The  development  of  mining  spurred  a 
sharp  increase  in  prices  due  to  the  scarcity 
of  provisions  and  the  presence  of  unminted 
silver.  A  large  margin  of  profit  provided 
congenial  conditions  for  trade  as  soon  as 
the  Northern  provinces  were  established. 
It  offered  opportunities  both  to  wealthy 
merchants  and  monopolists  from  Mexico 
who  dealt  primarily  in  imported  goods  and 
for  small-scale  trade  carried  on  by  accul- 
turated  Indians  and  other  marginals.^" 
Powell  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  this 
small-scale  Indian  trade  in  food  and  cloth- 
ing probably  "accounted  for  the  major  por- 
tion of  this  type  of  activity  which  kept  the 
early  mining  towns  alive."" 

Trade  through  the  Bajio  became  espe- 
cially important  after  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  the  camino  real 
between  Mexico  City  and  Zacatecas  re- 
placed the  road  between  Guadalajara  and 
Zacatecas  as  the  main  artery  of  silver  flow. 
This  highway  linked  up  with  the  new 
mines  at  Guanajuato  and  Ixmiquilpan.*^ 
The  shift  placed  the  Bajio  and  its  periphery 
astraddle  the  two  main  roads  connecting 
the  capital  with  its  northern  provinces: 
the  road  just  mentioned  which  led  on  to 
Santa  Fe,  and  the  road  to  San  Luis  Potosi 
via  San  Miguel.  Similarly,  the  main  road 
connecting  Mexico  with  Guadalajara  cut 
through  the  Bajio. ^^  Trade  further  added 
to  the  wealth  gained  in  mining,  agriculture 
and  industry.  Cattle  merchants  grew  rich 
in  Queretaro  and  San  Miguel;"  the  mer- 
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chants  of  Celaya  and  Salvatierra  sent  agri- 
cultural products  to  Mexico,  as  well  as  to 
Guanajuato;*^  San  Miguel  supplied  the 
fleet  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco;  Quere- 
taro  and  San  Miguel  furnished  New  Galicia 
with  fine  leather  until  the  last  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century."'  The  Bajio  was 
close  to  two  vital  fairs  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  colony:  to  San  Juan,  where  San 
Miguel  and  Queretaro  sold  cloth,"*'  and  to 
the  fair  at  Saltillo,  called  la  Have  de  la 
tierra  adentro,  which  they  stocked  with 
manufactured  goods  and  agricultural  im- 
plements." In  turn,  the  Bajio  area  bought 
wool  and  cotton,  as  well  as  livestock,  from 
the  internal  provinces.*' 

The  combination  of  mining,  agriculture, 
industry  and  trade  was  unique  in  New 
Spain.  Further  north,  we  find  mining  and 
related  agriculture,  but  no  industry.  In 
1794,  San  Luis  Potosi  had  but  one  textile 
factory,  and  Zacatecas  had  none.'^"  New 
Galicia  initiated  its  industrial  development 
only  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  partly  in  an  attempt 
to  reduce  the  need  of  imports  of  woolens, 
cotton  goods  and  leather  from  the  Bajio. °' 
Within  the  northern  periphery,  the  Bajio 
and  its  rim  thus  represented  the  one  area 
which  did  not  rely  entirely  on  the  mines."- 

In  its  relation  to  the  center  of  power,  the 
capital,  the  Bajio  again  occupied  a  unique 
position.  The  radius  of  subsistence  of  the 
Guanajuato  mines  comprised  10  leagues  or 
about  26  miles.  The  subsistence  radius  of 
the  capital  measured  14  leagues,  or  36V2 
miles.'-''  While  these  radii  overlapped  at 
some  points,  they  were  essentially  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  their  centers 
of  gravity  pulled  in  opposite  directions. 

As  a  result,  the  Bajio  complex  played  a 
contradictory  role  in  its  relationship  to 
other  areas.  In  its  relationship  to  the 
North,  the  Bajio  participated  in  the  mon- 
opoly of  trade  and  exploitation  maintained 
by  the  center.  It  bought  new  materials 
from  the  north,  and  returned  to  it  manu- 
factured goods  at  high  prices.   In  1811,  Mi- 
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guel  Ramos  Arizpe,  speaking  for  Coahuila 
at  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz,  exclaimed: 

"Cotton  mills,  which  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, are  in  a  most  backward  state, 
so  that  they  must  yield  all  profits  on  this 
raw  material  to  the  exterior  provinces, 
though  it  is  produced  in  ahundance  in  the 
province  of  Coahuila.  The  exterior  prov- 
inces receive  it  in  a  raw  state,  and  return 
it  a  year  later  in  the  form  of  manufactured 
goods  which  they  sell  to  the  same  owners, 
with  the  added  cost  of  transportation  back 
and  forth  over  more  than  520  miles;  with 
two  or  three  sales  taxes,  due  to  that  many 
sales  or  resales,  the  salary  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  profits  made  by  a  num- 
ber of  contractors  who  have  handled  the 
cotton  and  these  manufactured  goods  .  .  . 
Wool,  which  in  these  very  rich  provinces 
is  produced  in  great  amounts  twice  a  year, 
meets  the  same  fate  as  cotton  ...  it  would 
seem  that  these  unfortunate  Spaniards  are 
destined  to  be  the  slaves  of  four  greedy 
merchants  of  Queretaro,  San  Luis,  etc."''* 

The  terms  of  this  unfavorable  exchange 
were  aggravated  still  further  by  the  mon- 
opoly over  European  imports  maintained 
by  the  merchants  of  Mexico  City  and  Vera 
Cruz.  Ramos  described  the  results  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  town  of  Saltillo,  located  at  the  only 
convenient  gateway  from  that  great  moun- 
tain chain  of  the  Ea.<;lcrn  Sierra  Madre  into 
the  four  provinces,  is  the  stage  of  this 
scandal,  and  where  all  their  inhabitants 
meet  each  year  in  September  to  pay  the 
tribute  of  their  abject  slavery  in  one  great 
fair;  forced  to  hand  over  their  products  for 
ten,  and  in  the  need  of  twenty  to  buy 
clothes,  etc.,  for  their  families,  they  must 
get  the  difference  through  credit,  with  the 
obligation  to  pay  with  the  future  crop.  This 
accounting  is  renewed  each  year,  and  be- 
comes a  charter  of  perpetual  slavery.  .  ."s' 

In  its  relation  to  the  center,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Bajio  complex  was  favored  both 
by  its  location  and  by  its  ability  to  accumu- 
late capital  from  relatively  independent 
enterprises.  Wealth  could  grow,  without 
being  siphoned  off  immediately  by  the 
greedy  center.  Where  its  grip  was  firm, 
the  capital  tended  to  absorb  available 
funds,  and  to  embellish  itself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  surrounding  towns  and  villages. 
At  Guanajuato  and  Taxco,  in  contrast,  local 
capital  had  enough  independence  to  fi- 
nance such  construction  locally.''"  Thus 
the  Intendancy  of  Guanajuato,  comprising 
only  911  square  leagues,  held  third  place 
in    the   number   of   churches   constructed. 
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after  the  Intendancy  of  Puebla  with  2,696 
square  leagues  and  1,600  churches,  and  the 
Intendancy  of  Mexico,  with  5,927  square 
leagues  and  2,025  churches."  Similarly, 
towns  of  the  Bajio  area,  like  Guanajuato, 
Queretaro,  San  Miguel  and  Celaya  became 
important  centers  of  sumptuary  construc- 
tion. Through  such  expenditure,  a  provin- 
cial aristocracy  could  emphasize  its  rela- 
tive independence  and  Creole  conscious- 
ness in  the  face  of  the  more  sophisticated 
but  also  more  "Peninsular"  capital.  The 
prosperity  of  this  Creole  group  was  fur- 
ther  emphasized   by   the   fact   that   they 


played  an  economic  role  which  the  mer- 
chant monopolists  of  the  core  area  could 
not  fill.  Viceroy  Revillagigedo  pointed  to 
this  when  he  indicated  his  opinion  that 
the  high  prices  of  European  goods  had  been 
directly  responsible  for  the  prosperity  of 
San  Miguel  el  Grande  and  of  other  towns 
in  the  interior.''"  The  Bajio  supplied  needs 
which  the  importers  could  not  supply. 
While  it  allied  itself  with  the  capital  in 
the  exploitation  of  the  northern  province, 
it  entered  into  competition  with  the  capital 
where  industrial  growth  and  development 
were  concerned. 
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The  economic  development  of  the  area 
went  hand  in  hand  with  a  marked  growth 
of  population.  In  1810,  the  small  Intend- 
ancy of  Guanajuato  had  the  highest  popu- 
lation density  in  New  Spain,  with  633  in- 
habitants per  square  league,  as  compared 
with  269  inhabitants  per  square  league  in 
the  Intendancy  of  Mexico,  which  ranked 
second.^"  The  two  most  densely  populated 
regions  in  New  Spain  were  the  Valley  of 
Mexico,  with  2,500  inhabitants  per  square 
league,  and  Guanajuato.^" 

Large-scale  mining  required  a  large  sup- 
ply of  labor.  The  frontier  offered  great 
oportunities  for  Indians  who  wanted  to  cut 
themselves  off  from  their  communities. 
Here  they  could  not  be  touched  by  labor 
drafts,  or  encomiendas,  and  the  continuous 
shortage  of  labor  promised  high  wages.  As 
early  as  1600,  in  the  mining  districts  larger 
numbers  of  such  Indians  owned  and  rode 
horses,  adopted  European  dress  and  were 
in  process  of  losing  their  native  languages. 
"They  worked  for  wages  in  mines  and 
ranches  or  on  their  own  account  as  shop- 
keepers, craftsmen,  or  muleteers,  and  were 
a  relatively  prosperous  class. "°^  Their 
salient  characteristic  was  their  alienation 
from  the  village  matrix  and  their  re-inte- 
gration into  a  new  society  of  free  and 
highly  mobile  wage  workers.  Alongside 
these  Indians  appeared  groups  of  poor 
Spaniards  who  lived  as  hangers-on  to 
wealthier  merchants  and  mine  owners  and 
owned  neither  houses  nor  mines,  as  in 
Zacatecas  in  1550."-    Moreover,  groups  of 
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Negro  slaves  were  introduced  in  the  mines 
when  it  became  evident  that  the  available 
labor  supply  would  not  suffice. 

Guanajuato  early  attracted  Tarascan, 
Aztec,  Otomi  and  Mazahua  laborers.  They 
settled  in  different  quarters  of  the  city, 
each  group  maintaining  its  own  chapel  and 
hospital.*'^  The  Mexican  hospital  was  still 
functioning  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century."*  Free  wage  labor  was  supple- 
mented with  labor  drafts  from  the  Taras- 
can area  of  Michoacan.""  Many  remained 
behind  after  their  term  of  forced  labor 
had  expired.""  Guanajuato  also  received 
considerable  numbers  of  Negro  slaves. 
Next  to  the  coastal  areas,  Pachuca,  Aguas- 
calientes,  Celaya,  Guanajuato  and  Quere- 
taro showed  the  highest  proportion  of 
mulattoes  in  the  census  of  1793."^ 

By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
this  culturally  heterogeneous  mining  popu- 
lation had  become  integrated  into  a  rela- 
tively compact  homogeneous  group.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1792,  there  were 
9,369  miners  in  the  Intendancy."^  The  Va- 
lenciana  mine  alone  employed  3,100  work- 
ers."^ The  labor  drafts  had  come  to  an 
end,  and  the  influx  of  culturally  hetero- 
geneous groups  into  the  mining  area  had 
slackened.  Most  miners  abandoned  Indian 
dress  and  speech  for  Spanish  and  a  char- 
acteristic miners'  costume.  The  miners 
were  the  best  paid  segment  of  the  wage- 
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working  population  of  New  Spain,  re- 
ceiving about  three  times  as  much  as  agri- 
cultural workers."  It  is  of  course  im- 
portant to  remember  in  this  context  the 
high  cost  of  food  introduced  into  the 
mining  camps. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  over-estimate 
the  cultural  homogeneity  of  the  miners, 
or  to  endow  them  with  the  characteristics 
typical  of  a  modern  industrial  or  agricul- 
tural proletariat.  First,  efficient  exploita- 
tion of  a  mine  by  a  body  of  disciplined  mine 
workers  working  in  unison  was  the  ex- 
ception, rather  than  the  rule.  More  often, 
permission  to  work  in  a  mine  was  given  to 
an  individual  who  would  either  dig  him- 
self, or  hire  others  to  do  the  digging  for 
him.  Such  a  person  was  known  as  a 
huscon.  The  owner  would  fit  out  the  in- 
dividual digger  with  powder  and  tools  and 
receive  one  half  of  the  product.  The  in- 
dividual digger  had  to  pay  for  lighting  and 
for  the  cost  of  transporting  the  ore  up  to 
the  mouth  of  the  mine,  but  would  receive 
the  other  half  of  the  product.  This  he  could 
either  sell  directly  to  a  smelter,  or  to  the 
owner  of  the  mine.  A  great  deal  of  mining 
thus  made  for  individual  enterprise,  rather 
than  for  proletarian  unity.  The  mines 
would  have  lacked  sufficient  workers  with- 
out such  independent  diggers,  and  the  in- 
dependent diggers  reported  for  work  only 
when  they  had  exhausted  their  previous 
earnings.  Mine  exploitation  thus  depended 
greatly  on  the  spending  habits  of  the  labor 
force.  These  made  for  rapid  expenditure 
which  included  gambling  and  the  purchase 
of  luxury  goods,  and  the  quick  reconver- 
sion of  these  goods  into  money  at  the  pawn- 
shop. The  regular  labor  force  was  kept  at 
work  through  forced  purchases  at  the  mine 
company  store  {tienda  de  raya)  .'* 

The  second  factor  of  importance  in  re- 
tarding the  development  of  these  groups 
of  miners  into  a  full-fledged  proletariat  of 
the  modern  type  was  the  presence  in  the 
mining  camps  of  a  numerous  and  powerful 
lumpenproletariat,  which  tended  to  merge 
with  the  miners.  This  segment  was  main- 
tained, in  part,  by  the  fact  that  the  process 
of  mining  itself  put  a  premium  on  theft. 
Between  1784-1787,  180,000  pesos  worth  of 
ore  were  stolen  from  the  Valenciana  mine 
alone." 

These  groups  nevertheless  achieved  much 
consciousness  of  kind  which,  for  example, 
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they  demonstrated  during  the  riot  of  1766, 
when  60,000  "Indians  and  mulattoes"  oc- 
cupied the  heights  of  Guanajuato,  spurred 
on  by  the  cry  „;  Viva  el  rey,  muera  el  mal 
gobierno!"  They  captured  the  Customs  ad- 
ministrator as  a  hostage,  and  forced  the 
town  administrator  to  sign  a  document 
containing  their  demands.  This  signature 
was  confirmed  by  the  Viceroy  who  orderd 
that 

"the  sales  tax  collector  collect  only  on  those 
goods  on  which  he  collected  before;  that 
tobacco  be  sold  only  in  his  Majesty's  name 
in  the  main  factory  while  all  minor  mon- 
opolies remain  abolished;  that  an  end  be 
put  to  registrations  for  the  militia;  and  that 
certified  copies  of  my  orders  be  posted  on 
all  corners  of  the  city  and  in  the  public 
passage-ways  of  all  mines,  where  this  plot 
seems  to  have  been  hatched."^' 

In  1767,  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  caused 
riots  in  Guanajuato,  San  Luis  de  la  Paz 
(Gto.) ,  and  San  Luis  Potosi.  In  Guana- 
juato, a  large  crowd  of  "mine  and  hacienda 
workers  and  idlers  who  hang  about  them 
and  their  surroundings""^  resisted  the  ex- 
pulsion, hid  the  Jesuits  in  the  mines,"  and 
attempted  to  break  into  the  royal  sub- 
treasury.  This  had  been  preceded  by  six 
riots  against  tribute  collection,  the  sales 
tax,  and  the  tobacco  monopoly.'"  The  gov- 
ernment met  the  uprising  by  surrounding 
the  town  for  three  and  a  half  months  with 
8,000  militia-men,  to  prevent  rioters  from 
getting  away.  Six  hundred  men  were 
jailed.  Mine  ringleaders  were  sentenced  to 
death;  thirty  sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment; 134  received  term  sentences,  11  were 
banished  for  life,  5  were  lashed."'  In  addi- 
tion, the  Viceroy  imposed  an  annual  fine 
of  8,000  pesos  on  Guanajuato  as  a  whole. 
This  fine  was  only  abolished  two  days  be- 
fore the  insurgents  attacked  the  public 
granary  in  Guanajuato  in  1810.'°  At  the 
same  time,  the  government  reactivated  all 
laws  on  the  wearing  of  Indian  clothes  by 
Indians  and  the  prohibitions  against  own- 
ership and  use  of  horses  by  Indians.  In- 
fraction of  the  clothing  rule  by  an  Indian 
drew  100  lashes  and  a  month  in  jail  for 
the  first  offense,  perpetual  exile  from  the 
province  in  case  of  reincidence.  Women 
were  to  be  undressed  publicly  and  given  a 
month  in  prison."'   The  heads  of  the  ring- 
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leaders  were  put  up  for  public  exhibition. 
One  of  them,  the  head  of  Juan  Cipriano, 
an  Indian  metal  worker,  became  the  object 
of  public  pilgrimages,  which  the  authori- 
ties repressed  with  great  difficulty.""  Fifty 
years  later,  the  miners  formed  an  im- 
portant section  of  Hidalgo's  army,  and  the 
administrator  of  the  Valenciana  mine,  Casi- 
miro  Chovell,  who  sided  with  the  in- 
surgents, formed  a  regiment  of  Valenciana 
miners.  The  miners  also  formed  a  part  of 
the  insurgent  forces  led  by  Albino  Garcia 
against  the  city  in  1811.-' 

Riots  were  merely  the  extreme  mani- 
festations of  a  pattern  of  life  which  op- 
posed the  existing  hierarchical  order  of 
things.  The  Viceroy  Duke  of  Linares  had 
already  called  the  mining  camps  of  New 
Spain  "a  Geneva  where  people  live  with- 
out religion  or  order,"-^  using  the  name  of 
the  hated  Swiss  City  republic  with  the 
scorn  of  the  Spanish  aristocrat.  The  Count 
of  Galvez  wrote  in  1769,  in  reference  to  the 
mines  of  Guanajuato: 

"The  rabble  thinks  of  them  [the  mining 
camps]  as  places  which  are  independent, 
where  the  august  name  of  the  King  is  not 
heard,  or  is  taken  in  vain.  The  workers, 
abetted  by  the  multitude  which  clusters 
about  them,  think  they  are  superior  to  the 
mine  owners  and  to  the  merchants  and 
other  Spaniards  of  honorable  occupation 
who  are  few  in  comparison.  And  this  heap 
of  troubles  has  always  produced  the  scan- 
dalous riots  and  frequent  revolts  of  the 
rabble  of  Guanajuato. ""^^ 

Agriculture  and  livestock  raising  was 
carried  on  mainly  on  large  holdings.  Ac- 
cording to  a  count  made  in  1793,  there 
were  448  haciendas  in  the  Intendancy  of 
Guanajuato.^*  A  statistical  table  prepared 
in  1814  lists  445.'°  The  same  1793  count 
lists  1,046  dependent  homesteads  (ranchos 
dependientes)  against  360  independent 
ones.  Dependent  homesteads  appear  to 
have  formed  part  of  some  haciendas.  The 
1814  count  lists  416  independent  home- 
steads.**"  A  census  taken  in  1792  lists 
53,867  lahradores,  a  designation  which — in 
the  context — appears  to  refer  to  workers 
engaged  in  agriculture.  This  is  the  single 
largest  group  mentioned  in  the  census."^ 

When  these  figures  are  read  against  the 
background  of  other  information,  the  pic- 
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ture  which  emerges  is  that  of  an  area  held 
predominantly  in  large  holdings,  with  a 
few  semi-independent  small  farmers  along 
their  less  fertile  margins.  The  haciendas 
located  on  the  rich  black  earth  of  the 
Bajio  were  devoted  to  agriculture  rather 
than  to  livestock  raising.  The  fertility  of 
the  land  made  direct  cultivation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  enterprises  more  profit- 
able; there  seem  to  have  been  fewer  share- 
croppers. Most  often,  the  haciendas  were 
run  by  administrators,  while  the  real  own- 
ers lived  in  Mexico  City.  In  the  more 
mountainous  rim  of  the  Bajio,  with  its 
poorer  land,  livestock  raising  predomi- 
nated over  agriculture,  sharecropping  and 
squatter  farming  over  direct  administra- 
tion, owner  supervision  over  absentee  own- 
ership. These  differences  seem  to  have 
been  responsible  for  a  different  distribu- 
tion of  sociocultural  groupings  in  the  two 
areas.  In  the  rich  bottom  lands,  land 
tended  to  be  worked  by  day  laborers, 
bound  by  debt  (peones),  rather  than  by 
sharecroppers  or  homestead  farmers.  The 
flatland  seems  to  have  been  more  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  binding  labor 
to  the  hacienda,  in  order  to  effect  a  more 
stable  and  dependable  labor  supply.  The 
scene  in  the  mountainous  periphery  was 
dominated  more  by  the  "men  on  horse- 
back" and  their  cultural  allies,  about  whom 
more  below,  and  the  area  was  involved 
more  in  their  problems  than  in  the  problem 
of  peonage  and  hacienda  ownership. 

The  rise  of  the  ranchero  groups  of  mar- 
ginal farmers  seems  to  be  shrouded  in 
mystery.  The  cowboys  proper  were  a 
product  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Despite 
the  fact  that  cattle  represented  a  wholly 
new  trait  in  Indian  life,  Indians  were 
among  the  first  to  work  on  cattle  ranches.^* 
They  were  soon  supplemented  by,  and  soon 
merged  with,  Negro  and  mulatto  cowboys 
who  worked  side  by  side  with  them  on  the 
same  ranches.  These  served  either  for  fixed 
wages  or  for  a  share  of  the  product.  They 
were  usually  highly  mobile  and  "changed 
their  location  as  easily  as  their  masters, 
after  following  their  herds  on  their  migra- 
tions."'"' They  quickly  developed  a  sub- 
culture of  their  own,  which  reflected  their 
economic  specialization  as  cattle  tenders. 
They  became  superb  horsemen;  wore  cloth- 
ing of  antelope  leather  which  earned  them 
the  name  of  cuerudos,  the  leather-clad 
ones:  used  special  saddles  and  stirrups, 
and  a  typical  semi-lunar  knife  for  both 
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work  and  fighting  (la  desjarretadera) ; 
their  typical  fiesta  was  the  jaripeo,  half 
bull  fight  and  half  riding  display.  It  is  pos- 
sible, though  unlikely,  thai  some  of  these 
cowboys  turned  into  squatter  farmers. 
Traits  of  their  subculture,  however,  were 
certainly  taken  over  by  the  typical  home- 
stead farmers,  the  rancheros,  who  began 
to  settle  marginal  public  land  and  marginal 
land  belonging  to  haciendas  from  the 
seventeenth  century  on. 

These  small  farmers  were  especially  nu- 
merous in  Michoacan,  Jalisco  and  around 
the  Bajio.  Chevalier  seems  to  hold  that 
these  new  semi-independent  farmers  were 
descendants  of  the  Spanish  farmers  who 
settled  in  the  new  chartered  Spanish  towns 
and  received  land  as  a  condition  of  their 
settlement;  and  were  later  pushed  out  by 
wealthy  landowners  who  gamed  control  of 
the  town  councils,  in  order  to  confirm  their 
land  titles,  control  the  water  supply  and 
convert  the  small  farmers  into  laborers. °" 
Chevalier  speaks  of  a 

"counter-attack  on  the  part  of  these  essen- 
tially Creole  people  who  would  have  spon- 
taneously reconquered  their  independence, 
after  being  reduced  to  the  status  of  modest 
share-croppers  or  renters. '^ 

Such  a  comeback  seems  to  have  assumed 
modest  proportions,  however.  It  took  place 
primarily  on  land  which  nobody  else  really 
wanted  or  could  use.  Many  small  holdings 
remained  "dependent"  on  haciendas,  and 
even  the  independently  small  farmers  fre- 
quently had  to  eke  out  a  living  by  working 
for  others.  Moreover,  their  economic  in- 
dependence was  often  threatened  by  eco- 
nomic factors.  There  is  a  saying  that  "no 
ranchero  can  stand  three  good  harvests," 
signalizing  the  dangers  of  over-production 
within  a  relatively  restricted  market. 

It  seems  difficult  to  see  in  the  ranchero 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  equivalent  of 
a  rural  middle  class.  McBride  has  rather 
characterized  the  rancheros  as  correspond- 
ing 

"to  the  'poor  whites'  among  the  great  planta- 
tions of  our  own  Southern  States  or  to  the 
struggling  small  farmers  amid  the  larger 
sugar  estates  of  the  British  West  Indies. ""= 

Their  economic  weakness  during  the 
eighteenth  century  is  shown  precisely  by 
their  wholesale  offensive  against  Indian 
lands  during  the  nineteenth  century"^  when 
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they  merely  followed  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance. 

Their  precarious  economic  position  often 
drove  them  into  occupations  which  were 
on  the  margins  of  the  law.  Many  of  them 
turned  smugglers  who  encountered  diversi- 
fied opportunities  in  New  Spain.  There 
were  smugglers  of  gold  and  silver  to  evade 
the  payment  of  the  Royal  fifth.  There  were 
smugglers  of  foreign  goods  who  received 
illegal  shipments  from  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  There  were  smugglers 
who  transported  local  goods  or  goods  re- 
ceived from  abroad  through  legal  channels, 
but  who  smuggled  to  evade  the  govern- 
ment sales  tax.  Finally,  there  were  tobacco 
smugglers  who  outwitted  the  government 
tax  monopoly.  Bulnes  has  stressed  the 
military  contribution  of  these  smugglers 
to  the  cause  of  Mexican  Independence: 
"Nearly  all  of  them  became  most  tenacious, 
feared,  and  most  loyal  soldiers  of  the  revo- 
lution, since  it  did  much  to  favor  contra- 
band transactions.""^  Some  of  these  activi- 
ties shaded  imperceptibly  into  banditry. 
Although,  in  general,  growing  trade  re- 
quired the  cessation  of  banditry,  it  was 
an  ever-present  phenomenon  in  New 
Spain,  and  offered  an  outlet  for  much  in- 
dividual initiative.  Bandits  often  gathered 
round  themselves  groups  of  Indians  who 
had  fled  the  life  of  the  haciendas  or  their 
Indian  villages."''  As  the  revolution  of  1810 
continued  after  Hidalgo's  death,  the  bor- 
derline between  revolutionary  and  bandit 
became  increasingly  narrow,  and  revolu- 
tionary activity  often  became  synonymous 
with  plundering  for  personal  gain. 

The  census  figures  of  1792  reflect  the 
high  development  of  factory  and  craft  pro- 
duction in  the  Bajio  area.  They  cite  10,753 
jabricantes  and  16,60!^  artisans.  In  towns 
such  as  Celaya,  Queretaro  and  San  Miguel, 
a  regular  body  of  textile  workers  came 
into  being  in  the  larger  shops,  in  contrast 
to  the  many  family-type  establishments 
which  operated  one  or  two  looms  at  home. 
Just  as  large-scale  agriculture  had  need  of 
a  stable  and  dependable  labor  supply,  so 
large-scale  industry  required  a  large  pool 
of  textile  workers  on  whom  it  could  rely 
for  sustained  production.  The  mills  at- 
tempted to  bind  labor  through  debts,  and 
often  employed  criminals  sentenced  to 
such  work.  Laws  prevented  the  employ- 
ment of  Indians  in  the  textile  mills,  and 
the  cost  of  slaves  was  often  beyond  the 
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reach  of  the  mill  owner."'  The  mills  suf- 
fered from  a  continuous  labor  shortage, 
and  were  only  too  glad  to  employ  forced 
labor  whenever  possible.  Working  condi- 
tions in  the  textile  shops  were  notoriously 
bad,  producing  serious  labor  disputes.  In 
1785,  for  instance,  textile  workers  and 
agricultural  workers  of  the  Hacienda  de 
la  Barranca  near  Celaya  rioted  together, 
carried  away  by  the  rumor  that  the  king 
had  remitted  all  debts.  A  series  of  worker- 
owner  conflicts  in  San  Miguel  were  only 
settled  by  the  intervention  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  their  mediation  in  favor  of  the  work- 
ers.*' The  Viceroy  Iturrigaray  aimed  at 
the  establishment  of  an  autarchic  textile 
industry  in  Queretaro  for  military  ends. 
One  means  of  implementing  this  aim  was 
to  enforce  legal  norms  for  working  condi- 
tions. The  man  charged  with  this  task  was 
Corregidor  Dominguez,  later  involved  in 
the  Queretaro  conspiracy,  who  carried 
through  a  series  of  needed  reforms  against 
the  opposition  of  the  mill  owners  many  of 
whom  were  Spaniards."^ 

A  large  number  of  muleteers  was  em- 
ployed in  the  shipment  of  goods  to  and 
from  the  mines,  to  and  from  the  cities. 
They  maintained  a  special  subculture,  cen- 
tered about  the  wayside  hostelries  and  the 
fairs  held  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Their  contacts  enabled  them  to  build  a 
wide  network  of  social  relationships,  and 
they  acted  as  informal  carriers  of  news. 
Leading  a  life  on  the  margins  of  consti- 
tuted authority,  they  were  also  often  in- 
volved in  contraband  activity. 

The  Bajio  and  its  rim  were  thus  not  only 
the  scene  of  relatively  intense  capitalist 
development,  but  also  a  hearth  of  cul- 
ture change  leading  to  the  formation  of 
new  sociocultural  groups.  These  groups 
were  the  carriers  of  new  behavior  patterns 
sanctioned  by  new  ideal  norms.  Mine, 
hacienda  and  industry  served  to  divorce 
people  from  their  corporately  organized 
villages  and  integrated  them  instead  into 
groups  of  economic  specialists,  separated 
from  each  other  along  occupational  lines. 
The  corporate  Indian  community  had  been 
oriented  toward  the  satisfaction  of  a  fixed 
number  of  culturally  derived  needs,  and 
fiercely  defended  itself  against  the  intro- 
duction of  new  needs  and  new  cultural 
habits  from  the  outside.  In  the  Bajio,  the 
cultural  habits  congruent  with  such  a  de- 
fensive, tradition-bound  system  gave  way 

96.  MendlzSbal,   1946-1947,  vol.  6:   419. 

97.  Archive  General  de  la  Naci6n,  1785,  Maza,  1939,  45. 

98.  Bancroft,  1883-1890,  vol.  4:  115,  footnote  48;  Lafuente 
Ferrari,  1941,  55. 


to  new  patterns  of  work,  prestige  and  au- 
thority, and  to  new  motivations  strongly 
in  conflict  with  the  old. 

The  chief  means  of  inducing  such  culture 
change  among  the  mass  of  the  population 
seems  to  have  been  the  store  maintained 
by  the  enterprise — hacienda,  factory  or 
mine — the  tienda  de  raya,  where  workers 
were  obliged  to  buy.  The  company  store 
served  to  destroy  reliance  on  goods  pro- 
duced by  the  family.  On  the  basis  of  evi- 
dence derived  cross-culturally,  it  seems 
possible  to  say  that  once  the  need  for  store- 
bought  goods  has  been  built  up — whether 
this  be  done  by  force,  by  financial  manipu- 
lation, or  by  direct  demand  of  the  workers 
themselves — the  worker  finds  it  difficult 
to  return  to  familial  self-sufficiency.  In- 
stead he  must  seek  more  and  more  pay, 
and  thus  becomes  increasingly  involved  in 
the  cash  nexus  which  characterizes  the 
new  culture  of  which  he  has  become  a 
member.  The  new  goods  themselves  come 
to  be  symbols  of  the  new  way  of  life.  Dis- 
tinctive clothing  patterns  and  food  habits 
tend  to  disappear  under  the  impact  of  such 
store-bought  clothes  and  foods.  The  process 
was  clearly  understood  by  the  Count  of 
Valenciana,  the  owner  of  the  fabulous 
Valenciana  mine  in  Guanajuato.  He  argued 
against  the  laws  which  prescribed  special 
clothing  for  the  Guanajuato  Indians  on 
the  grounds  that  not  only  would  their 
dammed-up  demand  for  store-bought 
clothes  bring  prosperity  to  the  textile  fac- 
tories, but  permission  to  use  Spanish 
clothes  would  increase  their  wants  and 
thus  make  them  more  disposed  to  work."" 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  loss  of  distinctive 
Indian  clothing  went  the  loss  of  Indian 
languages  in  everyday  speech.  The  mines, 
haciendas  and  livestock  ranches  seem  to 
have  been  the  most  important  agents  in 
substituting  Spanish  for  native  speech  in 
the  case  of  the  Tarascan  population  of 
Michoacan.'"" 

Due  to  the  formation  of  such  new  socio- 
cultural groups  with  new  culture  patterns, 
the  Intendancy  of  Guanajuato  acquired 
characteristics  which  set  it  off  from  the 
other  Intendancies  of  New  Spain.  Nowhere 
else  was  the  number  of  indios  laborios  y 
vagos,  that  is,  Indians  "not  subject  to  tha 
jurisdiction  of  a  Republic  [corporate 
Indian  community]"  so  high  as  in  Guana- 
juato. Elsewhere  the  number  of  indios  de 
pueblo  far  outweighed  the  number  of  such 
unattached  Indians. 
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Total  de  Individuos  de  Clase  Trihutaria 
(Number  of  Individuals  Belonging  to  the  Tributary  Class) 


Province 


"Indios  de  Pueblo"  "Indies  laborios  y  vagos"  Negros  y  mulatos  libres" 


MEXICO  982,621 

PUEBLA  459,360 

VERA  CRUZ  132,721 

OAXACA  396,545 

VALLADOLID  98,810 

GUANAJUATO  76,852 

POTOSI  58,728 
GUADALAJARA  117,582 

ZACATECAS  25,653 

ARISPE  8,362 

MERIDA  299,027 


13,554 

49,130 

3,095 

11,713 

5,053 

6,095 

3,071 

16,767 

30,141 

58,593 

164,879 

43,423 

30,221 

45,616 

1,397 

63,981 

15,219 

61,475 

0 

10,070 

2,288 

29,036 

The  figures  (see  table)  show  that  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  Baji'o  region  had 
produced  social  groups  which  were  free 
of  ties  to  traditional  corporate  communi- 
ties. No  longer  caught  in  the  cultural 
particularism  of  these  communities — a  par- 
ticularism  wholly   hostile   to   the   growth 


of  more  extensive  social  ties — they  became 
more  and  more  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  depended  on  each  other.  Inte- 
gration in  the  economic  aspect  gave  rise 
to  integration  in  the  social  and  cultural 
aspect.  The  result  was  the  growth  of  a 
strong  regional  consciousness  which  soon 
took  on  political  form. 


REGIONAL  INTEGRATION   AND  CLASS  ALLIANCES 


The  new  class  groups  of  the  Bajio  had 
arisen  on  the  periphery  of  the  established 
social  order,  and  they  soon  found  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  it.  The  enter- 
preneurs  found  that  its  law  and  customs 
hampered  their  economic  activities.  Mem- 
bers of  the  new  labor  force  and  members 
of  the  developing  service  groups,  in  turn, 
soon  became  aware  that  restrictive  legis- 
lation curtailed  their  geographic  and  socio- 
economic mobility.  Separate  group  inter- 
ests coincided  sufficiently  to  make  possible 
an  alliance  against  four  mainstays  of  the 
established  order:  restrictions  placed  on 
the  employment  of  Indians;  the  payment 
of  tribute;  the  disabilities  of  slavery;  and 
the  restrictions  of  the  guild  system. •"- 

The  entrepreneurs  hoped  to  do  away 
with  the  laws  prohibiting  the  extension 
of  credit  to  Indians  as  a  means  of  binding 
them  to  work  in  mines,  on  haciendas  and 
in  factories.  This  prohibition  deprived  them 


101.  Archive   General  de  la  Nacion,   1806. 

102.  This  presentation  does  not  exhaust  the  list  of 
shared  grievances.  Numerous  restrictions  on  production 
and  distribution  further  inflamed  the  tempers  of  all 
but  a  small  minority  (see,  for  instance.  Abad  y  Queipo, 
1947.  36.  and  Documentos  de  la  Guerra  de  la  In- 
dependencia.  19-15.  16  and  18) .  It  would  also  be  wrong 
to  underestimate  the  effect  of  popular  political  slogans. 
They  serve  to  translate  covert  social  and  economic 
Interests  into  effective  political  action. 


of  a  steady  supply  of  labor.'"'  They  opposed 
the  continued  payment  of  tribute.  As  long 
as  the  free  laboring  population  had  been 
scarce,  the  entrepreneurs  had  advanced 
tribute  payments  to  their  workers  as  a 
means  of  bringing  them  to  their  place  of 
work.""  As  population  increased  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  this  practice  lost  its 
advantages  and  became  a  positive  financial 
burden.""-  Similar  reasons  caused  them  to 
oppose  the  continuation  of  slavery.  Mexico 
had  been  one  of  the  world's  largest  markets 
for  slaves  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  This  was  due  primarily  to  the 
lack  of  free  workers.  The  population  in- 
crease of  the  eighteenth  century,  however, 
released  a  growing  supply  of  employable 
hands.  As  the  cost  of  free  labor  decreased, 
the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  slaves 
grew  increasingly  unprofitable."'"  Long  be- 
fore the  War  of  Independence,  a  famous 
slave  owner  like  Gabriel  Yermo  had  manu- 
mitted all  his  slaves.  Humboldt  estimated 
in  1793  that  there  remained  no  more  than 
9,000-10,000  slaves  in  all  of  New  Spain.'" 

103.  Chavez  Orozco.  1943.  367;  Chavez  Orozco.  1933-1936. 
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The  institution  of  slavery  had  thus  become 
economically  obsolete  and  a  barrier 
toward  further  economic  development. 
Similarly,  the  entrepreneurs  hoped  to 
eliminate  the  guild  system,  so  they  could 
do  away  with  the  autonomy  of  the  small 
craft  shop.  Once  stripped  of  legislative 
protection,  it  could  be  integrated  into  an 
output  system  or  replaced  entirely  by  fac- 
tory production.^"^ 

The  interests  of  the  laboring  and  service 
groups  coincided  with  those  of  the  entre- 
preneurs, though  for  functionally  different 
reasons.  The  Indian  elements  of  the  labor 
force  opposed  the  restrictive  labor  laws 
because  these  deprived  them  of  their  op- 
portunity to  leave  their  native  villages 
and  to  become  part  of  new  social  groups. 
Both  Indians  and  castas — the  descendants 
of  Whites,  Indians  and  Negroes — were  sub- 
ject to  payment  of  tribute,  and  both  hated 
the  tax  because  it  symbolized  the  state's 
intention  to  keep  them  in  their  appointed 
stations.'""  The  Indians  felt  that  it  rele- 
gated them  permanently  to  the  Indian 
group.  The  castas  saw  in  it  a  severe  limi- 
tation on  their  social  and  economic  mo- 
bility. "Since  the  tax  falls  only  on  Indians 
and  Castas,"  wrote  Abad  y  Queipo, 

"the  result  is  that  any  tributary  who  is  not 
an  Indian  is  reputed  publicly  to  be  a 
mulatto,  that  is,  a  descendant  of  African 
slaves,  so  that  the  tribute  among  the  castas 
is  the  mark  of  slavery  vi^hich  exckides  them 
from  public  office  and  even  from  member- 
ship in  religious  sodalities.""  .  .  .  There  are 
many  who  in  terms  of  color,  features  and 
conduct  would  rise  into  the  class  of  Span- 
iards, were  it  not  for  this  impediment  which 
keeps  them  in  the  same  class. "^ 

Identical  motives  caused  the  casta  to  op- 
pose the  continuation  of  slavery,  and  to 
welcome  Hidalgo's  emancipation  proclama- 

108.  MendizSbal,   1946-1947.  vol.   6:   405-407. 

109.  The  strategic  political  importance  of  tribute  pay- 
ment was  clearly  stated  by  Jose  de  G^lvez  when  he 
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the  tax  (Riva  Palacio,  1887-1889,  vol.  3:  76).  Hidalgo 
proclaimed  an  end  to  tribute  at  Dolores  on  May  26th, 
1810  and  wrote  abolition  into  law  on  Oct.  19th,  1810 
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de  la  Guerra  de  la  Independencia,  1945,  15).  The  King 
ordered  the  abolition  of  tribute  on  Indians  as  early  as 
May  26th.  1810,  but  the  order  was  only  published  on 
Sept.  21st  to  counteract  Hidalgo's  proclamation  and  to 
attract  the  disaffected  people  of  Guanajuato  to  the 
royalist  cause.  The  royal  order  was  extended  to  cover 
castas  on  Oct.  5th.  1810   (Torres  Quintero,  1921,  38). 
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tion  of  October  19th,  1810."'  They  further 
participated  in  the  attack  on  the  guild 
system,  in  the  hope  that  abolition  of  guild 
rules  stipulating  that  masters  of  the  craft 
had  to  be  Spaniards  and  to  provide  proof 
of  "clean  blood"  would  increase  their  social 
and  economic  mobility.  In  this  they  were 
joined  by  the  growing  number  of  unem- 
ployed who  hoped  for  an  increase  in 
sources  of  employment,  restricted  by  the 
rules  of  both  guilds  and  government. 

The  close  coincidence  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic interests  made  a  political  alliance 
of  class  and  occupational  groups  inevitable. 
The  forms  which  this  alliance  took  rested 
squarely  on  the  new  economic  and  social 
patterns  which  produced  it.  The  individual 
Indian,  cutting  his  traditional  ties  and 
adopting  new  kinds  of  behavior;  the 
mestizo  trying  to  improve  his  lot;  the 
manumitted  slave;  the  worker  breaking 
guild  and  government  regulations:  all 
these  were  too  weak  to  fight  their  battles 
as  single  individuals.  They  needed  protec- 
tion, and  they  necessarily  sought  it  from 
those  who  occupied  positions  of  power, 
but  who  could  yet  sympathize  with  their 
efforts:  the  entrepreneurs.  These  men 
were  fighting  their  own  battle  against  the 
established  order.  They  welcomed  re- 
tainers, because  they  added  to  their  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  to  their  political  strength. 
The  new  economic  enterprises  thus  gen- 
erated political  loyalties.  Local  economic 
power  begat  local  political  power. 

But  local  power  in  the  hands  of  the  en- 
trepreneurs necessarily  diminished  power 
in  the  hands  of  government  officials.  The 
formation  of  many  local  nuclei  of  power 
necessarily  diminished  effective  state  con- 
trol. 

Paradoxically,  the  state  itself  contributed 
to  this  process.  The  colonial  army,  set  up 
in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury as  an  instrument  of  central  power, 
became  instead  a  veritable  bulwalk  of 
local  political  fragmentation.  The  Viceroy 
and  the  military  authorities  found  it  con- 
venient that  a  militia  captain  be  at  one 
and  the  same  time  the  landlord  of  the  men 
who  served  under  his  command.  Hacienda 
owners  found  it  easy  to  obtain  military 
titles  in  return  for  contributions  to  the 
royal  treasury."^  Some  of  these  officers 
came  to  unite  in  their  persons  all  local  au- 
thority, since  the  King  often  granted  them 
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the  mayoralty  of  their  towns  as  a  reward 
for  their  services  or  after  the  purchase  of 
the  position.^ '^  Some  Viceroys,  hke  the 
Second  Count  of  Revillagigedo,  were  aware 
of  the  dangers  in  permitting  this  fusion 
of  army  and  local  power,  but  later  Viceroys 
disregarded  his  opinions/'"  As  a  result, 
power  passed  from  the  hands  of  royal  of- 
ficials answerable  only  to  the  Crown  into 
the  hands  of  local  individuals,  whose  in- 
terests often  ran  counter  to  the  interests 
of  the  Realm. 

In  the  Bajio,  the  establishment  of  the 
army  was  received  with  great  rejoicing. 
The  order  that  San  Miguel  contribute  men 
and  material  toward  the  establishment  of 
the  Celaya  Infantry  regiment  was  accepted 
with  happiness  and  protestations  of  last- 
ing fidelity.  Members  of  the  upper  class 
of  San  Miguel  filled  most  of  the  officer 
ranks."" 

With  the  organization  of  local  militia  and 
officer  corps,  the  Spanish  state  in  effect 
armed  the  war  head  which  exploded  in 
the  Mexican  War  of  Independence.  It  is 
probably  no  coincidence  that  the  war 
began  precisely   in   the  Bajio   where  the 


rudiments  of  a  new  order  had  developed 
most  fully,  and  where  regional  conscious- 
ness was  most  intense. 

The  uprising  reproduced  in  its  military 
organization  the  new  social  and  economic 
patterns.  The  officer  corps  of  Hidalgo's 
army  was  formed  in  part  by  members  of 
the  army  regiments  who  deserted  to  his 
side,  partly  by  administrators  of  the 
haciendas."'  These  officers  led  infantry 
companies  composed  of  employees,  share- 
croppers and  peons,""  or  mounted  troops 
formed  by  cowboys  fi-om  nearby  hamlets 
and  haciendas.""  After  Guanajuato  was 
conquered,  the  miners  of  the  large  Valen- 
ciana  mine  were  organized  into  a  special 
regiment.'-"  The  marginals  who  joined  the 
uprising  were  organized  into  auxiliaries, 
so  that  each  armed  body  was  surrounded 
by  an  unstable  fringe  of  hangers-on,'-' 
much  as  the  full-time  employees  of  mines, 
haciendas  and  factories  were  surrounded 
by  an  unstable  "proletariat-in-rags."  Far 
from  constituting  an  armed  mob,  Hidalgo's 
army  was  in  effect  modelled  on  the  pre- 
vailing social  and  economic  patterns  of  the 
Bajio  region. 


IMPLICATIONS 


This  armed  rebellion  was  unique  in  the 
history  of  the  Iberian  dependencies,  be- 
cause it  was  based  on  a  unique  integration 
of  economic  elements.  Integration  on  the 
economic  level  in  turn  produced  a  number 
of  new  social  groups  whose  interests  coin- 
cided sufficiently  to  draw  them  into  po- 
litical alliance.  In  the  Mexican  War  of 
Independence,  this  alliance  took  on  mili- 
tary form. 

We  know  that  Hidalgo's  rebellion  failed, 
and  that  the  formal  independence  of 
Mexico  was  proclaimed  not  by  Hidalgo  but 
by  the  men  who  had  fought  against  him 
on  the  royalist  side.  The  forces  which 
made  our  regional  integration  within  the 
Bajio  seem  to  have  been  too  weak  to  af- 
fect the  country  as  a  whole.  The  new  in- 
dependent Mexico  did  not  achieve  im- 
mediately the  greater  unity  and  integration 
of  which  independentists  had  so  fondly 
dreamed.  On  the  contrary,  for  nearly 
another  hundred  years,  the  country  was 
riven  by  the  fiercest  internal  strife. 


During  this  period  of  unrest  and  dis- 
solution, the  Bajio  declined  economically; 
and  as  it  declined,  it  lost  the  ability  to  in- 
fluence the  country.  Yet  an  analysis  of  its 
special  developmental  cycle  can  teach  us 
something  about  the  development  of 
Mexico  as  a  whole.  In  fact,  the  very  forces 
which  produced  the  regional  integration 
of  the  Bajio  seem  to  have  been  responsible 
for  the  disintegration  of  the  independent 
nation.  If  such  contradictions  seem  strange 
to  the  superficial  observer,  they  are  never- 
theless of  the  very  essence  of  culture 
change.  It  is  a  gross  oversimplification  to 
assume  that  culture  changes  evenly,  and 
in  one  direction  only;  and  that  phenomena 
which  contradict  such  linear  development 
may  be  disregarded  as  temporary  setbacks. 
The  character  of  change  determines  the 
setbacks  it  will  suffer,  and  the  setbacks 
themselves  are  major  determinants  of  fur- 
ther changes  and  their  characteristics. 
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Such  considerations  must  apply  to  the 
changes  which  transformed  the  Spanish 
colony  into  an  independent  state.  We  have 
seen  that  the  structure  of  New  Spain  in 
its  core  area  consisted — ideally  speaking — 
of  formal,  organized  corporate  groupings, 
each  with  its  clearly  defined  character- 
istics. Each  such  unit  had  jurisdiction  over 
its  own  members,  but  relations  between 
units  were  to  be  handled  by  officers  of  the 
King.  Integration  was  thus  achieved  by 
delegating  to  a  royal  bureaucracy  the  task 
of  mediating  between  people.  This  bureau- 
cracy was  thus  the  only  body  which  could 
potentially  think  in  terms  of  the  country 
as  a  whole,  rather  than  in  terms  of  this  or 
that  individual  group,  town,  city  or  In- 
tendancy.  This  integrative  function  was  re- 
inforced by  a  symbolism  which  surrounded 
the  kingship  with  an  aura  of  sacredness. 

The  development  which  we  have  traced 
in  this  paper  produced  three  interrelated 
results.  First,  it  weakened  and  abolished 
the  autonomy  of  individual  corporate 
units.  It  thus  rendered  obsolete  the  medi- 
ating functions  of  the  bureaucracy  and 
weakened  the  functional  importance  of  the 
symbolisms  associated  with  the  kingship. 
It  put  the  interaction  of  people  on  a  wholly 
new  basis.  This  produced  a  second  result. 
The  entrepreneurs  who  stood  to  benefit 
from  such  change  became  the  political  and 
military  as  well  as  social  and  economic 
leaders  of  the  new  groups  which  arose. 
They  thus  replaced  the  royal  bureaucracy 
in  its  control  of  the  people.  This  produced 
a  third  result.  Where  the  royal  bureaucrat 
could  think  in  terms  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  because  his  interests  were  tied  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  bureaucracy  as  a 
whole,  the  local  power  holder  thought  pri- 
marily in  terms  of  his  narrow  and  local 
special  interest. 

These  entrepreneurs  derived  their  power 
from  a  more  prosperous  and  integrated  re- 
gional economy  and  from  the  leadership  of 
the  new  groups  produced  by  this  economy. 
It  is  idle  to  speculate  what  might  have 
happened  if  they  had  turned  their  atten- 
tion toward  making  this  economy  still  more 
prosperous.  It  is  likely  that  they  were 
unable  to  do  so.  They  were  no  match  for 
foreign  competition,  once  the  stifling  but 
protective  walls  of  Spanish  economy  were 
breached.  Whether  it  was  forced  upon 
them  or  whether  they  chose  it  for  them- 
selves, they  took  a  fateful  step  when  they 
began  to  combine  their  economic  power 
with  military  power. 


A  private  entrepreneur  who  controlled 
his  private  army  could  use  it  in  two  major 
ways.  He  could  strengthen  his  position  as 
a  producer,  and  he  could  improve  his  posi- 
tion in  the  market.  To  increase  production, 
he  could  take  land  and  labor  from  others 
weaker  than  himself  by  force,  and  thus 
increase  his  capacity  to  produce  commodi- 
ties for  the  market.  Or  he  could  use  force 
to  guarantee  this  production  by  guar- 
anteeing a  market  for  it.  In  an  essentially 
local  and  regional  economy,  such  as  that 
of  New  Spain,  demand  was  limited  and 
production  could  exceed  these  limits  only 
at  the  risk  of  social  and  economic  disloca- 
tions. The  individual  entrepreneur  usually 
faced  a  number  of  rivals  who  competed 
with  him  in  trying  to  satisfy  the  demand 
of  a  restricted  number  of  consumers.  By 
using  force,  an  entrepreneur  could  bar 
rivals  from  access  to  the  market,  and  guar- 
antee a  monopoly  of  supply  to  himself. 
Where  reinvestment  of  capital  to  intensify 
the  process  of  production  usually  requires 
a  period  of  waiting  and  work,  the  effective 
use  of  military  power  can  bring  immediate 
and  tangible  satisfaction.  In  a  society  in- 
creasingly subject  to  economic  stress  and 
political  strife,  goals  which  lay  within  easy 
reach  seemed  more  desirable  than  goals 
which  could  be  satisfied  only  in  the  un- 
certain future.  The  accumulation  of  capital 
by  economic  means  proved  insecure  and 
inappropriate  to  unsettled  conditions.  The 
use  of  force  seemed  more  functional  and 
more  secure. 

The  diversion  of  wealth  from  the  econ- 
omy to  warfare,  however,  reduced  in 
turn  the  ability  of  the  economy  to  gener- 
ate new  wealth.  As  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  economy  declined,  military 
insurrection  opened  up  possibilities  of 
quick  accumulation  which  were  otherwise 
barred  to  the  individual  entrepreneur.  The 
employment  of  force  under  these  circum- 
stances had  cumulative  effects.  Each  use 
of  force  called  forth  still  further  use  of 
force.  The  result  was  continuous  warfare. 

Yet  in  an  essentially  local  and  regional 
economy,  such  as  that  of  New  Spain,  the 
various  power  seekers  could  only  increase 
their  power  up  to  a  certain  limit.  They 
might  grow  strong  enough  temporarily  to 
withstand  attacks,  but  they  rarely  grew 
strong  enough  to  dominate  the  opposition. 
Where  each  contestant  accumulated  capital 
only  as  a  short-cut  to  insurrection,  and 
planned  insurrection  as  a  quick  step  to 
wealth,  a  stable  nationwide  coalition  of 
powerholders  and  power-seekers  was  im- 
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possible.  The  state  quickly  dissolved  into 
a  multiverse  of  local  complexes,  each 
based  on  a  particular  local  combination  of 
factors.  It  served  primarily  as  an  arena 
for  combat  between  chieftains  willing  to 
fight  all  comers.  Such  nationwide  compe- 
tition curtailed  still  further  what  capital 
accumulation    there    might    have    been. 


While  wealth  was  increasingly  funnelled 
into  rebellion,  foreign  powers  appropriated 
a  large  share  of  Mexico's  tangible  wealth. 
A  major  revolution  was  required  to  di- 
vorce capital  accumulation  and  military 
power  on  the  local  level,  and  to  make 
political  integration  once  more  viable  and 
permanent. 
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CULTURE  CHANGE 


The  three  preceding  studies  share  an  in- 
terest in  problems  of  culture  change — an 
area  of  study  already  well  established  in 
anthropology,  but  one  to  which  recent 
world  developments  have  lent  new  ur- 
gency and  immediacy.  It  seems  worthwhile 
to  reexamine  the  problems  they  raise  and 
to  analyze  the  solutions  they  present  in 
terms  of  the  perspectives  of  developing 
anthropological  theory.  Classically,  two 
such  perspectives  may  be  distinguished. 

In  one  perspective  we  are  witnessing 
the  extension  to  the  Tarascans,  Eskimos, 
Kikuyu  and  Haitian  and  Annamese  peas- 
ants of  a  cultural  revolution  comparable 
to  that  which  once  confronted  Pliny's 
Spaniards,  Herodotus'  Scythians,  Tacitus' 
Germans,  or  the  Medes  and  Persians  be- 
fore Babylon.  In  this  perspective,  the 
growth  of  human  culture  may  be  seen  as 
a  process  in  the  inexorable,  accelerating, 
though  somewhat  irregular,  expansion  of 
human  knowledge  of  the  world.  Empiri- 
cally, this  has  meant  the  gradual  growth 
of  the  "known  world"  from  the  tribal 
polities  of  ancient  times  to  continental 
empires  and  a  world  community.  In  some 
respects  this  development  is  multiple  and 
diffuse  in  human  history.  Certainly  the 
"world  view"  of  Montezuma  II  and  Cuauh- 
temoc was  geographically  more  extensive 
than  that  of  truly  primitive  people — com- 
paring in  extent  perhaps  with  the  ancient 
Near  East  as,  say,  Ikhnaton  knew  it.  This 
expansive  tendency  may  be  seen,  too,  in 
the  semi-autonomous  development  of  the 
enormous  culture  area  of  the  Orient,  the 
growth  of  European  culture,  and  the  even- 
tual coalescence  of  these  various  develop- 
ments into  a  single  ecumenical  cultural 
community.  It  is  the  extension  of  aware- 
ness of  and  participation  in  this  cultural 
world  which  constitutes  the  most  sweep- 
ing cultural  phenomenon  of  modern  times 
in  relation  to  the  small,  isolated,  "back- 
ward" or  primitive  cultures  which  remain. 


It  is  essential  to  understand  that  the 
progressive  growth  of  the  size  of  the  cul- 
tural universe  has  been  primarily  a  tech- 
nological matter — in  the  last  analysis  an 
outgrowth  of  that  rational  and  empirical 
potentiality  in  human  thought  to  which 
in  its  organized  Hellenic-Arabic-European 
form  we  give  the  name  "science."  That 
the  development  of  what  has  become 
"world  culture"  was  primarily  centered  in 
western  European  cities  may  be  an  his- 
torical accident,  but  the  phenomenon  of 
European  superiority  in  applied  science  is 
a  fundamental  fact  of  world  cultural  his- 
tory from  1500  to  1957,  and  one  with 
which  all  non-European  cultures  have  had 
to  come  to  terms. 

The  modalities  in  which  a  temporary 
technological  superiority  in  one  culture  is 
transmitted  to  its  neighbors  are  many  and 
varied,  but  though  resistance  may  be  long 
and  stubborn,  diffusion  of  this  order  is  in 
the  last  analysis  inevitable.  The  cumula- 
tive acceleration  of  technology,  however, 
has  left  little  time  for  the  world  wide 
assimilation  of  new  inventions,  and  only 
the  most  ancient  tools — stone  axes,  the 
bow  and  arrow,  fire,  the  spear-thrower — 
have  a  truly  universal  geographical  distri- 
bution even  in  the  modern  world.  The 
explosive  expansion  of  European  cultures 
after  1500  and  the  ever-increasing  pace  of 
cultural  inventions,  especially  since  1850, 
have  confronted  our  primitive  contempo- 
raries with  the  necessity  of  adjusting  ra- 
pidly, even  abruptly,  to  a  mode  of  thought 
so  discontinuous  with  their  experience  and 
traditions  as  to  be  incomprehensible. 

A  large  part  of  the  drama  of  modern 
Mexico  consists  of  the  mutual  confronta- 
tion of  ecumenical  culture  in  its  distinc- 
tive urban  Mexican  form  and  the  tech- 
nically inferior  cultures  of  Mexico's  hinter- 
land. If  technological  and  scientific  ade- 
quacy were  the  only  cultural  problem  in- 
volved, the  situation  would  be  vastly  sim- 
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pier,  but  the  "logico-experimental"  dimen- 
sion we  have  discussed  is  not  all  of  cul- 
ture. 

There  is  additionally  a  perspective  in 
which  cultural  processes  have  none  of  the 
attributes  of  objective  superiority  and  in- 
feriority, and  display  none  of  the  clear- 
cut  cumulative  progress  discernible  in 
science  and  technology.  Explorations  of 
the  differing  values  of  different  cultural 
communities,  especially  when  coupled  with 
our  preliminary  grasp  of  cultural  psy- 
chology, have  revealed  the  existence  of  a 
relativistic  emotional  or  aesthetic  dimen- 
sion of  culture  with  profound  implications 
for  a  science  of  cultural  behavior.  Every 
human  group  is  confronted  with  the  dual 
necessity  (a)  of  coming  to  grips  with  real- 
ity in  terms  of  technical  mastery  and  ra- 
tional thought  and  (b)  of  dealing  with 
the  peculiar  needs  and  capacities  of  the 
human  animal  for  organizing  such  mas- 
tery into  a  total  culture  system,  colored 
with  emotion,  loaded  with  anxiety,  dis- 
torted and  illuminated  by  artistic,  theolo- 
gical, philosophical  and  scientific  insight. 

It  is  far  from  clear  which  aspects  of 
culture  respond  to  which  of  these  sets  of 
influences,  but  it  is  usually  assumed  that 
the  pattern  of  development  of  technology 
and  science  follows  the  first  model,  while 
that  of  art  and  at  least  some  aspects  of 
religion,  politics  and  philosophy  follow  the 
second.  Between  these  areas  is  a  no  man's 
land  of  complex  cultural  patterns,  the  de- 
velopment and  change  of  which  are  ob- 
scure. The  interrelatedness  and  interpene- 
tration  of  these  two  processes  need  not 
cloud  the  differences  between  them,  for 
though  both  types  of  change  are  constantly 
operating  even  within  one  homogeneous 
culture  the  difference  in  tempo  between 
them  is  apparent.  The  painfully  slow  ac- 
cretion of  technological  improvements  in 
a  New  Spain  sealed  off  from  the  world 
by  Spain's  hermetic  trade  policy  stands  in 
sharpest  contrast  to  the  successive  abrupt 
periods  of  art  styles  in  the  colonial  period. 
When  the  tempo  of  culture  contacts  is 
stepped  up,  however,  as  in  Mexico  after 


1821,  new  problems  of  organization  and 
cultural  integration  arise.  When  the  power 
disparity  of  the  newly  confronted  cultures 
is  great,  political  and  economic  changes 
will  be  immediately  initiated,  and  if  it 
is  great  enough,  assimilation  may  follow. 
If  there  is  successful  resistance,  a  more  or 
less  stable  situation  of  coexistence  may  be 
created  on  a  wide  variety  of  terms. 

Evolution  and  ethnocentrism  confront 
each  other  in  the  process:  these  are  the 
moments  in  the  dynamics  of  "culture 
change."  Perception  of  the  realities  of  the 
situation  demands  adjustment  and  adap- 
tive change,  but  even  that  perception  is 
mediated  by  the  security  system  in  which 
previous  history  has  taught  a  given  people 
to  "feel"  safe,  right,  virtuous  and,  indeed, 
superior. 

The  three  studies  which  prompt  this 
commentary  are  isolated  studies  sharing 
a  common  interest  in  Mexican  culture  and 
hence  a  common  concern  with  cultural 
dynamics.  Otherwise  they  represent  a 
diversity  of  interests,  problems  and  ap- 
proaches. It  is  our  aim  to  draw  on  this 
diversity  for  illumination  of  the  common 
elements  already  mentioned — the  nature 
of  Mexican  culture  and  of  the  cultural 
process  in  general. 

All  three  of  these  studies  explore  the 
interactions  of  different  levels  of  cultural 
integration  and  of  different  institutional 
areas  of  culture — interactions  often,  per- 
haps typically,  fraught  with  conflicts  and 
friction — the  creaking  of  a  cultural  ma- 
chinery laboring  to  maintain  its  stability 
and  organization.  Mexico  presents  a  full 
range  of  reactions  to  this  pressure. 

1.  The  Cristero  and  Sinarquista  coun- 
terrevolutions so  prominent  in  the  rural 
areas  of  Jalisco,  Michoacan  and  Puebla  are 
excellent  examples  of  the  conservative 
nativistic  reaction  found  in  many  primitive 
cultures  under  pressure  for  drastic  change. 
This  particular  form  is  doubtless  more 
Mestizo  than  Indian  and  leans  heavily  on 
the  symbols  and  ideology  of  folk  Catholic- 
ism, though  it  has  a  capacity  for  expan- 
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sion  and  political  sophistication  which 
greatly  enhances  its  significance  in  modern 
Mexican  culture.  Carrasco's  study  of 
Tarascan  folk  religion  is  an  important  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  of  the  forces 
involved.^ 

2.  In  the  Bajio,  as  in  Oaxaca,  Yucatan 
and  elsewhere,  we  find  a  remarkable  de- 
velopment of  that  capacity  for  synthesis 
and  integration  of  disparate  cultural  ele- 
ments which  has  long  interested  and  mys- 
tified earnest  Mexicanists.  There  are  pe- 
culiar problems  in  defining  cultural  inte- 
gration, and  the  problems  of  depicting  the 
subtle  blend  of  Indian  and  Spanish  ele- 
ments in  the  colonial  synthesis  of  New 
Spain  are  involved  and  difficult.  Yet  mys- 
terious as  this  cultural  process  is  there 
can  be  little  question  of  its  widespread 
occurrence  or  of  its  crucial  importance  on 
the  Mexican  scene.  Wolf's  analysis  of  the 
particular  regional  synthesis  in  Guana- 
juato and  part  of  Queretaro  illuminates 
not  only  the  regionalism  so  characteristic 
of  Mexican  history  in  one  of  its  crucial 
areas  but  also  the  nature  of  cultural  re- 
gionalism at  large. - 

3.  Warfare  as  an  instrument  in  cultural 
preservation  and  as  an  aspect  of  cultural 
contacts  is  a  third  important  modality  of 
cultural  process  frequently  encountered  in 
Mexican  history.  From  the  epic  struggle 
for  survival  of  the  Tenochca  and  their 
alUes  to  the  War  of  the  Castes  in  Yucatan 
and  the  Yaqui  Wars  of  Sonora,  Mexican 
history  is  stained  with  the  blood  of  mar- 
tyrs to  many  lost  and  obscure  causes.  That 
remarkably  diffuse  military  event,  the 
Mexican  Revolution  of  1910-17,  and  its  con- 
fused and  bloody  politico-military  after- 
math, are  only  the  most  recent  instances 
of  the  resort  to  force  in  solving  cultural 
conflicts  which  is  almost  a  distinctive  sig- 
nature of  Mexican  culture.  For  it  is  pecu- 
liarly true  of  Mexico  that  its  every  war  is 
both  civil  and  international  (or  inter-cul- 
tural) ,   and  the  recent  history  of  Sinar- 


quismo,  for  example,  warns  that  these  con- 
flicts may  not  yet  be  over.^ 

4.  Disorganization  is  a  common  result 
of  rapid  culture  change  the  world  over, 
and  some  degree  of  disorganization  is  a 
marked  feature  of  life  in  many  of  the  com- 
munities especially  in  northern  and  west- 
ern Mexico.  On  some  of  these,  to  be  sure, 
the  stabilizing  influence  of  mining  enter- 
prises or  cattle  empires  has  created  a  dis- 
tinctive and  enduring  regionalism  (Aguas- 
calientes,  Zacatecas,  Durango,  San  Luis 
Potosi,  Chihuahua,  or  Coahuila)  but  in 
others,  turbulent  and  recent  migrations 
spurred  by  government  programs  in  agri- 
culture, new  irrigation  developments  or 
the  stimulation  of  private  enterprises  have 
created  much  cultural  confusion,  discon- 
tinuity of  cultural  development  and  dis- 
organization. Parts  of  Nayarit,  Sinaloa, 
Sonora,  Baja  California,  Nuevo  Leon  and 
Tamaulipas  have  been  particularly  af- 
fected. Fisher's  study  of  one  municipio  of 
this  characteristically  "northern"  type  is 
our  first  window  for  observation  of  this 
phenomenon  anj'-where  in  the  vast  void 
of  the  northern  half  of  Mexico,  and  the 
results  are  singularly  enlightening.* 

5.  A  feeling  of  rootlessness  not  unlike 
that  commonly  attributed  to  the  United 
States  has  seemingly  affected  Mexico,  par- 
ticularly its  cities  and  towns.  And  the 
characteristic  reaction,  while  distinctively 
Mexican,  has  its  analogue  north  of  the 
border  too.  After  a  period  of  self-criticism 
and  analysis'  modern  urban  Mexico  has 
given  birth  to  a  cultural  nativism  of  con- 
tinental importance  and  absorbing  interest 
— indigenismo.  More  intellectual  and  self- 
conscious  than  some  of  the  other  cultural 
manifestations  we  have  mentioned,  in- 
digenismo has  become  the  characteristic 
mode  of  Mexican  social  thought  in  history 
and  the  social  sciences;  it  has  become  the 
stablest  plank  in  the  platform  of  the  in- 
stitutionalized  revolution;    it   has   deeply 


1.  See  also  Taylor.  1933. 

2.  Compare,  for  example,  Covarrublas,   1946.  on  Te- 
huantepoc. 


3.  For   a  penetrating  analysis  ot  Mexico's  "political 
Instability"  see  Covarrublas,  1922. 

4.  See,    however.    West,    1949,    on    a    northern    com- 
munity In  the  sixteenth  century. 

5.  E.g.,  Vasconcelos,  1937:  Ramos.   1934. 
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colored  Mexican  art  and  letters  and  has 
become  one  of  the  major — possibly  the 
major  focus  for  Mexican  nationalism.  In- 
digenismo  means  many  things  to  many 
men,  but  as  a  sophisticated  nativism  it  has 
made  a  profound  impression  not  only  on 
modern  urban  Mexico  but  on  many  for- 
eigners in  the  United  States,  Europe  and 
elsewhere." 

6.  Possibly  the  most  powerful  of  the  cul- 
tural forces  operating  in  modern  Mexico, 
however,  is  nationalism.  And  while  Mexi- 
cans may  quarrel  violently  among  them- 
selves about  the  terms  in  which  it  is  to 
be  stated,  the  attainment  of  nationhood 
and  the  eagerness  to  pursue  the  course 
which  that  attainment  involves  are  mat- 
ters of  some  consensus  in  an  important 
and  growing  segment  of  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple. It  is  fair  to  say  that  this  is  more  than 
a  political  development,  just  as  it  was  a 
more-than-political  revolution  which  pre- 
cipitated it,  but  while  indigenismo  is  pri- 
marily an  intellectual  trend,  nationalism 
is  rapidly  becoming  an  institutionalized 
pattern  of  Mexican  life,  and  though  the 
two  complement  each  other  at  present 
there  can  be  little  question  but  what  the 
nationalization  of  Mexico  will  outlast  the 
effects  of  any  particular  ideology.' 

Nativistic  and  quasi-nativistic  reactions 
to  what  Kroeber  calls  the  ecumene^ 
are  ubiquitous  in  the  modern  world: 
hyper-Americanism,  neo-pan-Slavism,  Gal- 
lic chauvinism,  the  Arab  League  and 
Nordic  racism  are  as  much  a  part  of  this 
process  as  Cargo  cults,  peyote  eating, 
Mau  Mau  and  the  Ghost  Dance.  Latin 
America  is  a  kaleidoscope  of  similar  move- 
ments and  counter-movements:  the  han- 
deirante  pride  of  Sao  Paulo,'  the  pan- 
Guaranian  sentiments  of  Paraguay's  Presi- 
dent Natalicio  Gonzalez,"  the  indoameri- 
canismo  of  Victor  Raul  Haya  de  la  Torre 


6.  See,  for  example,  Comas,  1953;  VlUoro,  1950. 

7.  Compare  Silvert,  1954,  on  nationalism  in  Guate- 
mala. 

8.  Kroeber,   1948. 

9.  Freyre,   1933  and   1943. 
10.    Gonzalez,  1938. 


in  Peru,"  the  Creolism  of  Vasconcelos" 
and  the  "revindicative"  indigenism  of 
Gamio  and  Caso"  are  part  of  the  same 
spectrum. 

What  determines  the  directions  taken  by 
these  manifold  manifestations  of  human 
ingenuity?  Contemporary  cultural  pro- 
cesses present  us  with  no  more  fascinat- 
ing or  complex  problem.  Let  us  admit  that 
each  reaction  to  culture  change  in  this 
modern  high-speed  phase  has  its  unique- 
ness of  setting  and  background — are  there 
nevertheless  common  elements  which  may 
furnish  some  clue  to  their  essential  nature 
and  patterning?  The  convergences  among 
these  three  independent  studies  suggest  a 
partial  answer. 

Anthropology  has  been  inclined  to  em- 
phasize rather  highly  in  this  connection 
the  communicative  process  whereby  items 
of  culture  are  transmitted  from  person  to 
person:  diffusion.  Diffusion  has  custom- 
arily been  treated  in  terms  of  invention 
(or  discovery)  of  culture  traits  on  the 
one  hand — a  kind  of  cumulative  or  evolu- 
tionary learning  process  involving  one  or 
another  order  of  "reality  testing" — and  of 
the  barriers  to  their  acceptance  on  the 
other — involving  a  somewhat  more  un- 
manageable element  of  "congruence  with 
the  existing  patterns,"  a  congruence  often 
emotionally  felt  rather  than  logically  de- 
monstrated. Since  it  is  ordinarily  assumed 
that  nothing  is  cultural  unless  or  until  it 
is  communicated,  the  concept  of  diffusion 
is  thus  fundamental  to  cultural  dynamics. 

Anthropological  studies  of  diffusion  have 
tended  to  be  overwhelmingly  concerned 
with  transmission  of  cultural  traits  from 
one  quasi-tribal  group  to  another.  Valu- 
able as  such  studies  are,  they  neither  ex- 
haust the  possibilities  of  the  concept  nor 
do  full  justice  to  the  range  of  problems 
it  raises.  For  the  genesis  of  cultural  inno- 
vations is  intimately  related  to  the  size- 
and-complexity  of  the  culture  concerned. 
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and  this  in  turn  is  a  problem  in  obverse 
ethnocentrism  and  the  division  of  labor. 
Conversely,  too,  the  ethnocentric  barriers 
to  diffusion  are  not  uniquely  characteristic 
of  quasi-tribal  groups.  What  of  intra-tribal 
diffusion?  What  of  group  factors  in  diffu- 
sion from  segment  to  segment  of  a  modern, 
complex  society? 

Placed  in  an  appropriately  broadened 
context,  then,  the  analogy  to  the  spread  of 
writing  from  the  Near  East  to  Europe  is 
not  only  the  spread  of  writing  by  European 
colonists  to  the  illiterate  natives  of  the 
New  World.  An  important  analogy  is  the 
vertical  extension  of  literacy  in  a  modern 
state.  To  be  sure,  the  maps  and  trait  lists 
which  are  our  usual  tools  in  diffusion  study 
are  less  helpful  to  studying  this  process, 
but  surely  the  process  is  the  same.  A  large 
scale  poll  of  Great  Britain  in  1948  revealed 
that  four  per  cent  of  the  adult  population 
of  Britain  had  not  yet  learned  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  American  Revolution — a  culture 
trait  which  began  diffusing  in  British  rul- 
ing circles  in  1781!"  It  is  common  talk  in 
the  United  States  that  Einstein's  important 
discoveries  have  to  date  diffused  only  to 
a  narrow  range  of  his  professional  tribes- 
men, whatever  their  "stimulus  diffusion" 
value  for  the  rest  of  us.  In  Mexico,  where 
the  diffusion  of  TV  has  outstripped  the 
prior  discovery  of  writing  in  many  areas, 
the  anomalies  of  the  process  are  spectacu- 
lar and  the  opportunities  for  studying  it  in 
revealing  clarity  are  correspondingly  rich. 
Indeed,  interest  in  the  Mexican  experience 
with  education  and  "directed  culture 
change"  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  an- 
thropology nor  even  to  social  science. 

Until  the  explosive  expansion  of  Europe 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  diffusion  of 
ecumenical  ideas  appeared  predominantly 
as  a  geographic  process.  Today,  with  geo- 
graphical isolation  reduced  to  a  curiosity, 
it  appears  more  as  a  problem  in  vertical 
communication  within  quasi-autonomous 
geographic  areas — a  problem  which  is 
simultaneously  more  complex  and  more 
diffuse,  involving  racial,  ethnic,  caste,  class. 
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regional  and  urban-rural  dimensions.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  basic  pro- 
cesses have  changed,  but  our  way  of 
describing  them  must  perforce  be  modi- 
fied. 

In  advancing  our  scientific  understand- 
ing of  what  is  involved  in  this  complex 
cultural  process,  which  unfolds  so  kalei- 
doscopically  in  so  many  directions,  it  is 
well  to  keep  our  attention  focussed  on  the 
primary  questions  of  cultural  dynamics  as 
we  have  been  able  to  see  them  thus  far. 
How  can  we  explain  our  facts  in  terms 
of  the  evolutionary  and  ethnocentric  pro- 
cesses we  have  come  to  believe  are  opera- 
tive? 

The  question  can  be  sharpened  yet  a 
little.  If  it  is  the  normal  fate  of  all  so- 
cieties to  expand  their  horizons  and  their 
repertoire  of  inventions  through  an  ever 
increasing  division  of  labor,  and  if  it  is 
normal  for  cultures  to  divide  and  speciate 
by  creating  numbers  of  functionally  iden- 
tical segments,  then  how  do  these  two  dis- 
tinct processes  interact?  On  the  one  hand 
there  is  an  implied  taxonomy  of  progress — 
on  the  other  it  is  a  question  of  under- 
standing the  dynamic:  under  what  circum- 
stances will  a  given  social  grouping  be 
constituted?  What  factors  contribute  to  its 
organization  and  solidarity?  How  will  its 
ethnocentrism  be  manifested?  And,  finally, 
how  may  it  take  on  or  lose  special  func- 
tions and  become  institutionally  related  to 
or  absorbed  by  the  larger  society? 

Cultural  patterns  (and  social  groupings) 
shade  into  one  another  with  bewildering 
facility,  and  the  uniqueness  or  complemen- 
tarity of  their  social  functions  is  often  of 
the  greatest  subtlety.  Provisionally,  then, 
it  may  be  appropriate  to  bear  in  mind  the 
theories  of  change  available  to  us,  and  to 
examine  each  case  or  problem  on  its  merits 
as  to  what  pattern  of  change  it  appears  to 
be  pursuing.  Change  by  evolution  and 
change  by  drift,  even  coupled  with  change 
by  diffusion,  do  not  exhaust  the  logical 
possibilities  and  may  not  explain,  control 
and  predict  all  the  facts.  Change  by  feed- 
back, by  dialectic  antinomy  and  by  cyclical 
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repetition  are  well-known  additional  possi- 
bilities, and  in  the  polymorphic  process 
that  is  culture  many  theories  of  change 
have  been  advanced  at  more  specific  levels. 
Murdock's  kinship  structure  sequences," 
Linton's  nativism  hypothesis,"  Redfield's 
conception  of  urbanization,"  Kroeber's 
concept  of  stimulus  diffusion,^*  White's 
calculations  of  energy  levels,'"  Freyre's 
weighting  of  telluric  influences,^"  Levi- 
Strauss'  theory  of  exchange  systems-'  or 
Whiting's  phrasing  of  socialization^"  are 
familiar  examples.  If  we  have  selected  evo- 
lution and  drift  for  special  emphasis  it  is 
because  we  feel  they  are  relatively  better 
digested  than  their  primary  competitors 
among  the  generic  concepts  of  change. 

In  dealing  with  these  problems,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  Carrasco,  Fisher  and  Wolf 
have  all,  rather  inexplicity,  tackled  their 
several  problems  in  an  analogous  way. 
None  of  the  three  studies  is  a  traditional 
ethnographic  monograph;  none  of  them  is 
a  neo-classical  "community  study."  To  be 
sure,  they  share  the  "problem  approach" 
which  has  now  become  fashionable,  but 
their  joint  method  is  more  focussed  than 
that,  and  we  feel  that  it  deserves  some 
examination  and  commentary.  The  method 
is  flexible  and  exploratory,  eclectic  and 
descriptive,  but  its  essential  feature  may 
well  be  described  as  synoptic. 

Recognizing  the  interrelatedness  of  cul- 
tural phenomena  has  been  a  complex  ad- 
venture in  anthropology.  Possibly  the  most 
widely  used  illustration  is  the  interdepen- 
dence of  economic,  political  and  religious 
institutions.  To  these  instutional  areas, 
many  would  add  literary  and  artistic 
forms,  material  culture,  ethos,  cosmology 
and  science,  and  perhaps  others.  The 
equally  remarkable  interpenetration  of 
different  levels  of  cultural  integration  has 
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received  less  attention,  possibly  because  it 
is  convenient  to  deal  with  a  culture  as 
though  it  were  a  fixed,  permanent  and 
relatively  isolated  unit.  These  monographs 
are  synoptic,  then,  not  only  in  dealing 
with  a  variety  of  institutional  dimensions 
but  also  because  they  abandon  the  fixity 
of  the  unit  culture  (tribal  or  community) 
to  treat  of  a  segment  of  the  cultural  pro- 
cess on  more  than  one  level  at  a  time.  We 
do  not  believe  these  studies  are  unique  nor 
necessarily  pioneering  in  this  connection, 
but  the  implications  of  this  approach  seem 
worthy  of  exploration  and  comment. 

At  first  glance  the  synoptic  method  used 
by  these  authors  has  seemingly  little  rele- 
vance to  the  classical  anthropological  ques- 
tions of  evolution,  drift  and  diffusion 
which  we  have  raised  above.  It  is  our 
thesis,  however,  that  these  questions  re- 
main fundamental:  it  is  merely  the  mode 
of  addressing  oneself  to  them  which  is 
changed.  This  may  be  clarified  in  relation 
to  the  units  into  which  culture  as  a  whole 
is  analyzed  for  description  and  study.  The 
units  of  traditional  ethnography  are  quasi- 
tribal  in  character.  In  each  area  of  the 
world  some  rationale  has  been  found  for 
isolating  "separate"  cultures.  Sometimes 
they  are  tribes;  sometimes  bands,  hordes 
or  single  villages;  occasionally  they  are 
ethnic  groups  or  even  nations.  But  gen- 
erally the  attempt  has  been  to  find  one 
suitable  level  of  (geographic)  generality 
to  which  the  cultural  facts  may  be  re- 
ferred. 

It  has  been  some  time  since  this  phras- 
ing really  covered  what  anthropologists  do. 
We  have  studies  of  culture  at  the  house- 
hold level,  the  tribal,  regional,  and  com- 
munity levels,  the  national  level  and  that 
of  whole  civilizations,  and  increasingly  we 
have  made  studies  like  those  in  the  present 
volume  which  deal  with  several  of  these 
levels  at  once.  Such  studies,  if  they  are 
thoughtful,  must  first  analyze  the  cultural 
process  into  its  constituent  dimensions — 
institutions  and  levels  in  the  present  case 
— and  then  deal  directly  and  synthetically 
with  their  interrelationships. 
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To  do  this,  one  must  immediately  con- 
front the  classical  anthropological  ques- 
tions in  a  new  light.  Diffusion  now  appears 
as  an  interlevel  as  well  as  an  intertribal 
phenomenon.  Ethnocentrism  becomes  rele- 
vant to  the  way  in  which  a  person's  rela- 
tionship to  the  cultural  process  in  one  role 
(i.e.,  at  one  level  of  integration)   predis- 


poses him  to  act  in  relation  to  others.  Evo- 
lution must  seek  its  application  to  the  cul- 
tural process  in  relation  to  a  new  array 
of  units  which  the  simultaneous  integra- 
tion of  culture  on  several  distinct  levels 
has  brought  into  being.  To  examine  these 
impUcations  let  us  look  analytically  at  the 
diverse  levels  of  culture  treated  in  these 
studies. 


LEVELS  OF  CULTURE 


Because  empirical  study  of  culture  in- 
evitably involves  a  specific  space-time 
setting,  there  are  inevitably  unique  ele- 
ments in  any  specific  case  of  the  genus 
culture.  It  is  the  necessity  for  dealing  with 
this  uniqueness  which,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  factor,  anchors  the  anthropolo- 
gist in  the  methods  and  viewpoint  of  his- 
tory. Recognition  of  this  particularity  con- 
stitutes an  obstacle  to  generalizing  from 
the  given  instance  to  the  cultural  process 
at  large. 

If,  as  we  have  argued,  evolution  and 
drift  are  the  most  manageable  of  the 
generic  conceptions  of  this  process,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  a  degree  of  mystery 
surrounds  their  operation  in  the  particular 
case.  A  part  of  the  confusion  here,  it  may 
be,  results  from  the  fact  that  specific  cul- 
tures can  be  described  on  various  levels 
of  generality,  and  what  is  true  of  one  level 
may  or  may  not  be  true  of  another.  A  cul- 
ture area  has  one  order  of  organization;  a 
tribe  has  quite  another,  and  neither  is  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  class  cultures  or  na- 
tional cultures.  Whether  we  are  concerned 
with  technological  and  economic  relation- 
ships, with  cultural  values  or  with  political 
organization,  it  makes  a  difference  on  what 
level  we  approach  them. 

The  three  Mexican  studies  we  are  here 
reviewing  share  an  eclectic  and  synoptic 
approach  to  this  problem.  None  of  the 
three  deals  even  primarily  with  the  ethnic 
or  quasi-tribal  level  of  culture  traditional 
to  ethnography  (though  Carrasco  comes 
close  at  times) ,  and  all  of  them  analyze 


culture  on  more  than  one  level.  They  are 
selective,  generalizing  and  multi-dimen- 
sional. The  question  we  should  like  to 
raise  in  this  connection,  then,  is  whether 
the  statements  which  hold  at  one  level  of 
cultural  description  are  also  true  at  others. 
Even  taken  together  these  three  studies  do 
not  examine  the  whole  of  the  cultural 
process.  Except  tangentially,  for  example, 
the  urban-rural  dimension  of  cultural  de- 
velopment is  touched  on  rather  lightly. 
However,  they  do  present  us  with  a  broad 
spectrum  of  the  cultural  phenomena  of 
Mexico,  quite  sufficient  to  raise  most  of 
the  relevant  problems. 

All  three  studies  advance  the  essen- 
tially functional  proposition  that  culture 
is  an  interrelated  whole.  They  imply  that 
the  changes  going  on  in  one  sector  of  a 
culture  have  a  bearing  on  changes  in  other 
sectors — irrespective  of  the  level  of  analy- 
sis. Carrasco  subtitles  his  monograph  "an 
analysis  of  economic,  social  and  religious 
interactions."  Fisher  repeatedly  asserts  the 
impossibility  of  restricting  change  to  one 
sector  of  culture  (e.g.,  p.  108).  Wolf  is  pri- 
marily concerned  with  demonstrating  the 
interrelationship  of  economic  structures 
with  other  cultural  factors  in  the  Bajio. 
For  purposes  of  comparison  and  analysis, 
we  should  like  to  pick  up  this  line  of  argu- 
ment and  trace  its  implications  at  the  var- 
ious levels  of  analysis  treated. 

We  may  test  the  functional  proposition 
involved  by  selecting  three  spheres  of  cul- 
tural organization  for  special  attention: 
economic,  political  and  religious.  We  shall 
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assert  that  whatever  the  level  of  descrip- 
tion, the  existence  of  a  culture  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  existence  of  an  economy, 
a  polity,  and  an  ideology,  and  that  these 
entities  are  mutually  interdependent  and 
congruent  in  varying  degree. 

We  may  distinguish  five  levels  of  cul- 
tural analysis  to  which  we  wish  to  devote 
our  attention.  These  appear  to  exhaust  the 
cases  to  which  our  three  authors  devote 
their  primary  consideration.  First,  there 
are  the  factional  cultures  treated  by  Ca- 
irasco:  the  agraristas  and  sinarquistas  of 
rural  Michoacan.  Second,  there  are  the 
class  cultures  described  by  Wolf  and 
Fisher.  We  have  selected  four  from  each 
author:  the  miners,  rancheros,  artisans  and 
entrepreneurs  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Bajio,  and  the  ejidatarios,  teachers,  middle 
class  and  bureaucrats  of  the  Santiago 
Valley.  Third,  there  are  the  regional  cul- 
tures: the  culture  of  the  Bajio  in  WoK's 
study,  that  of  the  state  of  Nayarit,  the 
Santiago  VaUey  and  constituent  pueblos  in 
Fisher's.  Fourth,  there  are  the  ethnic  cul- 
tures: Carrasco's  Tarascans  and  Wolf's  In- 
dians and  Castas.  Finally,  at  the  level  of 
national  culture  all  three  writers  have 
something  to  say  about  mexicanidad,  and 
Fisher  adds  some  comments  about  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  these  various 
levels  of  analysis  are  relatively  distinct  in 
space  and  time.  Factional  cultures  have 
little  time  depth  and  limited  geographic 
extension — in  this  case  the  factions  are  a 
product  of  the  last  50  years  and  are  rep- 
resented in  a  restricted  area  of  rural 
Mexico.  The  class  cultures  are  similarly 
ephemeral,  with  a  life  span  of  perhaps  two 
or  three  generations,  and  a  geographic  ex- 
tension limited  to  communities  of  a  cer- 
tain type  and  size.  Regional  cultures  are 
more  extensive  in  both  dimensions:  Wolf 
implies  that  the  "Bajio  complex"  emerged 


over  a  span  of  a  century  and  took  almost 
as  long  to  disintegrate  again.  Its  geogra- 
phical purview  was  comparable  to  that  of 
a  respectable  European  kingdom.  Ethnic 
cultures  tend  to  be  millennial  in  span  and 
of  rather  variable  geographic  extent.  Their 
relative  stability  is  no  doubt  a  major  factor 
in  their  having  received  the  lion's  share 
of  anthropological  attention.  Tarascan  cul- 
ture may  be  traced  through  some  six  cen- 
turies or  more,  and  the  other  Indian  cul- 
tures of  central  Mexico  are  of  more  or  less 
comparable  antiquity.  Many  of  them  have 
long  been  spread,  like  the  Tarascans,  over 
wide  territories.  The  Castas  of  the  Bajio 
are  a  little  more  transient,  emerging  and 
disappearing  in  something  like  300  years, 
and  restricted  largely  to  those  areas  of 
Mexico  in  which  slave  labor  was  formerly 
extensive.  Finally,  the  national  culture  of 
Mexico  may  be  dated  formally  from  1810, 
though  its  roots  are  unquestionably  deeper, 
and  many  modern  Mexicans  conceive  the 
Republic  as  a  successor  state  to  the  Aztec 
"empire"  as  well  as  the  Spanish  Crown. 
Further,  the  complex  cultural  phenomena 
of  Mexican  nationalism  have  more  re- 
cently begun  to  manifest  themselves  in 
even  the  remote  parts  of  its  quite  con- 
siderable territory. 

Even  a  brief  survey  of  the  spatio-tem- 
poral dimensions  of  the  Mexican  cultural 
development  demonstrates  the  diversity  of 
its  aspects.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe, 
further,  that  this  diversity  is  not  shared 
in  some  measure  by  all  cultures,  i.e.,  there 
is  probably  no  culture  that  does  not  con- 
tain elements  of  differential  antiquity  and 
dispersal.  Hence,  the  Mexican  case  is  prob- 
ably a  fair  test  of  the  problems  of  cultural 
analysis  anywhere,  even  though  there  are 
distinctive  configurations  which  give  it  a 
unique  flavor.  Let  us,  then,  confront  the 
available  descriptions  of  these  various 
levels  of  cultural  process. 


FACTIONAL  CULTURES 


Agraristas 
A  long-standing,  unorganized  and  inar- 
ticulate demand  for  some  kind  of  agricul- 
tural reform  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  the  background  of 
the  Mexican  Revolution,  but  the  formation 
of  a  specifically  agrarian  organized  move- 
ment appears  to  have  been  as  much  a  pro- 
duct of  the  Revolution  as  its  cause.  The 
program  of  land  redistribution  in  ejido 
holdings  created  a  new  context  for  this 
protest,  at  the  same  time  sharpening  its 
focus  and  integration.  In  large  part  this 
meant  the  establishment  of  new  economic 
structures,  new  political  alignments  and  a 
new  ideology. 

Economically,  the  primary  rural  result 
of  the  Revolution  was  the  establishment 
of  what  might  be  called  the  ejido  economy. 
This  disrupted  to  some  extent  the  hacienda 
system  in  agriculture  and  focussed  eco- 
nomic operations  on  a  new  class — the  eji- 
datarios,  and  on  the  sources  of  agricultural 
credit  and  political  power  upon  which 
these  depended.  Carrasco  is  not  alone  in 
noting  (p.  20  et  seq.)-'  that  the  land  re- 
distribution was  not  the  panacea  which 
many  of  its  backers  hoped  it  might  be,  but 
whether  it  is  better  or  worse,  the  new 
economy  is  undeniably  different  from  the 
system  it  replaced.  Naturally,  the  ejida- 
tarios  who  were  able  to  benefit  from  the 
new  system  tended  to  identify  themselves 
most  firmly  with  it. 

Intimately  linked  to  this  economic  shift 
were  changing  political  allegiances,  and 
the  new  power  structure  of  the  adminis- 
tration party  became,  in  ejido  areas,  con- 
gruent with  the  new  economic  structure. 
New  political  organisms — the  comisario 
ejidal  and  the  PRI — replaced  the  private 
armies  of  the  old  hacendados  and  became 
the  forms  of  agrarista  polity.  And  as  the 
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forms  of  organization  became  stably  fixed, 
the  agraristas  became  a  more  and  more 
clearly  differentiated  group. 

The  profundity  of  this  revolution  in  cul- 
tural organization  is  nowhere  better  indi- 
cated than  in  relation  to  ideology.  Colonial 
religious  values,  which  expressed  so  well 
the  distinctive  society  of  New  Spain  that 
they  have  often  been  described  in  terms 
bordering  the  idyllic,  could  not  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  agrarian  revolution.  Thus 
we  see  the  emergence  of  the  ejido  economy 
and  the  party  polity  matched  by  new  relig- 
ious institutions.  The  cahildos,  which  were 
the  successors  in  the  Michoacan  villages 
to  Bishop  Quiroga's  hospitales  as  the  or- 
ganizational focus  of  cult  activities,  lost 
ground  to  the  secular  government  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Church  officials  on  the 
other.  Although  national  party  sentiment 
is  clearly  secular  as  well  as  anti-clerical, 
in  the  villages  the  agrarista  ideology  seems 
often  to  have  continued  the  folk  religious 
tradition,  and  to  have  justified  itself  by 
appeals  to  the  same  saints  and  even  to  the 
same  stories  as  were  used  by  its  opponents 
(e.g.,  p.  51). 

Agrarista  culture  is  no  more  static  than 
others,  and  it  would  appear  that  further 
changes  will  link  it  ever  more  firmly  to 
the  national  party,  to  a  secular-nationalis- 
tic ideology,  and  to  an  economy  of  national 
scope,  possibly  implying  increased  agricul- 
tural mechanization,  specialization  and  so 
forth.  But  at  the  present  time  it  is  a  folk 
manifestation,  local  in  scope,  recent  in 
genesis,  and  of  limited  capacity  in  itself 
for  radical  new  departures. 

SiNARQUISTAS 

In  a  country  which  limits  freedom  of 
expression  of  political  dissidence  as  ruth- 
lessly as  Mexico  has  occasionally  done,  the 
growth  of  a  grass-roots  opposition  to  the 
party  in  power  is  of  the  greatest  interest. 
Sinarquismo  is  one  aspect  of  this  political 
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development  in  modern  Mexico,  and  the 
relatively  peaceful  development  and  gen- 
uine (if  limited)  success  of  this  movement 
may  legitimately  be  considered  as  evidence 
for  the  political  health  of  Mexico  as  a  pros- 
pective national  democracy.  The  ability  to 
sustain  such  a  challenge  peacefully  indi- 
cates the  viability  of  the  administration 
program. 

Neither  sinarquismo  nor  agrarismo,  to 
be  sure,  is  an  entirely  autochthonous  de- 
velopment in  the  rural  communities.  But 
both  rest  firmly  on  a  kind  of  rural  dis- 
content constantly  seeking  a  satisfactory 
outlet  which  will  give,  if  not  redress  of 
political  and  economic  grievance,  at  least 
hope  of  redress.  Opposition  to  the  emer- 
gent national  program  of  the  Mexican 
Revolution  appears  to  have  been  focussed 
early  in  the  pious  villages  of  central 
Mexico — the  fertile  plains  of  Puebla,  Mi- 
choacan,  the  Bajlo  and  Jalisco.  By  contrast 
the  bulk  of  the  insurgent  armies  were 
drawn  from  the  ranching  north  (Chihua- 
hua and  Sonora)  and  the  Indian  south 
(Morelos,  Guerrero  and  Oaxaca) .  The  Cris- 
tero  rebellion  of  the  twenties  signalized 
the  discontent  of  the  Mexican  core  area 
with  the  anti-clericalism  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  this  was  picked  up  in  the  thirties 
by  the  sinarquistas. 

Sinarquismo  early  acquired  a  coloring 
which  can  only  be  interpreted  as  a  diffu- 
sion from  European  parties  of  the  1930's — 
"a  semi-military  organization,  rallies,  and 
a  peculiar  salute  and  flag"  (p.  21) — but 
these  trappings  seem  somewhat  irrelevant 
to  its  local  development.  Economically, 
sinarquismo  is  related  to  dissatisfactions 
aroused  in  ejidatarios  and  other  farmers 
disadvantaged  by  the  land  reforms;  it  is 


thus,  no  less  than  agrarismo,  a  function  of 
the  ejido  economy,  and  reflects  the  in- 
equalities in  distribution  of  the  benefits 
which  that  economy  conferred. 

For  the  sinarquistas  their  unprotected 
political  position  in  communities  with  gov- 
ernment-sponsored agrarista  officials  was 
likewise  a  source  of  dissatisfaction  and  a 
spur  to  action.  In  many  villages  they  have 
taken  advantage  of  widespread  discontent 
to  elect  a  slate  of  conservative  officials  and 
capture  the  local  government.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  accommodation 
is  reached  in  relations  between  such  com- 
munities and  the  PRI  state  government. 
At  any  rate,  the  sinarquistas  have  found 
in  a  political  party  the  appropriate  instru- 
ment of  their  struggle  for  power. 

It  is  in  religious  organization,  however, 
that  sinarquismo  is  really  centered,  and 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  could  have  sur- 
vived at  all  in  the  face  of  the  dominance 
of  the  Revolution  at  all  levels  of  Mexican 
government  without  the  support  of  the 
Church.  Sinarquista  ideology,  to  be  sure, 
can  make  use  of  the  folk  religious  tradi- 
tion for  its  own  conservative  purposes 
more  easily  than  can  the  agrarista,  but 
again  the  direction  of  change  appears  to 
be  towards  increasingly  national  affiliation 
with  an  increasingly  orthodox  Church. 

In  agrarismo  and  sinarquismo,  then,  we 
have  a  relatively  matured  factionalism  of 
considerable  cultural  importance.  Each 
faction  occupies  a  distinctive  position  in 
the  dynamics  of  Mexican  culture,  with  its 
appropriate  economy,  polity,  and  sectarian 
affiliation.  If  Mexico  is  heading  towards 
a  national  two-party  system,  we  have  here 
a  picture  of  what  its  grass  roots  may  be 
like. 


CLASS  CULTURES 


Miners 
The  miners  who  produced  a  large  frac- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  eighteenth  century 
Guanajuato  and  Queretaro  were  a  motley- 
group  of  Mazahua,  Aztec,  Otomi  and  Taras- 
can  Indians  and  Negroes.  Yet  "by  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  this  culturally 
heterogeneous  mining  population  had  be- 
come integrated  into  a  relatively  compact 
homogeneous  group."  (p.  186)  Undoubt- 
edly intermarriage  was  an  aspect  in  this 
process,  but  fundamentally  the  develop- 
ment appears  to  be  economic — a  large 
heterogeneous  population  was  subjected 
over  a  period  of  half  a  century  or  more  to 
the  same  economic  pressures.  This,  coup- 
led with  an  unusual  inhibition  of  class 
mobility  and  a  legal  requirement  that  In- 
dians dress  distinctively,  generated  a  so- 
lidarity sufficient  to  sustain  several  con- 
certed military  revolts.  The  miners  were 
well  paid,  often  independently  operating 
workers,  whose  economic  position  set  them 
off  clearly  from  the  agricultural  sectors  of 
the  economy  as  well  as  from  the  industrial 
sectors  and  the  owners  of  the  mines, 
though  less  distinctly  so  from  the  numer- 
ous smugglers,  thieves  and  bandits  who 
flourished  on  the  flanks  of  Bajio  society. 

Politically  the  miners  came  to  occupy 
a  special  position,  too,  though  this  is  not 
extensively  analyzed  in  Wolf's  study.  Cer- 
tainly the  viceregal  concern  over  the  re- 
bellious miners  expressed  itself  in  special 
legislation  on  more  than  one  occasion 
(p.  187) ,  and  there  may  well  have  been 
some  degree  of  consistency  or  even  con- 
tinuity in  the  occasion  of  the  riots  and 
revolts  leading  up  to  the  miners'  special 
role  in  the  War  of  Independence. 

If  the  political  position  of  the  miners  is 
obscure,  their  religious  and  ideological 
position  is  only  hinted,  though  it  is  sugges- 
tive that  a  background  of  "chapel  and 
hospital"  organization  comparable  to  that 


of  colonial  Michoacan  (pp.  26-27)  is  men- 
tioned, and  at  least  one  of  the  riots  was 
precipitated  by  religious  events  (p.  187). 
We  know  what  the  viceroy  thought  of  the 
miners  (p.  188)  but  not  what  the  miners 
thought  about  the  viceroy.  In  short,  though 
it  seems  likely  that  the  consistent  history 
of  revolution  in  the  mines  may  have  had 
some  religious  and  ideological  consistency, 
it  is  not  clear  what  it  was. 

Rancheros 
Among  the  class  cultures  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  Bajio  are  several  groupings 
of  interest:  the  large  elements  of  peones, 
landless  agricultural  laborers,  the  numer- 
our  arrieros,  the  hacendados  and  others. 
Because  of  its  peculiar  interest,  however, 
we  have  elected  to  discuss  specifically  the 
rancheros,  a  group  of  special  importance 
in  Mexico.  The  rancheros  of  the  Bajio  were 
farmers,  Creole  by  ancestry,  quite  distinct 
from  the  mestizo  and  mulatto  cowboys  of 
the  ranching  country.  The  exposed  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  rancheros  reduced 
most  of  the  class  to  tenantry,  smuggling 
or  outright  banditry. 

We  are  given  little  hint  of  the  political 
orientation  of  this  group,  except  that  one 
author  quoted  by  Wolf  refers  vaguely  to 
a  "counter-attack"  (p.  189),  and  it  is  ap- 
parent that  their  early  involvement  in  le- 
gally marginal  activities  predisposed  them 
to  revolutionary  activities  of  unspecified 
political  import  (p.  189) .  Certainly  the  per- 
sistence of  the  caste  laws  exacting  tribute 
from  Indians  and  Negroes  tended  to  set 
apart  the  Creole  ranchers,  but  the  latter 
seem  to  have  been  able  to  extract  but 
little  political  advantage  from  this  fact. 

Speculatively,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
ideology  of  the  eighteenth  century  ran- 
chero  may  have  been  somewhat  cognate 
with  that  of  his  twentieth  century  descen- 
dants caught  in  the  same  squeeze  between 
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the  upper  and  nether  millstones  of  Mexi- 
can class  structure  .  .  .  the  cristeros  of 
the  '20's,  the  sinarquistas  of  the  '50's.  This 
would  be  consonant  with  some  of  the  am- 
biguous aspects  of  their  role  in  the  War 
of  Independence.  Since  we  have  no  in- 
formation on  the  point,  however,  the  ideo- 
logical dimension  of  ranchero  life  must  re- 
main in  doubt. 

Artesanos 

The  artisan  and  craft  production  of 
Guanajuato  and  Queretaro,  especially  in 
the  larger  textile  mills,  became  organized 
in  the  eighteenth  century  on  the  basis  of 
the  forced  labor  of  debtors  and  criminals. 
The  economic  position  of  these  workers, 
it  may  be  imagined,  had  little  in  common 
with  the  careful  training  system  and  con- 
trolled working  conditions  of  the  Eiu-opean 
guild.  The  working  conditions  are  de- 
scribed as  "notoriously  bad"  and  the  pay 
cannot  have  been  high.  There  was  a  chronic 
labor  shortage.  It  would  appear  that  the 
artisans  and  fahricantes  were  predomi- 
nantly mestizo,  since  laws  forbade  em- 
ployment of  Indians  in  the  mills  and  the 
use  of  slaves  was  reportedly  "uneconomic." 

If  the  artisans  occupied  a  weak  economic 
position,  their  legal  and  political  position 
was  no  better.  It  does  not  appear  that  they 
ever  developed  the  cohesiveness  and  cul- 
tural integration  of  the  Indian  miners, 
though  there  were  riots  and  other  unspeci- 
fied conflicts  in  which  the  workers  ap- 
parently stood  together  against  the  mill 
owners.  Politically,  however,  the  workers 
never  became  organized  on  a  permanent 
basis  and  neither  the  guild  nor  the  later 
sindicato  appears  to  have  had  any  counter- 
part among  them. 

As  they  were  lacking  in  organization, 
they  were  also  lacking  in  program,  and 
though  we  are  told  nothing  of  their  view 
of  the  matter,  we  may  suppose  that  a 
group  thus  economically  exposed  and  po- 
litically unorganized  can  have  had  little 
formal  ideology  to  inspire  them  as  a  group. 


Entrepreneurs 

The  important  dominant  group  in  Bajio 
society  were  the  mill  owners,  mine  opera- 
tors and  landed  gentry.  We  are  told  little 
about  them  except  that  they  were  Creole 
and  Spanish.  Economically,  it  was  this 
group  which  reaped  the  profits  not  only 
from  the  productive  tripartite  economy  of 
the  region,  but  also  from  its  favorable  me- 
tropolitan position  vis-a-vis  the  provinces 
farther  north.  The  welfare  of  their  enter- 
prises was  viewed  as  more  or  less  synony- 
mous with  the  welfare  of  the  state  in  most 
respects,  and  they  were  the  directors  and 
principal  beneficiaries  of  a  highly  produc- 
tive pluralistic  economy. 

Up  to  a  point  at  least  the  pohcies  of  the 
viceroys  were  thoroughly  congruent  with 
the  class  interests  of  the  Bajio  entrepre- 
neurs. Not  only  were  laws  promulgated 
which  specifically  aimed  at  resolving  their 
problems  of  organization  and  labor,  but 
also  the  later  grant  of  military  autonomy 
appears  to  have  elevated  the  interests  of 
this  provincial  aristocracy  above  those  of 
the  state  itself,  with  revolutionary,  if  logi- 
cal, consequences.  To  be  sure,  the  laws 
attempted  to  limit  and  circumscribe  this 
power,  and  the  de  facto  power  position  of 
the  owners  was  always  limited  by  the 
Crown,  by  the  Church,  and  by  the  re- 
bellious masses,  but  there  can  be  little 
question  but  what  the  Creole  capitalists 
exercised  a  virtual  monopoly  over  local 
political  organisms  and  had  in  general  a 
favorable  hearing  from  the  viceregal  ad- 
ministration as  well. 

The  ideology  of  this  class  on  the  eve  of 
the  Mexican  War  of  Independence  is  much 
in  dispute.  It  may  well  be  that  modern 
Mexican  historians  are  somewhat  overly 
impressed  with  the  scanty  evidences  of 
religious  heterodoxy,  rationalism,  freema- 
sonry and  nationalism  to  be  found  among 
its  more  vocal  spokesmen.^*  It  is  of  course 
awkward  to  have  no  figures  on  the  rela- 
tive numbers  of  Spaniards  and  Creoles  at 
this  level  of  society  in,  say,  1800.  Wolf's 
interpretation  suggests  that  it  is  regional- 
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ism  itself  which  served  as  the  primary 
ideological  focus,  and  such  a  view  is  cer- 
tainly appropriate  in  view  of  the  pro- 
nounced regional  autonomy  which  emerged 
all  over  Mexico  in  the  first  century  of  re- 
publican life,  but  it  leaves  unanswered 
some  important  questions  about  Creole  at- 
titudes and  values,  and  makes  Bajio  re- 
gionalism seem  a  mechanical  result  of 
purely  economic  and  political  pressures. 

Ejidatarios 
Turning  to  the  twentieth  century,  we 
find  the  class  structure  considerably 
changed,  and  in  the  rural  areas  one  of 
the  new  classes  of  absorbing  interest  is 
made  up  of  the  holders  of  ejido  land.  The 
culture  of  the  ejidatario  is  nowhere  more 
than  a  generation  old,  and  in  most  areas 
it  is  even  more  recent.  As  a  culture  it  was 
created  by  the  land  reform  aspects  of  the 
Mexican  Revolution,  and  the  ejido  econ- 
omy consists  in  the  holding  of  land  by  a 
community  and  its  allotment  to  individual 
families  by  a  local  committee  (the  comi- 
sion  ejidal),  the  family  holding  use-right 
more  or  less  indefinitely.  In  most  cases 
there  is  some  arrangement  for  extension 
of  agricultural  credit  through  a  govern- 
ment bank  ij  the  land  is  to  be  cultivated 
communally;  if  it  is  cultivated  in  family 
plots  other  credit  arrangements  must  be 
made.  There  has  been  a  programmatic  em- 
phasis on  the  development  of  cooperative 
marketing,  land  improvement,  etc.,  but 
these  often  remain  on  paper.  The  ejido  was 
not,  of  course,  created  in  a  vacuum,  and 
there  are  many  elements  of  continuity  be- 
tween the  operations  of  the  ejido  economy 
and  those  of  the  traditional  hacienda  and 
pueblo  economies  it  replaced.  Nonetheless, 
establishment  of  the  ejidos  was  a  revolu- 
tionary step  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word  and  it  has  brought  many  changes  to 
the  rural  areas  of  Mexico  affected. 

To  a  considerable  degree  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ejidos  has  corresponded  to  the 
emergence  of  a  heightened  political  in- 
volvement, and  the  recognition  of  the  po- 
litical autonomy  of  the  ejido  village  is  an 


important  development.  It  may  be  that 
this  is  sometimes  overshadowed  by  politi- 
cal factionalism  tending  to  disrupt  village 
unity  (as  the  emergence  of  agrarismo  and 
sinarquismo  attests) ,  but  it  is  probably  sig- 
nificant that  Carrasco  can  classify  whole 
villages  as  "conservative"  or  "agrarian," 
and  certainly  the  pressures  for  village 
solidarity  are  strong. 

The  ideology  of  the  ejido  movement  has 
had  a  generally  anti-clerical  theme,  but  for 
the  ejidatarios  themselves  the  situation  is 
not  so  simple.  Both  in  Nayarit  and  in 
Michoacan  the  folk  religious  tradition 
seems  to  continue  with  a  changing  em- 
phasis and  center  of  gravity.  This  may  be 
said  to  involve  some  loss  of  the  elaborate 
fiesta  tradition  of  colonial  times,  some  gain 
in  Catholic  orthodoxy,  and  some  shift 
towards  secular  ideology  in  important 
spheres  (notably,  perhaps,  health  and  tech- 
nology). Increasingly,  the  ejido  villages 
are  gaining  experience  with  the  purely 
secular  fiesta  (like  the  one  Fisher  de- 
scribes in  Amapa,  p.  126) ,  in  which  tradi- 
tional parish  solidarity  is  replaced  by  that 
of  the  secular  community.  In  terms  of  both 
ideology  and  ritual,  this  kind  of  develop- 
ment may  be  of  great  importance  for  the 
future  of  ejido  culture. 

Maes  XROS 
In  Fisher's  study  of  the  Santiago  Pilot 
Project,  the  position  of  the  schoolteachers 
is  of  primary  importance.  As  interpreters 
of  the  world  outside  to  the  Mexican  vil- 
lagers, the  schoolteachers'  communicative 
role  may  well  be  crucial  in  any  village, 
whether  or  not  a  Pilot  Project  is  in  prog- 
ress. In  a  novel  set  in  Coahuila,  for  exam- 
ple, Josefina  Niggli  gives  a  sensitive  por- 
trayal of  the  prestige  position  of  the  teacher 
in  a  small  Mexican  town."  The  125  teach- 
ers involved  in  the  Santiago  Valley  project 
in  Nayarit,  as  Fisher  tells  us,  "are  not 
usually  native  to  the  villages,  and  do  not 
fit  into  ordinary  community  categories," 
(p.  98)  though  they  "in  general  were  par- 
ticipants in  the  culture  to  be  changed." 


25.     Niggli,  1945. 
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(p.  116)  As  a  class  the  teachers  are  set 
apart  from  the  villagers  by  their  cash  sal- 
ary which,  however  modest,  is  substan- 
tially larger  than  the  normal  cash  income 
of  the  villagers.  Economically,  then,  the 
teachers  are  in  the  special  position  of  sal- 
aried employees  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Education. 

Politically,  the  situation  of  the  teachers 
is  more  complex.  They  are  unionized  and 
have  had  the  training  of  all  advanced 
Mexican  students  in  strike  protests,  but 
their  situation  in  the  villages  is  isolated 
in  the  extreme.  The  special  institutes  of 
the  Santiago  VaUey  project  appear  to  have 
been  the  first  organized  activity  which 
broke  down  this  isolation  in  that  area.  The 
teachers  do  have  diffuse  backing  from  the 
government,  but  are  expected  to  draw  on 
the  local  school  boards  (comites  de  padres) 
for  school  maintenance  and  supplies,  and 
these  are  often  inadequately  provided. 
They  are  sufficiently  involved  in  national 
politics,  furthermore,  that  a  presidential 
campaign  has  deleterious  effects  on  teach- 
ing efficiency    (p.   156). 

Rural  teachers  particularly  have  a  spe- 
cial mission  in  carrying  the  Mexican  Revo- 
lution to  the  people  (p.  84),  and  a  bitter 
legacy  of  struggle  over  religious  and  secu- 
lar instruction  lies  behind  the  modern  im- 
plementation of  universal  secular  primary 
education  in  Mexico.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  is  possible  to  be  casually  secu- 
lar in  any  sector  of  rural  Mexico,  but  in 
Nayarit  (in  contrast  to  Michoacan  and  the 
Bajio)  religious  sentiment  seems  relatively 
relaxed,  and  rural  teachers  are  widely  and 
freely  accepted.  Social  gatherings  of  teach- 
ers as  a  group,  apart  from  the  Pilot  Project, 
appear,  however,  to  be  unheard  of,  and  we 
gather  that  in  the  absence  of  special  direc- 
tion of  this  type  they  have  little  cohesive 
spirit  or  sense  of  ideological  mission. 
The  special  programs  of  the  new  normal 
schools  planned  or  operating,  may  do  much 
to  change  this  picture,  though  it  would 
seem  that  some  on-the-ground  organiza- 
tion will  be  additionally  needed  to  make 
any  change  sustained  and  effective. 


The  Urban  Middle  Class 
Fisher  mentions  (pp.  143-4)  "the  urban 
people  of  Santiago"  as  one  of  the  four 
broad  social  groups  influencing  patterns  of 
culture  in  the  Ensayo  Piloto.  From  his 
brief  description,  we  may  infer  that  he  is 
speaking  of  the  middle  class:  "with  this 
group  should  be  listed  the  supporters  of 
the  political  party,  as  they,  except  for  a 
few  local  ejido  officials,  came  from  the 
urban  group  and  included,  especially,  local 
businessmen  and  officials."  (p.  144) 

The  economic  structure  of  the  middle 
class  in  Mexico  as  elsewhere  revolves 
around  (1)  professional  and  clerical  work 
on  salary  or  fee,  (2)  modest  entrepre- 
neurial activities  in  trade,  industry,  and 
finance  for  profit,  and  (3)  skilled  trades 
and  semi-professional  occupations  on  a  di- 
versity of  wage  arrangements.  All  of  these 
activities  are  somewhat  distinctively  struc- 
tured in  Mexico,  and  though  there  appear 
to  be  few  sharp  cleavages  of  organiza- 
tion, they  are  said  by  Mexicans  to  occupy 
a  "sector"  of  the  national  economy.  This  is 
in  general  the  "sector"  requiring  more  or 
less  extensive  occupational  training  which, 
in  itself  or  in  combination  with  other  ele- 
ments, constitutes  a  form  of  investment  on 
which  subsequent  income  may  be  consid- 
ered a  return.  Middle  class  occupations 
also  imply  realization  of  this  return  only 
under  conditions  of  relatively  constant 
daily  attendance  to  the  requirements  of 
the  job,  and  one  or  another  degree  of  direct 
dependence  on  customers  or  clients  in  one 
direction,  loyalty  of  employees  and  good 
faith  of  employers  in  another,  and  a  favor- 
ing stability  enforced  by  political  authority 
in  a  third.  (The  shambles  which  revolu- 
tion can  make  of  a  middle  class  life  are 
graphically  depicted  by  Mariano  Azuela 
in  Las  tribulaciones  de  una  familia  de- 
cente.)""  All  of  these  elements  structure 
the  middle  class  economy  in  a  system 
of  investments,  confidence,  decency  and 
worry  quite  distinct  from  the  economic  re- 
lationships of  the  rural  villages. 


26.    Azuela,  1947. 
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Corresponding  to  this  economy,  the  pol- 
ity of  the  Mexican  middle  class  has  bur- 
geoned in  the  last  generation  in  new  and 
experimental  forms  of  organization.  The 
spread  of  fraternal  orders  and  business 
clubs  has  been  genuinely  phenomenal,  and 
quite  as  significant  for  political  power  as 
the  noisier  development  of  the  indus- 
trial sindicatos  and  the  rural  cooperatives. 
Fisher  refers  to  this  group  in  Santiago  as 
"government  controlling"  (p.  144),  appar- 
ently in  reference  to  the  municipal  ad- 
ministration; we  have  little  information  on 
the  extent  of  this  control  anywhere  in 
Mexico,  but  we  may  venture  to  guess  that 
it  is  considerable.  The  astutely  selected  ad- 
visory committee  for  the  Pilot  Project  re- 
flects the  power  structure  of  small  Mexi- 
can towns  in  1950  with  revealing  clarity, 
including  representation  of:  "the  state  gov- 
ernment, Department  of  Public  Education, 
the  Presidencia  Municipal,  ....  local  pub- 
lic offices  of  agriculture,  National  Eco- 
nomy, Health  and  Welfare,  Public  Works, 
Ejido  Credit  Bank,  farmers'  unions,  local 
labor  unions,  Transportation  Association, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Lions  Club,  and 
the  press."  (p.  107)  From  the  vantage  point 
of  the  Mexico  of  twenty  years  ago  this 
group  of  associations  is  nothing  short  of 
astonishing,  and  one  may  guess  that  or- 
ganized community  power  in  firm  control 
of  the  emergent  middle  class  may  be  typi- 
cal of  small  towns  over  much  of  the  Re- 
public just  as  clearly  as  ever  Borda  con- 
trolled Taxco  or  the  sinarquistas  the  "con- 
servative" villages  of  contemporary  Mi- 
choacan.  The  study  of  this  aspect  of  life 
is  just  beginning  in  Mexico,  but  we  may 
confidently  expect  it  to  shed  much  light 
on  the  structure  and  functioning  of  "class 
cultures."  Certainly  our  present  ignorance 
is  tantalizing. 

If  the  economy  and  polity  of  the  middle 
class  can  be  sketched  only  in  faint  strokes, 
its  ideology  is  downright  obscure.  Fisher 
describes  the  Santiago  urbanites  as  ma- 
terialistic, respectful  of  education  and  ori- 
ented towards  progress,  (p.  144)  He  im- 
plies that  they  are  ardent  backers  of  the 


government,  (p.  144)  There  are  other  in- 
dications that  members  of  the  middle  class 
are  the  backbone  of  anti-clerical  liberal- 
ism, the  staunchest  supporters  of  Catholic 
orthodoxy,  and  the  chief  source  of  the 
organization  and  backing  of  the  modern 
secular  rituals  (the  fiestas  patrias,  for  ex- 
ample) .  It  is  thus  obscure  whether  a  domi- 
nant ideology  has  yet  become  fixed  except 
in  the  most  general  terms — and  certainly 
none  appears  to  be  institutionalized.  De- 
spite this  apparent  confusion,  however 
(and  in  view  of  our  state  of  knowledge 
it  may  well  be  apparent  only),  the  emer- 
gence of  the  middle  class  to  a  position  of 
economic  importance,  political  dominance 
and  ideological  influence  is  a  fact  of  the 
first  importance  in  modern  Mexico. 

BUROCRATAS 

As  a  specialized  subdivision  of  the  emer- 
gent middle  class  culture,  the  bureaucrats 
of  Mexico  occupy  a  very  special  cultural 
position,  and  exercise  an  influence  on  mod- 
ern Mexico  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  Fisher  distinguishes  in  his  analy- 
sis of  the  Pilot  Project  (p.  143)  the  policy 
and  administrative  levels  of  the  project's 
officialdom,  a  distinction  familiar  enough 
to  students  of  public  administration  but 
possibly  more  relevant  to  the  analysis  of 
political  structure  than  to  cultural  inter- 
pretation. 

The  bureaucratic  economy  revolves 
around  highly  rationalized  and  usually 
routinized  professional  and  clerical  work 
for  a  salary.  Most  commonly  (and  in 
Mexico  almost  exclusively)  the  employer 
is  the  government.  Because  it  is  relatively 
removed  from  any  clear  operation  of  the 
laws  of  the  market  place,  the  bureaucratic 
economy  tends  to  become  one  of  bud- 
gets, plans,  tenure  and  security,  intimately 
linked  to  the  political  process  and  yet 
partly  distinct  from  it.  In  Mexico,  where 
government  services  are  still  in  transition 
from  a  highly  personalistic  organization, 
peculiar  pressures  for  nepotism  and  graft 
continue  to  warp  the  selection  of  bureau- 
cratic personnel,  the  setting  of  pay  scales, 
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and  the  guarantees  of  job  tenure,  but  there 
is  evidence  that  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  bureaucratic  career  are  being  in- 
creasingly stabilized  along  the  familiar 
lines  of  organization  of  government  serv- 
ices in  western  European  states. 

Not  only  the  economy  but  also  the  polity 
of  the  bureaucrats  centers  on  their  posi- 
tion as  the  administrative  arm  of  the  gov- 
ernment. In  the  Mexican  context  it  follows 
that  the  bureaucrats  will  usually  be  firm 
backers  of  the  President  and  of  the  ad- 
ministration party  (the  PRI) .  The  pattern 
of  strong  hierarchical  loyalty  to  the  jefe 
at  every  level  of  administration  noted  by 
Fisher  {e.g.,  p.  148)  is  conducive  to  politi- 
cal orthodoxy,  and  public  appearances  by 
higher  officials  are  almost  invariably 
marked  by  public  demonstrations  of  this 
loyalty  on  the  part  of  government  workers 
as  well  as  by  other  organized  groups.  The 
participation  of  government  employees  on 
these  occasions  affords  a  striking  contrast 
to  American  practice — one  can  imagine  the 
furor  if  Eisenhower  marched  down  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  followed  by  a  massed 
body  of,  say,  welfare  department  em- 
ployees bearing  signs  saying,  "DPW  for 
Ike!"  Yet  such  a  spectacle  is  common  oc- 
currence in  Mexico.  The  political  loyalties 
of  the  bureaucrats  are  expressed  also  in 
"voluntary"  contributions  to  the  party, 
though  it  is  naturally  difficult  to  say  how 
this  is  organized  or  how  extensively  it  is 


practiced.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
bureaucrats  are  organized  into  sindicatos 
and  on  occasion  they  use  the  strike  as  an 
implement  of  political  power. 

Although  there  are  likely  differences  be- 
tween the  relatively  autonomous  policy- 
making officials  like  the  head  of  the  Pilot 
Project  who  is  so  favorably  and  exten- 
sively described  by  Fisher  (see  pp.  106, 
114,  117,  121,  122,  143,  148),  and  those  who 
implement  his  decisions  under  close  super- 
vision, they  appear  to  share  a  common 
ideology  of  a  class  order.  As  expressed  by 
the  project  director,  this  is  progressive, 
scientific  and  individualistic:  "the  final 
goal  of  the  project  will  then  be  to  form 
a  mentality  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
receptive  to  human  progress;  to  promote 
in  them  the  development  of  knowledge, 
habits  and  attitudes  that  are  creators  of 
new  and  more  human  forms  of  life;  and 
to  equip  them  to  be  active  and  effective 
agents  of  their  own  social  betterment." 
(quoted  on  p.  108)  Though  some  communi- 
cative difficulties  developed  in  the  project, 
there  appears  to  be  no  evidence  that  these 
goals  were  unacceptable  to  the  project  em- 
ployees and  (with  the  exception  of  the 
villainous  agricultural  officials)  their  col- 
laborators. There  are  no  suggestions  of 
ritual  expression  of  this  consensus,  though 
the  role  of  these  bureaucrats  in  stimulating 
and  participating  in  secular  fiestas  in  the 
villages  may  be  significant. 


REGIONAL  CULTURES 


Bajio 

To  some  extent  the  state  of  Guanajuato 
(with  the  adjacent  city  of  Queretaro)  con- 
stitutes a  distinct  geographic  province — a 
fertile  high  plateau  valley  almost  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  mountains  and  similar  in 
this  respect  to  the  plains  of  Puebla  or  the 
Valley  of  Mexico.  The  mountains  are  rich 
in  silver,  and  the  central  location  of  the 
Bajio  in  Mexico  at  large  gave  it  a  favor- 
able position  in  internal  trade  between  the 
metropolitan    center    and    the    provincial 


north.  It  is  dotted  with  modest  old  colonial 
cities — Leon,  Celaya,  Guanajuato  and  Que- 
retaro. 

Wolf  describes  vividly  the  distinctive- 
ness of  the  regional  economy  which  de- 
veloped here  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
felicitously  combining  the  agriculture  of 
central  Mexico  and  the  mining  of  the  north 
with  the  textile  mills  of  an  industrial  sys- 
tem all  its  own.  This  "Bajio  complex"  may, 
then,  be  considered  as  the  economy  of  a 
distinct   region   within   the  core   area   of 
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Mexico — an  economy  centered  in  the  re- 
gion with  a  highly  structured  trade  (pro- 
cessed goods  for  raw  materials)  with  the 
northern  provinces.  With  time  it  developed 
an  unusual  degree  of  independence  and 
came  into  economic  competition  with  the 
capital  itself,   (pp.  182-6) 

From  the  Conquest  on,  the  Bajio  was 
distinct  from  other  parts  of  central  Mexico 
in  lacking  large  permanent  Indian  towns. 
While  the  eighteenth  century  marked  what 
Wolf  calls  the  "encysting"  of  Indian  com- 
munities elsewhere  (p.  182),  the  Bajio  was 
left  free  of  some  of  the  most  difficult  Mexi- 
can political  problems.  As  the  economy 
grew  into  a  distinct  and  integrated  sys- 
tem, therefore,  a  parallel  "political  alliance 
of  class  and  occupational  groups"  (p.  192) 
grew  up  in  the  region.  The  exact  nature 
of  this  alliance  and  the  forms  of  its  or- 
ganization are  not  described,  but  even- 
tually it  found  expression  in  local  military 
units  (p.  193)  which  grew  more  and  more 
independent  of  the  Spanish  officials  as  the 
War  of  Independence  loomed  closer. 

Wolf  suggests  that  the  ideological  coun- 
terpart of  these  economic  and  political  de- 
velopments was  a  weakening  of  "the  func- 
tional importance  of  the  symbolisms  asso- 
ciated with  the  kingship"  (p.  194)  through 
disruption  of  the  corporate  caste  and  guild 
units  of  the  colony  and  consequent  de- 
struction of  the  royal  bureaucracy — the 
only  group  oriented  towards  the  welfare 
of  the  colony  at  large.  Leadership  passed 
to  the  entrepreneurs  whose  narrower  in- 
terests and  regional  outlook  therefore  came 
to  dominate  the  culture.  The  nature  of 
this  regional  ideology  is  far  from  clear,  as 
we  have  mentioned  in  our  discussion  of 
the  entrepreneurial  class,  but  it  may  be 
relevant  to  recall  that  the  significance  of 
the  Bajio  as  the  cradle  of  Independence 
and  its  contrasting  conservative  role  in  the 
Revolution  are  elements  in  what  the  re- 
gion has  come  to  mean  in  twentieth  centiiry 
Mexico. 


Nayarit 
Somewhat  distinct  from  the  problem  of 
a  geographic  region  is  the  pattern  of  re- 
gionalism elaborated  in  relation  to  the  con- 
stituent states  of  the  Mexican  republic. 
Nayarit  is  by  no  means  typical  in  this 
respect,  having  none  of  the  glamor  of 
Jalisco's  romantic  cowboy  tradition,  or  of 
the  wilder  fame  of  Pancho  Villa's  Chi- 
huahua or  the  sultry  and  sensuous  repu- 
tation of  Veracruz.  It  is  a  small  and  iso- 
lated state.  Judging  from  Fisher's  report, 
however,  this  fact  does  not  diminish  the 
local  pride  of  its  inhabitants,  and  even  re- 
cent immigrants  know  the  unofficial  state 
song,  the  Corrido  de  Nayarit.  (p.  105) 

The  economy  of  Nayarit  revolves  around 
"corn,  sugar  cane,  rice  and  a  variety  of 
minor  crops"  (p.  85) ;  the  state  govern- 
ment attempts  to  foster  corn  production 
and  the  tourist  trade  in  order  to  "gain 
recognition  in  the  Republic"  (p.  94) .  The 
degree  of  isolation  and  autonomy  of  Naya- 
rit economy  is  not  clear,  though  it  seems 
suggestive  that  "much  of  the  ejido  organi- 
zation in  the  state  is  administered  more 
by  the  state  Banco  de  Fomento  Agricola 
than  by  the  usual  federal  banks  of  ejido 
credit,  or  the  federal  Agrarian  Depart- 
ment." (p.  95)  The  completion  of  highway 
and  rail  connections  of  Tepic  with  Guada- 
lajara and  the  Far  Northwest  have  un- 
doubtedly tended  to  break  down  isolation 
in  some  degree   (p.  85) . 

Nayarit,  like  other  Mexican  states,  is 
governed  by  a  small  group  of  PRI  politi- 
cians who  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  fed- 
eral executive  and  maintain  absolute  con- 
trol over  state  and  local  operations  of  the 
government  party.  In  some  contrast  to  the 
situation  described  by  Carrasco  in  Michoa- 
can,  official  party  candidates  are  usually 
unopposed  even  in  ejido  elections.  Consid- 
erable power  is  thus  vested  in  the  governor 
of  the  state,  and  Nayarit's  governor  (1946- 
52)  follows  the  strong,  progressive  pro- 
gram, typical  of  many  sections,  of  moderni- 
zation, mechanization  and  fomento,  auto- 
cratically administered  from  the  top  down 
and  involving  a  high  degree  of  civil  and 
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military  control  over  the  more  local  gov- 
ernment heads.  While  the  state  govern- 
ment thus  enjoys  a  significant  measure  of 
autonomy,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it 
can  "represent"  adequately  the  political 
aspirations  of  the  nayaritos,  and  there  is 
undeniably  much  mistrust  and  resentment 
of  it  (p.  105) . 

It  is  open  to  question  just  what  Nayarit 
means  ideologically  to  its  inhabitants.  Mar- 
ginal to  the  focal  center,  it  is  too  small  to 
have  exercised  an  important  autonomous 
role  in  Mexican  affairs  as  have  Sonora, 
Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  Oaxaca  or  Yucatan. 
It  does  not  furnish  the  Republic  with  presi- 
dents, as  have  Michoacan,  Oaxaca,  Vera- 
cruz, Sonora,  and  Coahuila  (among  others) 
in  recent  history.  (The  present  President 
is  a  veracruzano.)  Although  the  state  is 
somehow  important  to  its  people,  we  do 
not  know  exactly  how;  this,  despite  the 
fact  that  loyalty  to  the  state  seems  to  ex- 
ceed loyalty  to  the  village  or  municipio: 
"Despite  the  lack  of  loyalty  to  their  own 
village,  people  have  a  pride  in  their  valley, 
and  particularly  in  their  state."  (pp.  104-5) 

Santiago 

The  area  encompassed  by  the  Pilot 
Project  in  Fisher's  study  corresponds 
"roughly"  to  the  former  municipio  of  San- 
tiago Ixcuintla  (before  a  section  of  it  was 
carved  away  to  form  the  municipio  of 
Ruiz) .  Although  it  is  called  a  "valley"  the 
municipio  occupies  a  flat  plain  along  the 
Santiago  River  and  is  not  a  natural  geo- 
graphic unit. 

The  economy  of  the  "valley"  is  agricul- 
tural; a  degree  of  specialization  in  tobacco 
expands  this  enterprise  beyond  the  sub- 
sistence farming  of  much  of  Mexico,  and 
there  is  an  unusual  degree  of  mechaniza- 
tion of  farming  processes.  The  cahecera, 
the  town  of  Santiago  itself,  is  the  adminis- 
trative and  trade  center  between  the  ejido 
villages  and  Tepic,  and  affords  a  wide 
variety  of  manufactured  goods  in  return 
for  the  agricultural  surplus.  Up  to  a  point, 
then,  the  municipio  economy  is  typical  of 
rural  Mexico,  centered  in  diverse  agricul- 
ture and  a  modest  trade  channeled  through 


the  "county  seat."  Bad  roads  and  flooding 
rivers  preclude  competition  of  other  towns 
for  this  hinterland  and  give  to  the  economy 
a  typically  concentrated,  almost  monolithic 
appearance. 

This  economic  demarcation  corresponds 
almost  perfectly  to  the  administrative 
boundaries  of  the  municipio,  and  the  muni- 
cipal government  appears  to  reflect  rather 
clearly  the  principle  of  "authority"  found 
at  all  levels  of  Mexican  government,  and 
springing  from  old  tradition.  Jurisdiction 
of  the  municipal  government  over  the 
whole  municipio  is  unquestioned  even 
though  it  technically  represents  only  the 
largest  town.  It  is  interesting  that  the 
Pilot  Project,  aiming  at  cooperation  ra- 
ther than  discipline,  found  it  expedient  to 
invite  representatives  of  the  ejidos  to  join 
its  advisory  board  in  an  effort  to  create  a 
body  more  representative  of  the  munici- 
pal "community."  It  would  seem  that  the 
formal  governmental  structure  reflects 
that  community  somewhat  imperfectly 
even  though  it  may  mirror  well  the  reali- 
ties of  power.  The  municipio  often  engen- 
ders strong  loyalties,  and  smaller  communi- 
ties may  come  to  feel  bitter  rivalry  with 
their  more  fortunate  neighbors  whose  com- 
munities have  attained  municipal  status. 
A  description  of  this  situation  in  Chan 
Kom,  Yucatan,  is  presented  in  detail  by 
Redfield."  In  Santiago  the  other  towns  are 
no  more  than  villages  and  their  inhabitants 
are  often  recent  immigrants  with  develop- 
ing but  still  limited  local  roots.  The  politi- 
cal structure  appears  to  reflect  this  in  the 
total  dominance  of  the  cabecera  both  in 
the  municipal  government  and  in  party 
control  of  village  elections. 

Institutional  organization  of  municipal 
opinion  in  ideological  and  religious  terms 
appears  to  be  extremely  restricted;  if  there 
are  any  differences  between  Santiago  and 
its  neighbors  we  are  not  told  what  they 
are.  It  seems  likely  that  they  are  but  feebly 
developed,  and  certainly  the  rural  inhabi- 
tants of  the  municipio  are  not  involved  in 
them  at  all. 


27.    Redfleld.  1950. 
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Pueblo 

It  is  probably  not  accidental  that  most 
studies  of  the  social  anthropology  of  Mid- 
dle America  have  focussed  on  the  pueblo, 
since  for  most  Spaniards  and  almost  all 
Mexican  Indians  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
Life  centered  on  a  village  community,  and 
in  colonial  New  Spain  and  Republican 
Mexico  this  has  remained  true  for  the  bulk 
of  the  population.  In  popular  thought,  in- 
deed, the  pueblo  appears  as  a  sort  of  ideal 
way  of  life.  As  an  ideal  it  has  had  a  pro- 
found influence  over  communities  greatly 
removed  from  the  original  organizational 
forms  of  the  Spanish-Indian  village — the 
haciendas  and  reales  de  minus,  and  even 
the  cities  of  Mexico.  Classically,  however, 
the  pueblo  is  a  rather  specific  phenomenon. 
The  Spanish  land  grant  villages  and  In- 
dian towns  of  New  Mexico,  the  ejido  vil- 
lages of  Nayarit  or  Michoacan,  the  Zapotec 
communities  of  Oaxaca  or  the  Mayan 
towns  of  Yucatan  and  Guatemala  exem- 
plify the  type. 

Economically  the  pueblo  has  usually 
been  described  as  at  least  relatively  "seLf- 
sufficent."  Careful  studies  have  demon- 
strated, however,  that  this  simplification 
must  be  viewed  with  skepticism.  Through- 
out Middle  America  there  are  villages 
locally  famous  for  particular  products 
and  even  craft  specialties,  and  there  are 
substantial  differences  in  occupational 
structure  of  these  little  communities.  The 
Guatemalan  highlands  constitute  an  or- 
ganized network  of  trade  in  these  special- 
ized commodities;  even  the  Pueblo  Indians 
of  the  American  Southwest  have  a  tradi- 
tion of  modest  trade  traceable  to  the 
archaeological  past.  The  villages  thus  vary 
considerably  in  their  "dependence  on  out- 
side markets,"  and  this  variation  probably 
goes  back  a  long  time,  subject  to  political 
as  well  as  economic  conditions.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  all  of  the  pueblos  have  cen- 
tered their  economic  life  on  agriculture. 
Livestock  or  fishing  or  craft  industries 
appear  as  secondary  elaborations  of  this 
farming  pattern.  The  pueblos  of  Mexico 
are  first  and  foremost  corn-farming  vil- 


lages. Because  the  economy  of  the  pueblo 
rests  squarely  on  agriculture,  its  distinc- 
tive organization  must  be  related  ulti- 
mately to  the  forms  of  ownership,  manage- 
ment and  use  of  land.  Two  features  stand 
out.  Land  is  conceived  as  "belonging"  to 
the  pueblo  not  in  a  proprietary  sense  but 
in  a  "natural"  sense:  the  land  around  the 
village  is  a  part  of  the  village  simply  be- 
cause it  is  near  it,  and  the  men  who  work 
it  are  therefore  members  of  the  commun- 
ity. At  least  a  use-right  to  the  land  is 
allotted  to  families  in  severalty  and  in 
some  cases  this  includes  the  rights  of  in- 
heritance and  even  alienation  for  as  long 
as  the  land  is  worked.  On  the  other  hand 
all  pueblos  hold  some  land  in  common: 
usually  this  is  pasture  land  or  the  monte 
from  which  firewood,  herbs,  etc.,  can  be 
gathered.  In  the  ejido  form  both  the  use- 
right  and  the  "commons"  are  reinstituted 
and  protected,  though  the  ejidos  vary  in 
their  degree  of  communal  organization. 

The  political  structure  of  the  pueblo  can 
be  specified  with  somewhat  greater  preci- 
sion, for  despite  the  enormous  variation  in 
the  titles  of  office  and  the  political  activi- 
ties designated  for  each,  there  is  a  definite 
pattern  to  pueblo  government.  Though  the 
formality  of  its  organization  varies,  there 
is  always  a  council  including  the  respected 
men  of  long  experience  in  village  affairs. 
In  many  areas  this  is  recognized  as  be- 
ing composed  of  the  officials-emeritus,  a 
system  which  institutionalizes  the  elder- 
statesman  role  clearly  and  succinctly.  Un- 
til the  appearance  of  the  ejido  village  there 
was  little  differentiation  of  sacred  and 
secular  ci\ic  duty,  and  in  most  pueblos 
even  now  the  "secular"  officials  are  inte- 
grated into  the  religious  system  by  the 
most  varied  arrangements.  The  govern- 
ment of  Zufii  by  a  secular  council  "front- 
ing" for  the  priesthoods,  the  intricately  in- 
terlocking dance  societies  and  priesthoods 
of  the  Yaqui,  the  elaborate  hierarchy  of 
cargos  of  the  Zapotec  and  Tarascans  which 
were  coterminous  with  village  government, 
are  typical  instances  of  the  highly  inte- 
grated pueblo  way  of  life.  The  vicissitudes 
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of  these  patterns  in  the  context  of  ejido 
life  are  graphically  depicted  by  Carrasco 
and  Fisher.  Factional  differences,  long  an 
important  if  diffuse  feature  of  village  life, 
are  sharpened  and  stabilized  in  this  new 
context.  The  secular  and  religious  organiza- 
tion of  the  pueblo  are  divorced.  New  politi- 
cal forms  emerge  (e.g.,  the  comision  de 
padres,  the  political  party  and  the  comi- 
sion ejidal).  Examining  with  an  unroman- 
tic  eye  the  age-old  factionalism  of  the 
villages,  we  would  find  it  hard  to  say  that 
pueblo  solidarity  is  diminished,  but  its  or- 
ganization and  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  certainly  changed. 

In  strict  correspondence  with  the  tradi- 
tionalism and  introversion  of  the  pueblo's 
economy  and  polity,  the  ideological  orien- 
tation of  the  villages  is  classically  tightly 
knit,  deeply  religious  (though  unortho- 
dox), and  centered  on  an  elaborate  cult 
system  engaging  almost  total  participation 
of  the  villagers  in  the  fiestas  which  punc- 
tuate the  agricultural  rhythm  of  the  year. 
Dramatic  ceremonies  are  organized  by  the 
religious  societies  and  financed  by  "volun- 


teers" who  have  vowed  to  sponsor  them 
and  then  must  go  into  debt  to  their  com- 
padres  and  relatives  to  do  so.  Often  there 
is  dancing,  both  secular  and  religious,  and 
almost  always  there  are  fireworks.  In  some 
places  folk  dramas  continue  to  be  per- 
formed, and  the  whole  fiesta  is  integrated 
with  church  services.  The  ethos  repre- 
sented in  these  activities  has  been  de- 
scribed many  times  over — it  is  highly  tra- 
ditional, fatalistic  and  familistic,  while 
preserving  a  spontaneity  and  color  which 
have  universal  appeal.  It  is  dramatically 
demonstrated  by  Carrasco  and  Fisher  that 
the  changing  structure  of  pueblo  life  has 
begun  to  introduce  new  elements  in  this 
area  of  village  life  at  a  rapid  rate.  The 
competition  of  secular  fiestas,  the  stabiliz- 
ing of  village  factionalism  on  a  new  axis 
and  the  disruption  of  the  religious  socie- 
ties by  wage-labor  migration  or  resettle- 
ment have  greatly  altered  the  ceremonies 
and  have  changed  the  folklore  and  ideol- 
ogy. The  end  of  the  pueblo  as  a  social  form 
is  not  yet  in  sight  but  its  cultural  organiza- 
tion is  definitely  changing. 


ETHNIC  CULTURES 


Tarascan 
The  accessibility  of  Tarascan  Michoacan 
to  the  capital  of  the  Republic  has  rendered 
it  subject  to  description  and  commentary 
by  every  generation  since  the  Conquest; 
it  has  also  brought  a  rapid  acculturation, 
and  in  the  resulting  confusion  no  one  has 
ever  stopped  to  write  a  general  ethnogra- 
phy of  Tarascan  culture.  While  we  possess 
several  studies  of  Tarascan  villages,  and 
several  more  sources  which  deal  with  Ta- 
rascan culture  en  passant,  we  have  little 
systematized  knowledge  of  Tarascan  life  as 
such.-"''  Now  that  assimilation  is  proceed- 
ing apace,  it  seems  possible  that  we  may 
never  have.  There  is  thus  a  special  value 
to  each  item  of  knowledge  contributed  to 
this  theme,  and  Carrasco's  study  is  helpful 
in  this  connection  purely  apart  from  its 
main  interest. 


27a.    See,  however.  Beals,  1946;  Brand,  1951;  and  Fos- 
ter, 1948. 


The  ethnicity  of  the  Tarascan  Indians 
may  be  traced  in  part  to  a  rather  distinc- 
tive economic  base.  Besides  sharing  maize 
agriculture  with  other  Middle  American 
tribes,  the  aboriginal  Tarascans  specialized 
in  fishing  the  larger  shallow  lakes  which 
dot  the  highlands  from  Patzcuaro  to  Cha- 
pala.  This  was  in  fact  the  feature  of  Taras- 
can life  which  gave  to  the  Tarascan  home- 
land its  Nahuatl  name,  Michoacan  ("Fish- 
ermen's Country").  Today  the  slow  eco- 
nomic absorption  of  the  Tarascan  into  a 
regional  and  national  system  has  combined 
with  the  desiccation  of  the  lakes  to  reduce 
the  scope  and  importance  of  this  specialty, 
but  in  many  areas  fishing  continues  to  en- 
joy a  local  importance  unique  in  highland 
Mexico.  Little  is  known  of  the  aboriginal 
economic  organization,  but  it  seems  hkely 
that  there  was  some  development  of  the 
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tributary  system  through  which  ancient 
Middle  American  cities  maintained  them- 
selves on  the  surplus  of  the  surround- 
ing countryside:  some  such  organization 
would  have  been  needed  to  account  for  the 
emergence  of  Tzintzuntzan  as  the  capital 
of  the  Tarascan  state.  The  modern  Taras- 
oans  have  of  course  been  caught  up  in  the 
ejido  organization  and  in  contemporary 
reliance  on  wage  labor:  many  of  them 
have  been  to  the  U.S.  as  legally  contracted 
or  "wetback"  laborers.  The  local  economy 
is  fast  disappearing. 

The  polity  of  the  pre-Columbian  Taras- 
cans  is  described  as  a  monarchy,  and  one 
retains  an  impression  of  relatively  cen- 
tralized religious,  economic  and  political 
power.  The  details  we  possess  are  so  mea- 
ger as  to  preclude  analysis,  but  the  gross 
fact  is  clear  enough:  the  Tarascans  were 
formerly  members  of  a  single  political  sys- 
tem of  sufficient  power  to  stand  off  Aztec 
attempts  at  conquest.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  genesis  of  this  structure,  it  is  a 
fact  of  considerable  importance  to  the  eth- 
nic autonomy  and  distinctiveness  of  the 
Tarascans  to  this  day.  The  sweeping  aside 
of  the  monarchy  in  the  Conquest  was  per- 
haps less  disorganizing  to  Tarascan  cul- 
ture than  it  might  have  been,  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Michoacan  as  a  distinct 
province  tended  to  perpetuate  its  cultural 
autonomy,  and  the  remarkable  innovations 
of  Vasco  de  Quiroga  may  even  have  inten- 
sified it.  In  the  twentieth  century,  some- 
thing of  this  past  survives  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  Tarascans  into  the  state  pride 
of  Michoacan.  As  the  state  corrido  puts  it: 

We  have  the  pride 
Of  being  Tarascan  Indians 
Freer  than  the  waves 
Of  the  broad  sea. 

In  general,  however,  the  modern  political 
organization  preserves  no  shred  of  tribal 
or  ethnic  unity.  The  absence  of  a  "reserva- 
tion system"  in  Mexico  (except  for  the 
equivocal  Yaqui  case)  means  that  even  the 
concern  for  the  Indians  on  the  part  of  the 
Instituto  Indigenista  has  no  tendency  to 
revive  the  lost  solidarity  of  the  Tarascans, 


and  Carrasco  shows  how  political  faction- 
alism has  come  to  replace  even  village  co- 
hesion as  the  primary  dimension  of  loyalty 
and  power  organization. 

Just  as  the  economy  and  polity  which 
once  lent  substance  to  the  ethnic  autonomy 
of  the  Tarascans  have  been  submerged 
slowly  in  the  mestizo  culture  of  rural  Mi- 
choacan, the  religious  and  ideological  unity 
that  the  tradition  once  possessed  has  be- 
come fragmented  and  vestigial.  Carrasco's 
study  documents  in  fascinating  detail  the 
growth  of  conflict  themes  in  the  religious 
folklore,  and  it  is  clear  that  for  increasing 
numbers  of  Tarascans  even  the  colonial 
attitudes  of  village  pride  and  cult  loyalty 
and  belief  are  yielding  ground  to  secular- 
ism and  to  Catholic  orthodoxy.  The  Mexi- 
canization  of  the  Tarascans  is  proceeding 
rapidly. 

Indios 

Before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  gen- 
erically  Indian  culture  did  not  exist.  More 
precisely,  the  Indians  did  not  view  them- 
selves as  part  of  a  single  entity  nor  were 
there  any  social  institutions  expressive  of 
such  a  view.  To  the  Spaniards,  however, 
all  Indians  tended  to  look  alike,  and  major 
Spanish  legislation  dealt  with  the  natives 
en  hloc.  Such  differentiations  as  were  later 
introduced  had,  further,  little  contact  with 
the  categories  of  Indian  life  and  thought 
but  were  designed  to  fit  the  necessities  of 
Spanish  administrative  policy.  The  distinc- 
tion between  indios  mansos  and  hravos,  un- 
der which  "wild"  Indians  (i.e.,  those  who 
resisted  conquest)  were  subject  to  enslave- 
ment, or  that  between  indios  de  pueblo 
and  indio  lahorios  y  vagos  (the  latter  sub- 
ject to  forced  labor),  are  illustrative  of  the 
new  mold  in  which  the  Spanish  cast  native 
life. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  Conquest,  then, 
was  to  create  a  new  generic  economic  role 
for  the  Indian,  and  under  the  colonial  ad- 
ministration the  model  became  fact.  The 
Indian  (in  Guanajuato:  Tarascan,  Aztec, 
Otomi  and  Mazahua)  could  be  (1)  a 
member   of    an    autonomous    agricultural 
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community,  (2)  an  indentvired  laborer,  or 
(3)  a  slave.  As  time  went  on,  slavery  was 
eliminated,  apparently  for  economic  rea- 
sons, but  the  pueblo  and  the  hacienda  con- 
tinued the  dominant  poles  in  Indian  eco- 
nomic life.  There  appears  to  be  little  evi- 
dence that  any  important  amount  of  pan- 
Indian  solidarity  was  generated  by  these 
conditions,  and  even  strikes  and  rioting 
were  restricted  in  the  Bajio,  for  example, 
to  particular  occupational  groups.  The  de- 
tails of  the  joint  riot  of  the  textile  and 
agricultural  workers  near  Celaya  in  1785 
(p.  190)  would  be  very  interesting  in  this 
connection. 

As  the  economy  of  the  Indians  as  a  caste 
was  divisive  rather  than  unitary,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  any  joint  political 
enterprise.  Indeed,  no  Indian  development 
in  Mexico  has  even  tended  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  there  is  nothing  even  in  modern 
Mexico  which  resembles  the  Indian  Bro- 
therhood of  British  Columbia,^^  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  Congress  in  the  United  States^" 
or  the  national  organization  of  Bolivia's  In- 
dians in  the  1940's.^"  In  Mexico  the  mili- 
tary phase  of  the  conquest  wiped  out  the 
last  super-tribal  federation  to  appear  in 
that  country;  subsequent  Indian  wars 
were,  with  trifling  exceptions,  revolts  of 
single  Indian  groups  rather  than  of  re- 
gional confederacies.  Modern  Mexican  or- 
ganizations for  Indian  benefit  like  the  In- 
stituto  Indigenista  may  gain  Indian  co- 
operation at  a  local  level,  but  they  in  no 
way  sponsor  an  autonomous  Indian  re- 
vival. 

The  divisive  effects  of  colonial  adminis- 
tration, compounded  with  pre-existing  eth- 
nic division  of  the  Indian  population,  have 
precluded  the  emergence  of  an  Indian  way 
of  life  in  Mexico.  To  a  degree  the  old  tribal 
or  quasi-tribal  entities  have  persisted, 
though  fractured  into  their  constituent  vil- 


lages, and  there  is  no  such  thing  in  modem 
Mexico  as  the  Indian  ideology  or  the  In- 
dian religion.  The  glorification  of  the  In- 
dian past  in  painting,  writing,  and  monu- 
mental statuary  and  architecture  is  rather 
an  activity  of  the  mestizo  middle  class. ^^ 
One  of  the  unexplored  possibilities  of 
Mexican  history  was  that  of  the  emergence 
of  an  Indian  culture.  It  did  not  quite  hap- 
pen under  Aztec  leadership  nor  under  the 
colonial  viceroys,  and  it  is  now  no  longer 
a  serious  possibility. 

Castas 
In  the  colonial  period  the  free  people  of 
Negro  ancestry,  or  of  partly  Negro  ances- 
try were,  like  Indians,  subject  to  special 
taxes.  These  castas,  as  they  were  called, 
thus  occupied  a  special  economic  position. 
Excluded  from  the  guilds  and  hence  from 
industrial  employment  (p.  192) ,  they  were 
likewise  outside  the  Indian  pueblo  system, 
and  they  gravitated  in  the  Bajio  towards 
employment  as  miners  or  farm  laborers  or 
into  illegal  activities. 

Never  very  numerous  in  New  Spain,  the 
Negroes  were  scattered  and  divided  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  they  were  ever 
able  to  make  common  cause  politically  or 
militarily  as  did  those  of  Santo  Domingo, 
Brazil,  or  even  some  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Rather  they  were  submerged  in 
the  uprooted  Indian  population,  and  after 
the  abolition  of  the  royal  tribute  with  In- 
dependence, they  were  rapidly  swallowed 
up  into  the  Indian-mestizo  mass  of  the 
population. 

It  would  appear  that  at  no  point  was 
there  an  organized  Negro  culture  on  Mexi- 
can soil;  there  are  consequently  no  evi- 
dences of  Negro  ideology  or  religion.  The 
ephemeral  castas  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Bajio  may  be  said  to  have  sunk  almost 
without  a  trace. 


28.  LaViolette,  1956. 

29.  CoUler,  1948. 

30.  Zavala,  1948. 


31.  The  interesting  thesis  (Antollnez,  1946)  that 
mestizo  interest  in  the  Indian  tradition  is  a  search  for 
psychological  identity  on  the  maternal  side  of  the 
modal-historical  mestizo  family  derivation  would  seem 
to   deserve  closer  scrutiny. 


NATIONAL  CULTURES 


Mexican 
None  of  the  three  studies  we  are  dis- 
cussing is  specifically  concerned  with  the 
emergent  national  economy  of  Mexico,  yet 
all  three  allude  to  it.  Wolf  closes  his  analy- 
sis with  remarks  suggesting  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Mexican  Revolution  in  break- 
ing the  economic  and  military  power  of 
the  regional  caudillos  as  a  step  in  the  na- 
tional integration  (p.  195) ;  Carrasco  points 
up  the  importance  of  the  "collective  ejido" 
raising  commercial  crops  of  foodstuffs  or 
industrial  raw  materials  as  one  important 
nationalizing  dimension  of  the  agrarian 
revolution  (pp.  19-20) ;  Fisher  summarizes 
the  needs  for  cultural  change  in  the  Mexi- 
can villages,  primarily  in  terms  of  draw- 
ing the  Indian  into  the  national  life; 
roads,  literacy,  land  reform,  agricultural 
efficiency,  effective  marketing,  and  legal 
and  scientific  know-how  (pp.  78-9).  As 
these  interpretations  imply,  the  emergent 
Mexicanism  of  Mexico  is  based  on  a  com- 
plex but  sweeping  reorientation  of  the  eco- 
nomic life — a  development  intimately  re- 
lated to  the  Mexican  Revolution  and  revo- 
lutionary in  its  consequences.  Certainly 
the  shift  in  Mexican  economy  since  Diaz 
is  breathtaking  in  its  scope  and  speed.  If 
we  cannot  discuss  this  development  in  de- 
tail we  can  at  least  note  the  massive  fact: 
modern  Mexico  has  a  significant  degree  of 
economic  independence  based  upon  agri- 
culture plus  a  rapidly  diversifying  produc- 
tion in  mining,  fishing,  forestry  and  indus- 
try. 

The  emergence  of  modern  Mexico  as  a 
nation  dates  from  the  same  Revolution  and 
parallels  the  changing  economic  structure. 
The  reform  constitution  of  1917  and  the 
Revolutionary  Party  have  given  to  Mexico 
a  full  generation  of  domestic  peace  and  a 
genuine  measure  of  political  freedom — a 
record  unique  in  Latin  America.  The 
national    government    of    Mexico — a    pe- 


culiar type  of  elective  monarchy  operat- 
ing through  the  forms  of  a  representative 
democracy  and  an  "official"  party — is  little 
reflected  in  these  studies.  On  the  other 
hand,  both  Carrasco  and  Fisher  give  us  a 
good  look  at  the  local  level  of  its  opera- 
tion. Carrasco's  summary  of  the  politics  of 
ejido  life  leads  us  to  conclude  that  future 
interpretations  of  Mexican  culture  must 
assume  a  significant  degree  of  political  in- 
volvement in  even  the  Indian  pueblos. 
Fisher's  picture  of  the  hierarchical  princi- 
ple of  autoridad  in  both  the  federal-state- 
local  relationships  of  formal  government 
and  the  structure  of  the  party  and  the 
bureaucracy  is  an  illuminating  contribu- 
tion to  the  understanding  of  contemporary 
cultural  processes. 

Mexican  nationalism  has  come  to  ex- 
press its  aspirations  and  its  pride  in  the 
familiar  language  of  the  patriotism  of  the 
national  state.  It  celebrates  the  anniver- 
saries of  the  deaths  of  its  great  men  and 
the  victories  of  its  arms  with  the  familiar 
parades  and  grandiose  oratory.  The  fiestas 
patrias  have  become  increasingly  impor- 
tant holidays  in  cities  and  villages  alike, 
and  Mexico  advances  its  national  preten- 
sions in  optimistic  and  humanistic  hopes 
of  progress,  peace,  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  That  these  ideas  and  symbols  have 
captured  the  imagination  and  loyalty  of 
an  important  minority  of  the  Mexican 
people  is  a  cultural  development  of  revo- 
lutionary import.  It  is  worth  recalling, 
however,  that  the  impact  of  these  develop- 
ments, while  locally  perceptible  in  the 
rural  villages,  has  not  yet  revolutionized 
village  life.  Even  under  the  conditions  of 
an  unsettling  recent  migration,  the  Naya- 
rit  villager  feels  more  loyalty  to  his  pueblo 
natal  than  to  his  present  village,  the  state 
or  the  nation  (pp.  100,  105) .  In  Michoacan, 
both  agrarian  and  sinarquista  villages  have 
become  sensitive  to  national  pressures  but 
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they  justify  themselves  in  terms  of  the 
traditional  cosmology.  Most  of  the  Mexi- 
cans we  meet  in  these  pages  are  marginal 
to  the  new  national  life,  and  are  likely  to 
remain  so  in  some  degree  for  a  long  time. 

American 
In  almost  all  American  ethnographies 
and  in  most  discussions  of  Mexican  affairs 
the  culture  of  the  United  States  is  a  large, 
even  a  dominating  factor,  looming  darkly, 
obscurely,  sometimes  even  menacingly,  in 
the  unmentioned  background.  Sometimes 
it  is  the  implied  point  of  reference  for  a 
cultural  comparison;  sometimes  it  figures 
as  a  factor  in  the  cultural  process;  only 
occasionally  is  it  an  explicit  object  of  study. 
Yet  there  can  be  little  question  but  what 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  con- 
ditioning Mexican  life  is  the  existence  of 
the  United  States.  These  studies  are  only 
peripherally  concerned  with  American 
culture,  but  occasionally  Fisher  and  Car- 
rasco  touch  upon  it. 

From  the  Mexican  standpoint  the  Ameri- 
can economy  is  a  tremendous  structure  of 
concentrated  productivity  and  power,  sup- 
plying Mexico  with  an  enormous  range  of 
goods,  and  constituting  a  vital  market  for 
Mexican  labor  and  products.  And  there  is 
little  question  that  the  American  and 
Mexican  economies  have  in  the  past  been 
deeply  interdependent,  nor  that  the  United 
States  has  been  the  senior  and  dominating 
partner  for  over  a  century.  As  far  as  the 
average  Mexican  is  concerned  these  facts 
of  economic  life  are  reflected  in  the  re- 
markable flow  of  contract  labor  into  the 
United  States  and  the  equally  remarkable 
flow  of  American  tourists  into  Mexico.  Nor 
are  these  population  movements  econom- 
ically trivial.  They  sustain  the  commercial 
agriculture  of  the  American  Southwest  and 
affect  the  labor  market  of  half  of  the 
United  States.  And  for  Mexico  the  bracero 
and  the  tourist  are  the  two  largest  sources 
of  dollar  exchange!  It  may  be  worth  noting 
that  the  only  mentions  of  the  U.S.  in  Car- 
rasco's  study  relate  to  the  braceros  (many 
of  whom  came  from  Michoacan)   and  the 


tourists    (the   U.S.    market   for  Mexican 
curios)    (pp.  18-19).'^ 

If  the  American  economy  looms  large 
on  the  Mexican  horizon  the  American  gov- 
ernment looms  larger;  it  is  the  government 
rather  than  the  U.S.  in  general  which  is  the 
primary  referent  of  that  specifically  Latin 
American  duende,  "The  Colossus  of  the 
North."  Having  been  twice  invaded,  Mexico 
has  reasonable  grounds  for  her  suspicions, 
but  the  Mexican  War  and  the  1917  Inter- 
vention are  only  one  aspect  of  American- 
Mexican  political  relations.  The  participa- 
tion of  the  U.S.  in  the  anti-hoof-and-mouth- 
disease  campaign  (Antiaftosa)  in  the  '40's 
and  the  dramatic  assistance  rendered  by 
the  carrier  Saipan  to  hurricane-stricken 
Tampico  in  1955  are  recent  instances  of  a 
happier  type.  Except  for  its  indirect  partici- 
pation in  the  UNESCO  backing  of  the 
Santiago  Pilot  Project,  the  American  gov- 
ernment does  not  figure  as  such  in  any 
of  these  studies.  An  interesting  footnote 
to  this,  however,  is  the  remark  that  46 
per  cent  of  a  sample  of  the  rural  people 
of  the  Santiago  valley  stated  after  the 
Project  that  they  had  never  heard  of  people 
of  foreign  nations  (p.  131).  Fisher  is  suit- 
ably skeptical:  so  are  we.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  United  States  is  not  "foreign"  enough? 

The  American  culture  as  it  is  vaguely 
echoed  from  Mexico  in  these  three  studies 
is  a  strangely  partial  and  distorted  culture. 
For  the  Santiago  valley,  for  example,  it  is 
represented  by  a  group  of  35  Quaker-affili- 
ated young  men  and  women,  a  small  group 
of  tobacco  buyers,  the  memories  of  local 
people  concerning  travel  and  work  in  the 
American  agricultural  labor  circuit,  an 
anthropologist  or  so  and  an  occasional 
tourist.  If  these  unrepresentative  samplings 
from  American  culture  leave  the  villagers 
suspicious  of  American  power,  protestant- 
ism, morals  or  vaccine,  the  fact  seems 
scarcely    remarkable.    In   Fisher's    mono- 


32.  The  bracero  Is  clearly  the  better  known  of  the 
two.  In  addition  to  Gamio's  studies  of  Mexican  immi- 
gration (Gamio,  1930a  and  1930b),  a  good  post-war 
view  of  the  bracero  problem  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  American  Government  is  given  by  Van  Hecke, 
1951.  For  a  more  personal  first-hand  Mexican  view, 
see  Topete,  1949.  The  tourist  is,  by  comparison,  \m- 
sung,  imstudied  and  unknown. 
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graph  we  catch  only  a  gUmpse  of  the 
American  abroad  —  as  anthropologist,  as 
foreign  aid  technician  and  as  student- 
philanthropist.  His  contacts  are  surprising- 
ly stressful:  a  kidnapping  (p.  83) ,  a  scandal 
(p.  128),  sectarian  suspicion  (p.  129),  dif- 
ficulties with  the  language  (p.  83)  and  the 
vaccination  panic  (pp.  127-8).  The  most 
positive  contacts  were  those  with  sports 


and  play  as  a  theme  (pp.  118-19).  While 
Americans  are  inclined  to  speak  wistfully 
of  "representing  democracy  abroad,"  this 
congeries  of  reflections  from  our  nearest 
neighbors  is  sobering  food  for  thought.  If 
the  American  economy  and  government 
suffer  from  a  distorting  refraction  in 
Mexican  eyes,  American  ideology  is  scarce- 
ly transmitted  at  all. 


SUMMARY  AND  SOME  CONCLUSIONS 
ABOUT  MEXICO  AND  CULTURE 


This  survey  of  the  cultures  of  Mexico  is, 
of  course,  only  a  sampling,  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  confront  us  with  the  genuine  prob- 
lems facing  the  anthropologist  in  the  task 
of  describing  and  analyzing  "complex 
cultures."  It  will  be  obvious  that  we  know 
enormously  more  about  the  cultural  pro- 
cess at  some  levels  than  at  others,  and  it 
seems  clear  that  some  of  the  cultures  we 
have  discussed  are  more  integrated  than 
others.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  what  is  true 
descriptively  at  one  level  of  Mexican  cul- 
ture is  by  no  means  true  at  others.  Some 
of  the  gulfs  that  separate  these  cultures 
from  one  another  are  as  wide  as  any  con- 
trasts in  ethnography.  Rather  it  would 
seem  that  the  resemblances  between  cul- 
tures in  this  series  are  attributable  to  the 
same  processes  of  invention  and  diffusion 
long  familiar  to  us,  conditioned  by  the 
same  evolutionary  progression  and  the 
same  ethnocentric  barriers. 

One  special  note  should  be  added  in 
explanation.  We  have  omitted  discussion  of 
the  urban  and  rural  levels  of  cultural 
organization,  both  because  our  authors 
touch  them  only  lightly  and  because  we 
know  so  little  of  urban  life  in  Mexico  that 
drawing  the  contrast  would  be  an  exercise 
in  speculation  or  a  tour  de  force  of  recon- 
struction of  the  Mexican  city  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  non-Mexican  ones.  We  are  none- 
theless convinced  that  this  and  other  levels 
of  cultural  organization  and  analysis  not 
only  could  but  should  be  added  to  those  we 
have  discussed. 


II 

In  the  present  century  Mexico  has  begun 
to  participate  as  though  for  the  first 
time  in  the  technological  advances  made 
through  the  scientific  discoveries  of  ecu- 
menical culture.  It  is  still  a  marginal  cul- 
ture in  relation  to  this  tradition,  and 
modern  Mexico  has  yet  to  contribute  to  the 
further  evolutionary  development  of  world 
society  on  anything  like  the  scale  that  the 
aboriginal  Indians  did.  No  modern  Mexican 
invention  or  discovery  can  equal  rubber, 
chocolate,  corn,  potatoes,  manioc,  tomatoes, 
chilis,  tobacco  or  quinine  as  a  gift  to  man- 
kind. But  there  are  some  evidences  that 
Mexico  may  not  play  this  passive  and 
receptive  role  indefinitely.  Mexican  tech- 
nical education  is  being  rapidly  improved; 
Mexican  medical  research  is  genuinely  on 
the  frontiers  of  modern  knowledge;  agri- 
cultural experimentation  has  a  good  start, 
and  beginnings  have  been  made  in  many 
other  fields  of  modern  research. 

Mexico  City  is  the  twelfth  city  of  the 
world  in  size.  Only  four  U.S.  cities  are 
larger.  It  draws  on  the  resources  of  a  truly 
imperial  hinterland,  and  has  the  potenti- 
ality of  wealth  and  achievement.  It  has 
also  begun  to  found  the  institutions  neces- 
sary for  such  achievement  in  the  twentieth 
century:  laboratories,  training  institutes, 
hospitals,  university  programs,  experiment 
stations,  government-backed  projects,  and 
so  on  and  on.  Unquestionably  Mexico  City 
is  lagging  behind  many  U.S.  cities  in  these 
developments,  but  it  is  also  well  ahead  of 
many  cities  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
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But  if  there  is  a  big  gap  between  Mexico 
City's  contribution  to  cumulative  human 
knowledge  and  that  of  the  great  cities  of 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
the  gap  between  the  capital  and  other  com- 
munities of  the  Mexican  Republic  is  much 
greater.  The  cultures  we  have  here  sur- 
veyed may  be  fairly  described  as  "advanc- 
ing rapidly"  from  the  position  of  compara- 
tive isolation  in  which  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury surprised  them,  but  their  relevance  to 
Mexican  culture  has  nothing  to  do  with 
their  evolutionary  potential.  Even  the  more 
chauvinistic  of  Mexico's  sons  (e.g.,  Vas- 
concelos)  have  claimed  for  her  only  a 
superiority  of  the  spirit.  It  would,  nonethe- 
less, be  remarkable  if  Mexico  had  under- 
gone the  diverse  cultural  experiences 
hinted  at  in  these  pages  without  finding 
out  a  few  things  which  other  cultures  of 
different  experience  did  not  yet  know. 
Mexico  has  produced  no  scientific  advances 
comparable  to  Russian  soil  chemistry, 
German  rocket  engines,  or  Austrian  psy- 
chiatry, but  if  a  heritage  of  diversified 
cultural  experience  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  spurts  of  creativity  which  have 
from  time  to  time  illuminated  the  evolution 
of  world  society,  then  Mexico's  very  diver- 
sity may  imply  a  promise. 

Of  all  the  sub-cultures  we  have  here 
discussed  or  implied  the  emergent  middle 
class  is  perhaps  doing  most  to  shape  and 
fulfill  this  promise.  It  is  important  for  us 
to  know  much,  much  more  about  this  class, 
its  origins,  its  relation  to  the  other  seg- 
ments of  what  Mexicans  call  "the  national 
reality,"  its  organization  and  its  values. 
This  is,  it  can  be  said  without  exaggera- 
tion, the  minority  culture  which  sets  the 
tone  of  modern  Mexico.  Class  cultures  do 
not  develop  in  isolation  any  more  than 
do  the  ethnic  cultures  which  they  closely 
resemble.  Most  of  what  the  Mexican  mid- 
dle class  knows  it  gets  by  diffusion  from 
adjacent  cultures:  from  the  other  classes, 
from  the  regional  cultures  which  make  up 
Mexico,  from  experience  with  Zapotecs  and 
Otomis,  from  American  movies  and  French 
existentialist   philosophers,  from  Spanish 


exiles,  German  priests  and  foreign  political 
tracts.  If  in  the  process  of  assimilating  this 
bombardment  of  "foreign"  culture,  the 
Mexican  middle  class  has  put  the  pieces 
together  in  a  distinctive  way,  we  know 
little  about  it.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  legitimate 
problem  for  cultural  research. 

Seen  from  the  perspective  of  the  various 
levels  of  Mexican  culture  we  have  ex- 
amined, the  whole  appears  to  be  much 
more  than  the  sum  of  Indian  and  Spanish 
traditions.  Mexican  culture  is  the  sum  of 
all  seventeen  of  the  segments  we  have 
examined  plus  many  more;  it  is,  if  we  must, 
the  sum  of  all  the  elements  it  has  borrowed 
from  non-Mexican  cultures  plus  all  the 
things  it  has  discovered  for  itself.  This  is 
a  large  order,  and  even  a  casual  survey  of 
Mexicanist  research  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  we  have  only  scratched  the  surface. 

Mexico  is  not  now  and  probably  never 
will  be  a  single  homogeneous  and  well- 
integrated  entity.  It  is  a  dynamic  blend  of 
restless  and  diversified  subcultures  of 
many  types  with  a  wide  variety  of  consti- 
tutions and  values.  These  entities  are  suffi- 
ciently adjusted  to  one  another's  existence 
to  produce  an  equilibrated  integration  — 
the  culture  of  Mexico,  but  we  must  never 
lose  sight  of  the  dynamic  natture  of  this 
integration  and  the  volatile  shifts  to  which 
it  may  be  subject. 

In  surveying  our  present  knowledge  of 
this  complex  whole  we  are  struck  with  the 
gaps  which  remain  to  be  filled.  It  may  be 
worthwhile,  in  a  summary  of  current 
studies  of  Mexican  cultiore,  to  remark  upon 
the  ragged  character  of  our  knowledge  of 
it  and  to  call  attention  to  missing  pieces 
of  the  picture.  Like  many  of  the  problems 
with  which  anthropologists  have  come  to 
grapple  in  the  last  few  years,  Mexico  is  a 
rather  large  order.  The  classic  method  of 
anthropology  in  which  one  man  attempts 
a  complete  ethnography  of  a  culture  is 
obviously  inadequate  to  so  panoramic  and 
complex  a  phenomenon.  Nonetheless  it 
seems  surprising  that  our  ethnographic 
control  of  the  facts  about  Mexico  remains 
so  partial  despite  more  than  a  generation 
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of  able  and  enthusiastic  research.  We 
have  extensive  studies  and  repUcations  of 
studies  at  some  levels  of  research,  and  are 
lacking  even  exploratory  work  at  others. 
A  brief  survey  of  the  problem  may  be  use- 
ful. 

Among  the  studies  of  post-conquest 
Mexico,  community  cultures  appear  to 
have  received  an  almost  inordinate  atten- 
tion, and  yet  we  have  failed  to  get  a 
balanced  picture  of  the  community  level  of 
Mexican  culture.  We  possess  about  twenty 
detailed  studies  of  municipios  or  pueblos 
in  various  parts  of  Mexico,"  plus  additional 
materials  on  many  more,  but  we  have  only 
two  studies  of  non-Indian  communities, 
neither  of  them  anthropological.  We  have 
no  systematic  information  about  any  Mexi- 
can community  larger  than  8,000  people, 
no  study  of  contemporary  mining,  fishing, 
logging  or  industrial  towns,'*  and  none 
from  20  of  the  states  of  Mexico.  Astonish- 
ingly, we  have  no  study  of  an  hacienda 
community!  Even  though  the  "community 
study"  has  been  a  major  anthropological 
approach  to  Mexico,  then,  we  have  much 
to  learn. 

We  have  largely  left  the  field  of  regional 
cultures  to  the  Mexican  historians.  With 
the  exception  of  Covarrubias'  survey  of 
Tehuantepec,    West's    study    of    highland 


33.  It  Is  worthwhile  to  have  these  studies  clearly  In 
mind: 

Arandas.  Jalisco  (Taylor.  1933.) 
Cancuc,  Chiapas  (Guiteras.  1944a.) 
Chamula,  Chiapas  (Pozas.  1944.) 
Chan  Kom.  Yucatan   (Redfleld  &  Villa.  1934;  Red- 
field.  1950.) 
Chenahio,  Chiapas  (Guiteras.  1944b.) 
Cheran.  Michoacan  (Beals.  1946.) 
Chacaltianguis,  Veracruz   (C&mara,  1952.) 
Mitla.  Oaxaca  (Parsons.  1936.) 
Oxchuc.  Chiapas  (Villa.  1944.) 
Parral,  Chihuahua  (West.  1949.) 
Potam.  Sonora  (Spicer.  1954.) 
Quiroga.  Michoacan  (Brand,  1951.) 
San  Miguel  Mitontik,  Chiapas    (Cimara,   1944a.) 
Sayula.  Chiapas  (Guiteras.  1952.) 
Soteapan,  Veracruz  (Foster.  1942.) 
Tenejapa,  Chiapas  (Cdmara.  1944b.) 
Teotihuaean.  Me.xico  (Gamio.  1922.) 
Tepoztlan.  Morelos   (Redfleld.  1930;  Lewis.  1951.) 
Tzintzuntzan.  Michoacan  (Foster,  1948.) 
Yalalag,  Oaxaca  (Fuente,  1949.) 
Zinacantan,  Chiapas  (Camara,  1944c.) 

S4.  Moore's  study  of  the  industrial  population  of 
Atllxco  Is  a  notable  oasis  in  this  desert,  even  though 
U  Is  not  primarily  focussed  on  the  community  as  such. 


Michoacan"  and  Wolf's  study  in  this 
volume,  we  have  almost  no  anthropological 
information  about  the  regional-state  level 
of  integration  of  Mexican  culture.  From 
Mexican  pens  we  possess  historical,  statis- 
tical or  geographical  surveys  of  Yucatan, 
Veracruz,  the  State  of  Mexico,  San  Luis 
Potosi,  Jalisco,  and  others,^°  but  probably 
the  best  state  ethnography  available  to  us 
is  the  work  of  an  eighteenth  century  Ger- 
man missionary.'^ 

Perhaps  nothing  in  Mexican  culture  is 
so  naturally  a  focus  of  anthropological 
attention  as  the  ethnography  of  the  ethnic 
or  quasi-tribal  cultures  of  Mexico's  Indians, 
and  here,  to  be  sure,  we  possess  a  consider- 
able array  of  data.  But  something  approxi- 
mating a  complete  ethnographic  coverage 
is  available  for  only  a  few  of  the  Indian 
cultures:  Aztec,  Maya,  Tarahumar,  Yaqui, 
Opata  and  Lacandon.''  Although  we  have 
specialized  monographs  on  aspects  of  the 
culture,  we  are  lacking  an  ethnically 
focussed  summary  for  such  important  In- 
dian groups  as  the  Otomi,  the  Zapotec,  the 
Mixtec,  Tarascans,  Cora,  Huichol,  Tzotzil 
and  Huaxtec.'"  Several  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Mexican  plateau  have  become  obscure  foot- 
notes, and  it  is  doubtful  that  we  shall  ever 
gain  much  knowledge  of  the  Coahuiltec, 
Toboso,  Huachichil,  Zacatec,  Acaxee  or 
Lagunero. 

It  is  striking  that  we  have  lagged,  too, 
in  the  study  of  non-indigenous  ethnic 
groups.  Aguirre  Beltran's  study  of  the  Ne- 


35.  Covarrubias.    1946.    and    West,    1949. 

36.  Among  the  modern  Mexican  works  of  particular 
value  for  the  Interpretation  of  the  state  cultures  of 
Mexico  are  those  of  S4nchez  (1951)  on  the  state  of 
Mexico,  and  Jordan   (1951)   on  Baja  California. 

37.  Pfefferkom,  1795,  on  Sonora. 

38.  For  the  Aztec  there  can  be  no  question  but  what 
the  single  most  important  work  is  Sahagiin.  1938, 
possibly  the  most  complete  fulfillment  of  the  modem 
ethnographer's  ambitions  ever  attained.  Vaillant,  1941, 
remains  the  authoritative  modern  source.  For  the  Maya, 
Landa,  1928,  occupies  an  analogous  position  to  Saha- 
gun's  with  considerably  less  grace.  Morley,  1946.  and 
Thompson.  1954.  are  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive 
recent  summaries.  Bennett  &  Zingg,  1935,  approach  the 
Tarahumar  triballv.  For  the  Yaqui,  Beals,  1943  and 
1945a,  and  Fabila,  1941:  for  the  Opata,  Johnson,  1950, 
and  for  the  Lacandon,  Tozzer,  1907,  are  relatively  com- 
plete tribal  ethnographies. 

39.  Good  partial  coverage  is  available  for  the  Otoml 
(Soustelle.  1937).  Mbctec  (Dahlgren.  1954).  Zapotec 
(Caso.  1941).  Huichol  (Lumholtz.  1900)  and  Mbce  (Beals, 
1945b). 
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gro  stands  alone  in  this  bracket,"  and  we 
have  nothing  on  Mexico  comparable  to 
Freyre's  study  of  the  Brazilian  English"  or 
Willems'  of  the  Germans  and  Japanese." 
More  surprisingly,  perhaps,  in  view  of 
the  smaller  numbers  of  other  Europeans 
in  Mexico,  we  lack  information  on  the 
Spanish  in  Mexico!  Only  recently,  indeed, 
have  extensive  materials  become  available 
which  give  us  any  real  grasp  of  the  com- 
parative structure  of  Mexican  and  Spanish 
life  historically,*^  regionally,''*  and  at  the 
community  level.*'  Mexico  has  many  small 
ethnic  minorities,  some  of  them  in  a  posi- 
tion to  influence  critically  the  course  of 
Mexican  affairs.  It  seems  obvious  that  we 
need  to  know  something  about  them. 

Factions  of  various  types  and  of  various 
degrees  of  institutionalization  probably  re- 
cur in  all  cultural  settings.  Anthropologists 
have  recorded,  for  example,  the  puzzling 
diversity  of  moiety  arrangements  which, 
through  ceremonial  or  kinship  definition, 
structure  such  relationships  in  many  primi- 
tive cultures.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a 
peculiarly  deep-seated  tendency  towards 
factional  fission  may  be  characteristic  of 
the  pueblo  form  of  organization,*"  and  it 
is  accordingly  with  great  interest  that  we 
view  Carrasco's  examination  of  the  pueblo 
factions  of  the  Tarascans.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  have  comparative  materials 
(Redfield's  data  on  the  religious  schism  in 
Chan  Kom  spring  to  mind)  ,*'  but  we  know 
so  little  about  Mexican  factionalism  that 
one  may  view  Carrasco's  effort  as  pioneer- 
ing. Although  we  have  Mendieta's  socio- 
logical taxonomy  of  political  parties,  which 
contains  some  relevantly  Mexican  reflec- 
tions,** we  need  a  description  of  the  Mexi- 
can political  parties  at  other  levels  of  inte- 
gration. 
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Mexico's  class  cultures  are  only  very 
fragmentarily  described.  Iturriaga  presents 
relevant  material  on  the  social  psychology 
of  Mexico's  social  structure;*'  Crevenna's 
materials  on  the  middle  class  are  inval- 
uable;'^" Mendieta's  study  of  the  bureau- 
cracy" is  very  useful  and  should  be 
matched  by  other  relevant  strata:  the 
Army,  the  Church,  the  Intellectuals,  the 
Underworld,  the  Businessman,  etc.  Even 
the  most  rudimentary  information  is  lack- 
ing about  some  class  dimensions  of  Mexi- 
can Life. 

The  national  culture  of  Mexico  must 
necessarily  remain  somewhat  obscure  to  us 
as  long  as  so  many  pieces  of  the  fabric 
composing  it  are  missing  from  our  aware- 
ness. Nonetheless,  our  general  informa- 
tion about  Mexico  as  a  whole  para- 
doxically exceeds  our  knowledge  of  any 
of  its  parts  except  possibly  the  Indian  vil- 
lage. We  have  studies  of  the  national  econ- 
omy; of  national  political  history;  of  Mexi- 
can art,  Mexican  letters,  Mexican  philoso- 
phy.'^- The  national  census  is  a  relatively 
reliable,  complete  and  useful  compendium 
of  information,  much  of  it  cultural.  We 
have  no  modern  general  histories  of  the 
Church  in  Mexico,  but  we  have  studies  of 
the  Mexican  family,  ^^  and  some  illuminat- 
ing essays  on  the  national  character."* 
Naturally,  much  of  this  material  must  con- 
tinue to  appear  disjointed,  since  there  are 
important  links  in  the  chain  of  Mexican 
culture  which  remain  almost  totally  ob- 
scure. The  study  of  the  realidad  nacional 
has,  however,  begun  to  have  a  considerable 
appeal  to  the  Mexican  imagination,  and  we 
may  hope  to  see  more  light  cast  on  the 
subject  by  Mexican  as  well  as  foreign  stu- 
dents. 

Possibly  the  most  vital  gap  in  the  cul- 
tural data  on  Mexico  lies  in  the  field  of 
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urban  sociology.  Aside  from  a  brief  essay 
on  the  ecology  of  Merida,'''  an  excellent 
study  of  the  calpulli  with  post-conquest 
comparisons  illuminating  the  structure  of 
Mexico  City,  ^^  and  a  paper  on  a  Nahuatl 
neighborhood  in  Mexico  City,"  our  best 
knowledge  of  the  urban  Mexican  comes 
from  the  distorted  context  of  Los  An- 
geles."' We  can  learn  something  from  the 
novelists  and  essayists,  to  be  sure:  Azuela's 
La  Marchanta,'-^  for  example,  or  Novo's 
Nueva  Grandeza  Mexicana."°  More  Mexi- 
cans live  in  Mexico  City  than  in  all  of  the 
country's  ejidos,  and  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Republic  have  more  people  than  all  of  the 
Indian  groups  put  together.  The  fact  that 
Mexico's  population  is  "predominantly  ru- 
ral" should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  its 
important  urban  sector  totally:  we  need 
studies  of  Guadalajara,  Monterrey,  Puebla, 
Tampico,  Merida  and  Veracruz."^ 

This,  then,  is  Mexico  as  it  appears  to  our 
research  eye  in  the  mid-twentieth  century 
— a  cultural  phenomenon  of  great  variety 
and  untested  promise  limned  with  light 
and  tantalizing  strokes  on  an  unsteady  can- 
vas. Scientifically  it  appears  to  us  as  a  cul- 
ture of  famous  villages  and  unknown  cities, 
of  familiar  tribes,  world  renowned  ruins 
but  of  dimly  seen  classes,  parties,  clubs  and 
cults  in  its  mysterious  present.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  realidad  nacional  which  eludes 
our  study  as  its  actualidad. 

The  discussion  of  Mexican  culture  in 
terms  of  its  various  levels  of  integration 
would  be  incomplete  without  some  men- 
tion of  the  levels  of  theoretical  integration 
which  have  been  added  by  scholars  to  ex- 
tend and  to  interpret  Mexican  culture. 
These,  of  course,  differ  in  important  ways 
from  the  levels  we  have  been  discussing — 
most  especially,  perhaps,  in  two  respects: 
(1)  they  "integrate"  Mexican  cultural  phe- 
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nomena  not  in  the  mind  and  act  of  the 
Mexican  but  in  the  mind  of  the  scholar, 
and  (2)  whatever  their  validity  may  be, 
their  scientific  reliability  is  vastly  less  than 
that  of  the  conceptions  we  have  so  far  con- 
sidered. 

Possibly  the  most  familiar  of  the  "level" 
concepts  of  a  theoretical  order  in  American 
anthropology  is  that  of  the  culture  area, 
yet  it  is  clear  that  there  is  great  di- 
versity in  the  way  American  ethnography 
is  carved  up  by  different  scholars."-  In  re- 
lation to  the  designation  of  a  culture  area 
to  include  Mexico,  we  have  Wissler's 
"Middle  America,"  stretching  from  Oraibi 
to  Cochabamba,"''  and  Kirchhoff's  "Meso- 
america,"  which  stops  at  Costa  Rica,"^  both 
resting  on  pre-conquest  data.  Possibly 
the  best  known  suggestions  for  the  post- 
conquest  period  are  Lipschutz'  racial- 
ethnic  areas  (Afroamerica,  Indoamerica, 
and  Euroamerica)"'  in  which  Mexico  is 
grouped  with  the  nations  of  predominantly 
Indian  population:  Guatemala,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  Bolivia  and  Paraguay;  and  Gillin's 
"Mestizo"  America, ""  which  would  perhaps 
make  Mexico  more  akin  to  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  Venezuela  and  El  Salvador.  It 
is  striking  that  despite  the  long-standing 
anthropological  interest  in  cultural  areas, 
the  available  descriptions  tend  to  be  brief, 
tentative  and  speculative,  and  we  do  not 
have  a  full  scale  attempt  at  any  areal 
monograph,  organizing  the  data  primarily 
at  the  areal  level.""  Under  the  circum- 
stances, then,  it  seems  legitimate  to  de- 
scribe this  approach  as  still  in  an  explora- 
tory and  preliminary  phase  of  develop- 
ment. 

The  framework  of  studies  of  the  Kultur- 
kreislehre  differs  importantly  from  the 
areal  approach  of  American  anthropology, 
and  has  perhaps  more  in  common  with  the 
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concept  of  a  culture  complex.^^  Thus  a  com- 
plex of  cultural  traits  found  to  exist  in  a 
contiguous  territory,  or  in  two  separate 
territories  which  can  be  demonstrated  to 
have  had  historical  contact  with  each  other, 
may  be  designated  a  Kulturkreis.  Possibly 
the  most  familiar  example  from  the  Mexi- 
can field  is  the  persistent  concept  of  a 
Highland  Culture  of  Mesoamerica  (Mexico 
to  Peru) — broken  into  discontinuous  seg- 
ments by  a  Lowland  Culture  of  quite  dif- 
ferent content,""  which  if  not  literally  a 
product  of  the  Wiener  Schule  is  neverthe- 
less congruent  with  its  logic.  The  corres- 
ponding interest  in  differentiation  of  the 
trait  complexes  of  an  area  into  chronolo- 
gical strata  (Schichten)  finds  its  most  mas- 
sive application  to  Mexico  in  the  studies 
concerned  with  analyzing  out  the  Spanish 
and  Indian  strata  of  the  contemporary 
synthetic  culture.  It  is  noteworthy  that  we 
have  no  full  length  study  of  any  aspect  of 
Mexican  culture  drawn  from  this  point  of 
view.  Here  again  the  application  to  Mexico 
has  been  interpretative,  brief  and  sugges- 
tive rather  than  intensively  descriptive.'" 

More  specifically  linked  to  Mexico  and 
more  extensively  incorporating  the  facts 
of  Mexican  culture  are  the  typological 
studies  of  the  Gesellschaft-Gemeinschaft 
dimension  of  Mexican  life  initiated  by  Red- 
field,  and  here  at  least  we  have  a  tightly 
integrated  treatment.  The  theoretical  point 
d'appui  of  Redfield's  study  of  Yucatan  and 
Tepoztlan  is  in  its  general  implications  an 
assertion  about  cultural  evolution.  It  as- 
sumes that  culture  is  a  process  moving 
along  a  dimension  from  isolation  to  catho- 
licity and  describes  contemporary  Mexico 
in  terms  of  urban  and  rural  poles  of  cul- 
tural antinomy. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  "folk- 
urban  continuum"  is  a  conceptualization  of 
the  highest  possible  level  of  cultural  inte- 
gration as  we  have  used  the  term.  It  com- 
pletely transcends   the   limitations  of  its 
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Mexican  background,  and  is  to  be  inter- 
preted as  a  theory  about  the  processes  at 
work  in  all  cultures.  Herein  lies,  perhaps, 
the  reason  for  discontent  on  the  part  of 
scholars  for  whom  Mexico  rather  than 
culture  is  the  key  problem  in  the  study 
of  Mexican  culture.  For  despite  the  valu- 
able information  presented  in  Redfield's 
work  in  Mexico,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
accidental  that  Mexico  is  the  arena  for  ex- 
position of  his  theory.  It  could  have  been 
elaborated  just  as  well  in  China,  India  or 
rural  France.  Some  Mexicanists  can  never 
forgive  Redfield  this. 

As  a  theory  about  all  culture,  Redfield's 
hypothesis  requires  an  additional  qualifi- 
cation. It  is  an  assertion  about  the  nature 
of  the  cultural  process  at  one  phase  of  its 
development.  Though  not  bound  in  space, 
then,  it  is  bound  in  time,  and  refers  to  the 
cultural  process  in  a  world  still  only  half 
urbanized.  To  be  sure,  the  time  depth  of 
this  process  is  considerable,  and  Redfield 
goes  on  to  apply  his  formulation  to  the 
whole  of  what  Childe  has  called  the  "urban 
revolution.'"^  Historically,  the  folk-urban 
hypothesis  conceptualizes  the  human  ad- 
venture as  a  progression  from  a  total  ab- 
sence of  urbanism  in  mesolithic  times, 
through  an  accelerating  urbanization  per- 
iod now  almost  6,000  years  old  and  not  yet 
ended,  to  a  more  or  less  completely  ur- 
banized culture  resembling  and  extending 
that  of  the  contemporary  U.S.,  which  is  to 
be  attained  in  the  future. 

In  this  perspective  Redfield's  formula 
for  culture  appears  as  a  very  broad  evolu- 
tionary one.  He  sees  the  progression  from 
folk  to  sophisticate  culture  as  a  continuum 
— a  continuum  of  transitional  types  caught 
by  the  synchronic  photography  of  contem- 
porary studies  of  cultural  communities  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Such  a  concep- 
tion necessarily  implies  also  a  diachronic 
continuum  of  the  type  described,  since  it 
is  obvious  that  there  was  once  a  time  when 
there  were  no  "sophisticates,"  just  as,  if 
the   process   continues,    there   will   even- 
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tually  be  no  "folk."  That,  Redfield  tells  us,     parently  do  not  evolve:  they  contribute  to 
is  what  is  going  on  in  human  culture.  cultural  evolution. 


We  are  inclined  to  agree.  True,  there  is 
much  left  to  be  said  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  development  of  urban  culture,  and 
a  significant  amount  of  it  may  yet  be  said 
by  archaeologists.  But  as  a  very  general 
statement  of  what  seems  to  characterize 
the  cultural  process  of  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind for  most  of  recorded  history.  Red- 
field's  hypothesis  seems  generally  accepta- 
ble. One  cannot  but  feel  impatience  over 
criticisms  implying  that  Redfield  did  not 
achieve  what  he  assures  us  he  did  not  at- 
tempt. 

In  its  specific  application  to  Mexican 
cultures,  the  hypothesis  seems  less  satisfy- 
ing. It  is  not,  probably,  that  it  is  any  less 
true,  but  one  feels  uneasily  that  it  is  some- 
how less  relevant.  For  Mexico  is  only  a 
segment  of  the  world  society  to  which  Red- 
field's  taxonomy  (in  its  time  dimension  at 
least)  truly  refers.  It  is  not  Mexico  which 
evolves  in  the  manner  described,  but  ecu- 
menical culture.  If  Mexico  participates  in 
this  development,  then,  it  does  so  by  vir- 
tue of  its  membership  in  world  society, 
just  as  Tarascan  culture  evolves  by  virtue 
of  its  involvement  in  the  culture  of  urban 
Mexico,  and,  through  it,  in  the  ecumene. 

Evolution,  then,  seems  to  apply  to  those 
relationships  drawing  people  into  ever- 
widening  circles  of  cultural  participation 
and  awareness — it  refers  to  a  cultural  pro- 
cess tending  constantly  towards  wider  par- 
ticipation at  broader  levels  of  cultural  in- 
tegration. It  is  to  be  found  throughout  the 
cultural  process  in  the  interrelationships  of 
the  levels  of  culture  we  have  discussed, 
but  it  is  resident  in  none  of  them.  It  is  a 
property  of  the  highest  level  culture  con- 
struct— the  culture  of  all  mankind,  but  of 
no  smaller  unit.  Human  culture  evolves; 
all  human  cultures  are  affected  by  this 
fact,  which  does,  to  be  sure,  imply  some- 
thing about  their  nature,  but  while  each 
may  make  a  contribution  to  the  process, 
the  segments  of  culture  found  in  particular 
areas   and   among  particular  peoples  ap- 


Mexico,  then,  fits  Redfield's  hypothesis, 
but  Redfield's  hypothesis  does  not  fit 
Mexico.  For  in  the  last  analysis,  Redfield 
did  not  study  Mexico — he  studied  culture 
(or  perhaps  society)  in  Mexico.  What  he 
found  out  is  likely  true  of  culture — looked 
at  comparatively  over  6,000  years  of  his- 
tory and  a  brace  of  continents — but  Mexi- 
cans do  not  live  on  a  6,000  year  time  scale 
and  they  occupy  only  a  part  of  one  con- 
tinent. Their  world  view  is  expanding,  but 
so,  in  another  dimension,  is  their  mexicani- 
dad.  We  cannot  concede  that  the  latter 
observation  is  any  less  necessary  to  a  scien- 
tific view  of  what  Mexico  can  teach  us 
about  culture  than  the  former. 

The  continued  existence  of  discontinuous 
segments  of  the  complex  entity  that  is 
Mexican  culture — segments  organized  at 
many  levels  of  integration  in  subtle  and 
systematic  ways — poses  a  genuine  problem 
in  culture  theory.  If  the  Tarascans  are  mov- 
ing along  a  continuum  towards  world  citi- 
zenship, why  should  they  stop  along  the 
way  to  call  themselves  agraristas  and  sinar- 
quistas  for  two  generations,  and  organize 
their  lives  around  specialized  premises 
which  can  only  disrupt  the  smoothness  of 
the  inevitable  continuity?  We  believe  that 
this  and  other  examples  of  intermediate 
levels  of  integration  described  by  Fisher, 
Wolf  and  Carrasco  give  evidence  of  a 
counter-evolutionary  force  in  the  cultural 
process — the  force  of  ethnocentrism.  For  if 
the  centrifugal  evolutionary  tendencies  of 
ecumenical  culture  tend  to  draw  more  and 
more  peoples  into  the  expanding  world 
community,  the  centripetal  resistances  to 
this  force  are  no  less  remarkable  and  de- 
serving of  study. 

The  three  monographs  in  the  present 
volume  are,  we  believe,  representative  of 
the  contemporary  anthropological  search 
for  new  phrasings  of  classical  problems.  In 
part  they  are  wrestling  with  Redfield's 
problem — how  to  relate  Mexican  realities 
to  culture  in  general.  In  part  they  seem 
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to  be  dealing  with  the  phenomenon  of  cul- 
tviral  particularity — with  the  ethnocen- 
tric dimension  of  the  cultural  process. 
Their  documentation  of  the  derivation  and 
spread  of  particular  cultural  elements  and 
configurations  reveals  the  classic  anthro- 
pological interest  in  the  transmission  or 
communication  of  culture  translated  into 
a  new  and  more  complex  system.  The  cul- 
tures in  these  studies  are  not  neatly  de- 
marcated ethnic  enclaves  on  a  map  but 


subtly  interwoven  entities  integrated  on 
many  levels.  The  people  described  are  no 
less  "culture-bearers"  than  their  more 
ethnic  prototypes,  but  their  cultures  are  far 
less  familiar  to  us.  Anthropology  cannot 
take  on  the  problem  of  "Mexican  culture," 
or  "Russian  culture"  or  "American  culture" 
and  remain  aloof  from  the  complexities 
such  a  task  imposes:  these  studies  face 
this  issue  squarely  in  a  serious  endeavor 
to  find  new  answers  to  the  old  questions. 
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